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This Issue in Brief 






There has been a rapid increase in apartment-house living in American 
cities in recent years. In 1926. almost one half of the housekeeping 
dwellings provided by new construction were in apartment houses. 
There are, however, wide differences between the cities in this 
respect. In New York City the provision of dwellings in apartment 
houses in 1926 represented 71.6 per cent of the total new construction 
of homes; in Chicago, 69.3 per cent; and in St. Louis, 58.4 per cent; 
whereas in Philadelphia apartment dwellings represented only 20.9 
per cent of all new residential construction in 1926, and in Baltimore 
the extremely low figure of 6.8 per cent. 

As a rule the cities of less than 500,000 had a smaller proportion 
of apartment construction than the larger cities, but there are some 
interesting exceptions. Thus the apartment house has dominated 
in the new residential construction in most cities and towns contigu- 
ous to large cities. For example, Yonkers, White Plains, and Mount 
Vernon have in the past two years accommodated many more 
families in new apartment houses than in one-family dwellings 
(p. 1). 

The defrauding of wage earners through nonpayment of wages con- 
tinues to be @ serious evil. Many of the State labor bureaus devote 
much of their time and energy in helping wage earners to secure 
payment of wages from careless or dishonest employers. Reports to 
the bureau on this subject show that in 1926, in 16 States for which 
the data are available, wage claims settled only after the intervention 
of the State labor officials numbered 23,400 and represented in the 
aggregate a collection of $1,216,000 (p. 19). 


Group insurance for industrial employees has had a remarkable 
development since its start in 1911, and at the end of 1926 it was 
estimated that approximately $5,600,000,000 of this form of insurance 
was in force. A recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering the personnel activities of 430 firms showed that 186 of these 
companies had a group insurance plan in effect. Although group 
insurance as first written covered wes straight life insurance and was 
paid for usually entirely by the employer, the present tendency is to 
include sickness, accident, and even endowment features which are 
paid for in part by the employees (p. 76). 

The cooperative movement has spread practically throughout the world, 
and the membership in 29 countries aggregates more than forty-four 
and one-half million persons. The cooperative stores alonesupply the 
needs of as high as 40 to 45 per cent of the population in certain 
countries. The value of the movement as a stabilizer of prices and 
a8 a medium of distribution of foodstuffs was recognized by many of 
the European governments during the war and thecooperativenetwork 
was utilized for the rationing of supplies (p. 28). 

A surprisingly low rate of sickness was shown by a health survey of the 
printing trades, covering the years 1922 to 1925, made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Not only was the sickness rate found to be low 

ut the cases of lead poisoning, tuberculosis, and eye infections— 
special hazards of the industry—were also much below the expected 
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number. The study covered approximately 100,000 employees ¢ 
about one-third of the total number in this industry, and included 
personal inspection of many of the plants in which they were employed. 
Sanitary conditions, whils not always satisfactory, particularly in th. 
smaller plants, showed that there has been very material progress jy 
the control of conditions likely to have an unfavorable effect on health 
and longevity (p. 56). 


The results of the physical examinations of approximately 10,000 mal, 
workers in 10 industries have been made the.ssubject of a statistical 
analysis by the United States Public Health Service. The separate 
studies, made over a period of about 10 years, varied in certain fundg- 
mental respects, as each was made with the specific hazards of the 
particular industry in view. Certain general conclusions were drawn, 
however, one of the important factors in health conditions appearing 
to be the racial composition of the groups. The examinations also 
brought out once more the value of the general physical examination 
in industry both to the individual in informing him of the immediate 
state of his health and to the industry in showing the general physical 
condition of the employees and making possible their proper occu- 
pational placement (p. 57). 

Great changes have occurred since the war in the relative importance 
of industries vn different countries of the world and these changes have 
affected the opportunities and working conditions of the wage 
earners in the various industries. Thus, since the war, the cotton- 
textile industry of China, Japan, British India, and Brazil has 
increased greatly, while that of Europe has remained almost sta- 
tionary. Before the war Germany produced about four-fifths of 
the world supply of coal-tar dyes; in 1924 her output was less than 
one-half of the world production. In the electro-technical industries 
world production is nearly double the pre-war figure, and the share 
of the United States has risen from one-third to nearly one-half (p.42). 


Wage rates in the plate-glass industry are approximately four times 
as high in the United States as in Belgium, according to a recent 
report of the United States Tariff Commission; but the production 
per worker, measured in square feet of glass, is twice as great in the 
United States as in Belgium (p. 116). 

The recent British Industrial Commission to the United States 
emphasizes the importance of natural conditions upon the prosperity 
of the United States. It points out that the wide extent and varied 
climate of the country make it possible to produce at home much 
of the raw materials and foodstuffs needed, and the large population 
supplies a ready market for manufactured products (p. 45). 

An unemployment fund, maintained by a manufacturing company, 
pays unemployment benefits to regular employees, the amounts 
varying with length of service and ranging from 3 weeks’ pay {o! 
employees with 3 months’ service to 26 weeks’ pay to employees 
with 5 years’ service or over. Employees with dependents receiv 
75 per cent of their regular wages and those with no dependent 
receive half pay (p. 134). 
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Trend Toward Apartment-House Living in American Cities 


apartment-house living in American cities. No details are 

available regarding the actual number of families now living 
in apartment houses as compared with those living in single dwellings, 
but the building-permit records of new construction, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show clearly the change that is taking 
lace. 
: Thus, in 1921, accommodations were provided by new apartment 
houses for only 24 per cent of all the families provided for during that 
year, Whereas in 1926 the proportion provided for in apartments had 
risen to 45 per cent. During the same period the provision of single 
residences dropped from 58 per cent of the total to 40 per cent, and 
the proportion of two-family dwellings also declined. At present, 
therefore, it appears that almost one-half of the new housing accommo- 
dations being constructed are in the form of apartments and that the 
proportion has been steadily on the increase during recent years. 
The details, by years, are given in Table 1. The term “‘multifamil 
dwelling” as used in this table and in the other tables means 
buildings having distinct housing provisions for three or more families 
and is equivalent to the more popular though less exact term ‘‘ apart- 
ment house.”’ 


[) spare recent years there has been a very rapid growth of 


TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, BY YEARS, 1921 TO 1926 
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‘Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 


This change in the character of American homes seriously affects 
the wage earners of the country, The social effect of the change has 
been frequently commented upon, stress being laid especially upon the 
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fact that an increase in apartment living probably means a decrease 
in home ownership. Less observed, but also very significant, is the 
effect that such a fundamental change in type of building has upon 
the character of the work demanded of those employed in the con. 
struction industry. Broadly speaking, the one-family dwelling j; 
primarily a matter of brick and wood, and the workers employed ars 
chiefly bricklayers and carpenters. The large apartment houses 
on the other hand, while still demanding the carpenter and bricklaye; 
also calls for structural iron and steel work, for concrete work on q 
large scale, very often for elaborate stone, tile, and sheet-metal work 
and usually for a number of accessory trades which are needed very 
little or not at all m the building of small residences, particularly 
those of the cheaper type. As an example, many more carpenters 
would be required to erect 50 dwelling houses at an average cost of 
$10,000 than to erect an apartment at a total cost of $500,000. 


Comparison of Conditions in Cities of Over 500,000 


HESE contrasts become of still further interest when comparison 
is made of the building experience of the various cities. Thus 
while, as noted above, the apartment-house construction of 1926 
accounted for almost one-half of the total provision of family living 
quarters in all American cities combined, the several cities differed 
greatly in this respect. Such differences are particularly striking in 
the case of the larger cities. There are in the United States 14 cities 
of more than 500,000 population. Table 2 shows the relative im- 
portance of apartment beat a single dwellings, and one-family 
dwellings in the construction programs of these cities for the years 
1921, 1925, and 1926. 

From this table it appears that in 1921 Boston showed a higher 
percentage of families provided for by new multifamily dwellings 
than any other city in the country. In that year 54 per cent of all 
families secorainadaten in new housekeeping dwellings in Boston 
were housed in apartments. San Francisco and Chicago each 
erected a relatively larger number of apartment units that year than 
did New York. In 1925, however, New York assumed the lead in 
housing of families in apartment houses, caring for 60.7 per cent of 
all the families provided for by new dwellings in this class Petructure. 
This proportion still further increased in 1926, when New York 
provided homes for 133,126 families, and of this number 71.6 per 
cent were cared for in apartment houses and only 16.2 per cent in 
one-family dwellings, the remaining 12.2 per cent being provided 
for in two-family dwellings. 

Figures are shown separately for each of the boroughs of New York 
City. In the Borough of Manhattan, which is Manhattan Island 
alone, only seven-tenths of 1 per cent of the families provided for in 
new dwellings were housed in one-family dwellings in 1921, and in 
1925 and 1926 only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total families were 
cared for in one-family dwellings. The Boroughs of the Bronx and 
Brooklyn also provided for a much larger number of families 10 
apartment houses than in one-family dwellings in each of these three 
years. The Borough of Queens, while providing for more familie: 
in one-family dwellings than in apartment houses in each year, shows 
that the preponderance of single-family dwellings over apartment 
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mits decreased from 1921 to 1925 and again in 1926. The Borough 
of Richmond, in contrast to the other boroughs, built no apartment 
houses in 1921, and in 1926 only 13.8 per cent of the total number of 
families accommodated were housed in the multifamily dwellings 
wud 71.7 per cent in one-family dwellings. 

jn 1921 Philadelphia, long known as acity of homes, showed a larger 
percentage of new one-family dwellings than any of the other large 
ities. In that year 93.3 per cent of the total families cared for by 
new construction were domiciled in single-family dwellings. How- 
yer, in 1925 Baltimore assumed the lead, with 89.5 per cent of its 
total new family units of that year in one-family dwellings, and led 
ain in 1926 with 92.4 per cent. 

The Pacific coast is represented among the cities of 500,000 and 
pver by Los Angeles and San Francisco. The former city is a far 
preater builder of separate homes than is the latter, and of the 
total families provided for in each of the three years shown, pro- 

ision was made for 50 per cent or more in single-family dwellings. 
nSan Francisco, on the other hand, each year owed a larger per- 
entage of families provided for in apartment houses than in one- 
family dwellings. 

Probably the three outstanding industrial cities of the group of 14 
argest cities are Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, yet in Detroit 
and Pittsburgh a much larger percentage of families were provided 
for in one-family dwellings in each of the three years shown than by 
the group as a whole. specially is this true of Pittsburgh, where 
even in 1926 the percentage of families cared for in one-family dwell- 
ings erected was 68 per cent. In Chicago, on the other hand, only 
17.6 per cent of the families provided for in 1926 were accommodated 
inone-family dwellings and 69.3 per cent were cared for in apartment 
houses. 

Milwaukee and Washington are cities of approximately the same 
sze. The population of the former was 517,000 and of the latter 
528,000 on July 1, 1926, according to the estimate of the Census 
Bureau. Contrast, however, their method of residential building. 
In 1926 Milwaukee built 3,629 housing units. Of that number 50.4 
per cent were in one-family dwellings, 30.1 per cent in two-family 
dwellings, and 19.5 per cent in apartment houses, while in W ashington 
6.3 per cent of the 7,911 new housing units were in apartment houses, 
43.3 per cent in one-family dwellings, and only four-tenths of 1 per 
cent in two-family dwellings. 
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TaBLE 2—PER CENT OF FAMILIES IN CITIES OF 500,000 OR OVER, PROVIDED FOR 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926 IN 
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1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 
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TREND TOWARD APARTMENT-HOUSE LIVING 


Comparison of Conditions in Cities Under 500,000 


[N TABLE 3 are shown all the cities having a population of from 
25,000 to 500,000 which provided new dwellings for 200 or more 
families in either 1925 or 1926. The table shows figures for 1921, 
1925, and 1926, where data are available for these three years. If 
the information is not available for 1921, the first year in which such 
statistics were collected by the bureau, it is shown for the earliest 
year available. A few of the smaller cities which have reached a 
population of 25,000 since 1920 are shown only for 1926. 

As a rule the percentage of families housed in apartment houses is 
lower in the cities having a population of less than 500,000 than for 
the average of all cities. There are some interesting exceptions, 
however. For example, apartment houses furnish habitation for a 
large majority of the new families provided for in most cities and 
towns Which are contiguous to large cities. For example, Yonkers, 
White Plains, and Mount Vernon, which are suburbs of New York, 
have in the past two years accommodated many more families in 
new apartment houses than in one-family dwellings. 

This was not true, though, in 1921. In that year Mount Vernon 
built one-family dwellings to accommodate 66.3 per cent of all fam- 
ilies provided for and apartments to house only 17.4 per cent. In 
1925 these percentages were 15.1 in one-family dwellings and 75.2 
inmultifamil} dwellings, while in 1926 only 6.2 per cent of the families 
provided for were to live in one-family dwellings and 88.5 per cent 
in apartment houses. Yonkers follows practically the same trend. 
In 1921, 76 per cent of the new families provided for were to live in 
single-family dwellings and only 24 per cent in apartments. In con- 
trast, only 18 per cent of those provided for in 1926 were to dwell in 
separate homes and 74.3 per cent in apartment houses. 

The same thing is true of Oak Park and Evanston, suburbs of 
Chicago, and Highland Park, a suburb of Detroit. All of these are 
fast-growing communities, and these figures would seem to show that 
the desire to own a home is not the only reason that is driving people 
to the suburbs. 

In general, the smaller cities of the Middle West build few apart- 
ment houses. A representative of a local chamber of commerce in 
one of the prosperous middle western cities of about 50,000 population 
made a statement to the bureau that quite a number of traveling 
salesmen and others would make his city their home if it had more 
apartment houses. He stated that as the husbands were away 
nuch of the time, the wives of these prospective inhabitants did not 
want houses, and that while this city is the center of a large trading 
area, these families moved to other cities although not so convenient, 
because of the lack of apartment houses in his city. 

In the medium and smaller sized cities of New England there isa 
larger percentage of two-family houses built than in the other sections 
of the country. It is quite often the practice there for a man to 
build a two-family house, occupy one unit himself, and rent the other 
unit to help him pay for the building. 

_ In the cities in Florida which have had such a phenomenal growth 
in the past few years the one-family dwelling has been the prevailing 
type of residence. In Miami in 1922, the first year for which reports 
were received from that city 85.9 per cent of the total families provided 
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for were in one-family dwellings and 14.1 per cent in apartmon: 
houses. In 1925, however, only 38 per cent were housed in one. 
family dwellings and 56 per cent in apartment houses. The yoo 
1926 saw one-family dwellings again predominating, with 65.4 percent 
of the total of families provided for during that year, apartments 
proven for only 27.4 per cent of the total number of families. |) 

ampa one-family houses provided for the majority of new family 
accommodations in all three years, caring for 89.3 per cent in 1999 
74.1 per cent in 1925, and 80.3 per cent in 1926. Apartment houses 
in that city provided for only 5.5 per cent in 1922, 25.9 per cent in 
1925, and 19 per cent in 1926. 

Sometimes two cities near each other and of nearly the same size 
have quite different ratios of single family dwellings to apartment 
houses. For instance, Fort Worth, Tex., in the three years shown 
never provided for as many as 10 per cent of new housing units in 
apartment houses. On the other Seid. Dallas, which is about 27 
per cent larger than Fort Worth, provided for 33.6 per cent of the new 
families accommodated in 1926 in apartment houses and for 25.3 per 
cent in 1925. 

With the exception of the suburban cities, it is the general rule that 
the larger the city the larger the percentage of families provided for 
in apartment houses. There are a few cities where no apartment 
houses were built during these three years, among them being Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Lexington. Ky.; Hamilton, Ohio; Springfield, Ohio; and 
Richmond, Ind. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED FOR 
IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926 








| 

Total | 

families | 
provided 
—_. 4 


| 


Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 





l 
| 1-family | 2-family 


Multi- 
family 
dwell- 
ings ? 


dwell- 
ings 


dwell- 
ings ! 


vided for in— 


Total 


| Per cent of families pro- 
} 





families | | . 

Per | Lfamily | 2family Multi- 
| dwell- | dwell- | 7 
| ings | ings! | ~ 





Akron, Ohio 


Alameda, Calif. 











Albany, N. Y. 














91 
302 
316 





15. 














1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 


3 Includes multifamil 


y dweliings with stores combined. 
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3.-PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED FOR 
N THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 192% AND 1926—Continued 








Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 
Total 





families 
provided Multi- 
for family 
dwell- 


ings 


1-family | 2-family 
dwell- | dweli- 
ings ings 





| Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 
Total 
—. 
provided) , -._; 
for | 1-family 





Multi- 

family 

dwell- 
ings 


| i 
| dwell- | dweli- 
| ings 


ings 





Anderson, Ind. 


Asheville, N.C. 





100. 0 
98.9 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











366 51.9 
695 59. 1 
363 17.9 


27.9 
12,1 
13, 2 


{ 
} 
} | 





Battle Creek, Mich. 








Bayonne, N. J. 





| 
56. 9 3.1 
722 1.7 5.0 
772 | 3.0 . 


274 | 





Berkeley, Calif. 





20 

1, 990 

1, 434 | 
| 





Binghamton, N. Y. 





55. e . | 
44. 34. 9 | 
34. 

| 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brookline, Mass. 





35. 6 
46.7 
42.1 





Cambridge, Mass. 




















Canton, Ohio 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 











l 

331 96.7 L 
427 81.0 . 
170 97.6 ° 
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TaBLe 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVID 


IN THE DIFFERENT’ TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Contnn¢ 8 


nued 








families 
provided 


Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 
Total 


yey oy 
dwell- | dwell- 
ings ings hs I 


for 





Multi- 
family 


Per cent of families pro. 
vided for in 
_ «Sa 
families > a 
Provided! 1-tamily | 2-famly | Multi 
dwell- | dwell: | family 

ings ings dwell. 


ings 





| 





Central Falls, R. I. 


Charleston, W. Va 





77.7 
91. 6 
76. 0 











Chester, Pa. 














Cicero, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





1, 161 
2, 522 
2, 530 








Colorado Springs, 





58, 2 
28. 7 


116| 100.0) 
200 89.5 
124 | 100. 0 





Columbus, Ga. 


Columbus, Ohio 





88 68. 2 
224 91.5 
226 92. 0 





65. 8 31.7 
66. 9 25. 7 
62. 3 33. 6 





Council Bluffs, lowa 











Cranston, R. 1. 








Davenport, Iowa 

















96. 
56. 
59. 
















“Ib 
— or 


romp 
rt 


18.8 
18.2 


—— 
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Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 





l-family 


dweil- 
ings 


| 
2-family 
| dwell- 


ings 


Multi- 
family 
dwell- 


ings 


Total 
families 
provided 
for 





Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 





1-family | 
dwell- | 
ings | 


2-family 
dwell- 
ings 


Multi- 
family 
dwell- 


ings 








Decatur, Il. 






Denver, Colo. 






















Des Moines, Iowa 





Duluth, 


Minn. 








Fe. SO et © 1, 006 





Re eee & 758 








87.1 
93. 1 
90. 4 





om or 
& O00 





637 
759 
489 


| 


& & 
OW > 


par 
Noes 





har 
AAO 











Durham, N.C. 





East Chicago, Ind. 








ee 

















eee eee eR em mem 











! 
376 | 
880 

1, 140 






abate 
Ow 


















760 





93. 8 
7.0 
60. 9 


~! 












BSe 
anne 











Elizabeth, N. J. 





itd kt 

















Evanston, Ill. 

















Evansville, Ind. 





Everett, Mass. 













S32 
om wo 


pon 


352 


SRS 
@wr-l 


53. 3 
76. 7 
73.9 







rT) 











Fall River, Mass. 





Fitchburg, Mass. 















deed he tt 








5 
2.0 


wee ke 
~J 





22. 7 
35. 6 
37.1 





ERS 
Neo 











RNR 
oun 

















47515°—27——_2 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, 2 eas hind D FOR 
IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Continue, , 














Per cent of families pro- Per — of fami 
vided for in— ided for i: 

+ Total 
_ | families 
l- ‘family 2-family | ara 4 1-family | 2-family | > 
dwell } “awell- | awell- dweil- dwell- 
ings imgs | eee ings ings 

















Flint, Mich. Fort Wayne, 








61.8 | 3. 58 81. 4 | 
94. ’ 98. 6 | 
93. . 6 . 98. 9 





Fort Worth, Tex. talveston, Tex 





96.7 : 03| 96.1] 
93.7 ; 5.7 97.2 


89. 1 ° . 0 2 53. 8 





Gary, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mi 





59. 1 | 4 | ! 630| 94.9 

54. 4 . 1, 423 89. 5 

61.8 | 3, 7 1, 955 8.7) 
} ' 





Hamilton, Ohio Hammond, Ind 














Hartford, Conn. 





717 | 8 | 39. 9 | 


2 628 6.7 16. 6 


2, 676 | ). 17.9 
| 





Highland Park, Mich. Holyoke, Mass 





| | 

| 53.5 46. 5 

19 | ¥ 3.8 | 333 3 
3 o 4 } 33. 5 22. 9 








Houston, Tex. Huntington, W. \ 








Indianapolis, Ind. Irvington, N. J. 





56. 1 1. : 38. 
50. 7 L, + , 24: 39. 
63. 8 . 35. 














. - 
Co 


58D 


re 
“IRD oH 


91.9 
18.5 
26.8 
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N THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND i u 
Per cent of families pro- Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— vided for in— - 
Total | Total 

Year families _ | families | | E 
Pe 1-family 2-family | aay -“* a 1-family | 2-famfly vee ol 
dwell- | dwell- | Gyeli- 7 dwell- | dwell- | GWvoit. 

ings ings : ings ings P 
ings ings 

5 a ed SAS 
Jackson, Mich. Jacksonville, Fla. 

: | 108 87.0 3.7 9.3 747 75.8 | 9.9 14.3 
ee ae 34 99. 1 9 0 1, 542 79.1 12.3 8.6 
> rm Me oS a ha 236 | 94.4 2.1 3. 5 2, 373 69.9 17.2 12.9 

Jamestown, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. 

’ | s161| 2044] 337] 21.9 970 441] 463| 493 
ee Sees 6.9 5.9 | 3,151 6) 27.5 71.9 
ac.  eaeccolbaph-.col 252 71.8 14.3 13.9| 2,601 1.8 7.3} 70.9 

Johnstown, Pa. Kansas City, Kans. 

EE a ee: 593 | 46. 4 | 40. 1 | 13.5 395} 100.0 | 0 0 
Pe es ocean: Loar! ied eet 2 sce: 907} 84.8] 121 3.1 
ee Td 213 | 77.9 | 15.0 | 7.0 736} 883| 16) 101 
paisa. te, oie & | | | 

Kansas City, Mo. Kearney, N. J. 
EN CTO ee oh 2,578 | 70 1.7 28, 2 205 52.7 35. 6 11.7 
RE otk eee 6,138 | 71.0 4.3 24.7 620 33. 1 47.4 19. 5 
a Phe ee eT 3, 723 | 7 4.6 43, 7 541 29. 0 37.0 34.0 
Kenosha, Wis. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Se are OS 128 82. 8 | 14.1 3.1 489 98. 8 1.2 0 
aos es r 634) 75.1 24. 4 5 832 88. 1 3.1 8.8 
itd ae Te eT 174 41.4 56.3 2.3 641 95.8 1.7 2.5 
Lakewood, Ohio Lancaster, Pa. 
| 
OE SESSLER 877 | 26.3| 723 1.4 73| 76.7) 192 4.1 
ata = = ap 812 29.6) 54.9 15.5 224 98.7 | 1.3 0 
lb -dknc bap gmncsvepensoee ct 586 | 23.9) 33.4 42.7 2 79.4) 20.6 0 
Lansing, Mich. Lawrence, Mass 
| 
492 93. 7 3.9 2.4 307 16.3 | 63. 2 20. 5 
548 91.1 | 5.8 3.1 279 9.3 | 33. 0 57.7 
542 89. 1 | 7.6 | 3.3 141 17.0| 22.7 60.3 
Lexington, Ky. Lima, Ohio 
127 100. o| 0 0 155 67.7 32.3 0 
267 100. 0 0 0 255 60. 8 0 39, 2 
164 100. 0 | 0 0 69 65. 2 2.9 31.9 
Lincoln, Nebr. Little Rock, Ark. 
241 97.5; 0 2.5 749| 96.0 1.3 2.7 
697 92. 1 0 7.9 834 91.3 7 21.0 
378 94.7 0 5.3 772 79. 0 0 8.0 
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TABLE 3. SPER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED pop 
IN T FFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Continucg 














Per cent of families pro- Per cent of families 
| vided for in— vided for ix 
Total |. Bean _| Total | 
families | _ | families | 
~~ 1-family | 2-family | —— —* 1-family | 2-family 
| dwell- | dwell- | Gyelt dwell- | dwell- 
| ings ings ings ings | ings 
} 


TO. 











Long Beach, Calif. Lorain, Ohio 





87.7 6. 8 | 
95. 1 4.9 
65. 6 17. 4 | 





Lowell, Mass. 





66. 4 
65. 3 
74. 5 





McKeesport, Pa 





89. 0 
96. 1 
93. 8 





Madison, Wis 





5 | 


9. 





Malden, Mass. Manchester, N. 





94 | 40. 4 7 74. 8 
378 | 31.0 : 67.7 
419 | 30. : 73.7 











Mansfield, Ohio 





100. 0 
85. 0 
76. 8 








Memphis, Tenn. Meriden, Conn. 





26. 43.7 
61. 28 
66. 22. 9 | 


CD ieeR SEE POE Rae eae, ee = 








err - 


Miami, Fla. 





38 


2 85, 
65. 


5 








Montclair, N. J. 





12. 5 | 
15. 0 
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IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—-Continued 


































































































Per cent of families pro- Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— vided for in— 
Total Total 
Year families anes a Fo - 
provided] , ¢,.,: —_ ulti- |provided P , ulti- 
for "| amity |2famity| taomty (for | family mis | fern 
oe | dee | well oo” | on 
ings ings ings ings ings ings 
— —_ } 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 
eee TSE Ee ft 246 66.3 16.3 17.4 470 89. 8 0 10.2 
1925... - 7, RR tot OR 1, 380 15.1 9.6 75. 2 700 83. 0 3.0 14.0 
AGNES, «ORI I RE 3, 346 6.2 5.3 88. 5 674 88.3 2.7 9.6 
Newark, N. J. New Bedford, Mass 
ws: TAT eo 1, 393 19.1 49.1 31.8 522 42.5 | 52.9 4.6 
RI ONS 5 RE 2, 729 16. 5 51.2 32.4] 1,027 23.1 39.5 37.4 
8 ee er ssn ahs 3, 050 13.7 34.2 52.1 135 61.5 34.1 4.4 
New Britain, Conn. New Brunswick, N. J. 
FFE Dee 215 20.0 38. 1 41.9 129 25. 6 71.3 3.1 
-° ERRRS «eens Kaa & 1, 219 11.2 11.8 76.9 290 46. 2 53. 8 0 
RINE: SR Fe Bs 410 33. 9 42.9 23.2 244 46.7 33. 6 19.7 
i Ceres 
New Castle, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 
ee ES NPT eT ae AN ES 
a CO a cee ST AGRE Ccs OcHe 1, 191 10. 4 19.5 70. 1 
wae AS 227 | 90. 3 | 7.0 2.6| 1,458 12.8 7.7 79. 5 
New Orleans, La. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
fe Se et 2, 335 | 41.8 47.2 11.0 247 74.9 17.8 7.3 
PERS oc Rr ee hi 2, 741 26. 0 §3. 1 20. 9 857 30. 6 8.4 61.0 
RS. o> RE esata fi 2, 038 24.7 56. 2 19. 1 672 40.9 9. 4 49.7 
} 
Newton, Mass. Niagara Falls, N. Y 
ee a RR ee 249 83. 5 15.3 ig 286 56.3 | 37.1 6.6 
ee” ta Reeeee, o 1, 033 52.4 47.2 .4 885 30. 1 46.2 23. 7 
RR Oe 692 58. 4 41.6 0 550 43.5 | 42.5 14.0 
Norfolk, Va. Norristown, Pa. 
| aR a) See ae ee a 419 69. 2 17.2 13. 6 31 83.9 0 16.1 
FE END rte COURT 523 72.8 8.6 18.5 240 95. 8 4.2 0 
Sts" ee De 437 72.3 7.6 20. 1 89 89. 9 2.2 7.9 
Norwalk, Conn. Oakland, Calif. 
RR a ee a 72 83. 3 16.7 0 2, 681 77.9 4.3 17.8 
Se. Ponsa 285 68. 1 26. 0 6.0 6, 518 71.2 7.3 21.4 
| ee) RG 263 76. 4 21.3 2.3 4,519 66. 4 6.4 27.2 
Oak Park, Il. Ogden, Utah 
ee 720 70.3 4.7 25. 0 477 91.2 0 8.8 
| RRR. oe gait 1, 128 24. 1 1.1 74.8 311 78.8 0 21.2 
EE. 744 29. 7 8 69. 5 245 82. 4 3.3 14.3 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED 





IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND {926—Continued = 





Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 
Total | 





families | 
provided) 1 family | 2-family 

bd & 5 “Li y . . 

for | ‘awell- | dwell- | family 
ings | ings | “ings 


Multi- 


Per cent of famili 
vided for in 
Total 
families 
provided 
for 





°7 P " Miele? 
1-family | 2-family) (*"lt- 
dwell- | dwell- fa ay 


° ° dwell] 
ings | ings rhea 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Nebr. 








Oshkosh, Wis 





| 
04 | 44.1 
228 84. 2 


} 
168 97.0 | 





Passaic, N. J. 





16.4 60. 1 
17.4 39. 4 
13. 0 37. 0 





Paterson, N. J. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





54. 5 | 


Kp = | 
=. 


! 
oe a 
' 57.3 | 








oO 


3. 





Plainfield, N. J 








61.7 


39. 9 


100.0 0 
| 0 


» g 





Pontiac, Mich, 


Port Arthur, Tex 





| 


Portland, Me. 


100.0 | 





Portiand, Oreg. 








Portsmouth, Ohio. 





















ss 


c= 


bho 
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« 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED FOR 
IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Continued 


5 








—— 









Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— 














Total Total 
Year a! | a a 
provide a : ti- |provide 
for 1-family.| 2-family family for 
dwell- | dweli- | aweli- 
ings ings ings 


Per cent of families pro- 


vided for in— 








1-family | 2-family | —_- 
dwell- | dwell- poo 
ings ings ings 


















Providence, R. 





Pueblo, Colo. 










ee 





51.2 
37.6 
40. 2 





413 
270 


Ne 





oe 
oie Rac 















Quincy 


, Til. 





Quincy, Mass. 






















ooo 


1, 163 





57.2 . 
66. 1 25. 1 
59. 4 y 













Reading, Pa. 























Veen ee ORO OR Oe ORO Hee 











rr ee 


















| ' ) 
169} 77.5) 15.4 7.1) $333] 56.2) 527.0 3 16.8 
560} 84.1 4.8 4.1 | 476 91.6 3. 4 5.0 
471 | 86. 8 | 8.9 4.2 | 290 94.8 a1 2.1 
Revere, Mass. Richmond, Ind. 
152 69.7| 30.3 0 41 58.5} 415] 0 
223 54.7| 43.9 1.3 228} 100.0 | 0 0 
264 33.7 37.5 28.8 205} 100.0 | 0 | 0 





Richmond, Va. 


Roanoke, Va. 





78. 1 
46.3 
76.1 


Pre 
mo 





on to 


A 
“100 


580 






ree 
on 





Rocheste 


a M.. 2. 














Sacramen 


to, Calif. 








1921 








1925 
1926 












tt 











SU nee 


737 
1, 662 
1, 198 


84.0 
75. 6 
86. 6 








St. Joseph, Mo. 





100. 0 
84.2 
96. 3 


© 


3 
.2 





ee 
Neo 
ae | 











St. Peters 


burg, Fila. 
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IDE 
IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Contin 
| Per cent of families pro- Per cent of famili: 
vided for in— vided for ir 
Total | __| Total Nie. 
Year families | | _ | families | 
a | 1-family 2-family family — 1-family | 2-famil 
| dwell- | dwell- | qwoli- dwell- | dwell- 
ings ings ings ings | ings 
| | ™ 
San Antonio, Tex. San Diego, Calif. 
| em 
ES: SEE. 1,718 95. 5 | 0 4.5 1, 450 | 88. 6 0.3 
| a ee 6 ae 1, 873 92. 0 A 7.5 4, 157 75. 8 17. 5 
i St Se es a 1, 964 | 82.8 3.9 13. 2 3, 734 87.7 5.3 
San Jose, Calif. Savannah, Ga. 
. pee } | 
RR Nhe ens He, ER 300 83. 7 3.6 12.7 347} 81.0 0 
PE Se ee eS eee } 496 91.3 2. 0 6.7 265 93. 2 6.8 
EE a EE 683 85, 8 3.7 10. 5 331 75. 5 13. ( 
Schenectady, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
© EO > Rea Rae © 193} 70.0| 30.0 0 75| 81.3 | 18.7 
SE aT: RSE 793 59. 3 25. 1 15. 6 497 65. 8 34. 2 
ER at SS ee EES 289 77.1 20. 4 2.4 217 | 56. 2 | 25. 8 
Seattle, Wash. Sheboygan, Wis. 
BOE knw dasitnaacuas tienen | 1, 961 90. 5 0 | 9.5 90 95. 6 4.4 
I es ee | 5, 570 65. 0 0 35. 0 367 61.9 24. 0 
Wi. banhastuacnuntsauiiinena 5, 342 62. 5 0 37.5 334 80. 2 18.9 
Ss 
Shreveport, La. Sioux City, lowa 
a es 1, 157 100. 0 | 0 | 0 638 90. 4 5. 0 
PE ee es ee 799 100. 0 0 0 748 81.4 7 
ees eee ee ee é 597 100. 0 0 0 359 | 87.2 3. 3 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. Somerville, Mas: 
RE er ey Se. re 303 100. 0 0 0 204 5. 4 75.5 
ee en eee 275 93. 5 5.1 L4 568 1.9 31.9 
Ee ee ee 212 94, 3 5.7 0 352 2.0 3. 4 
South Bend, Ind. Spokane, Wash. 
j 
ee See ee 665 78. 0 13.8 8.1 438 98. 7 Q | 
RS See es ae 1, 247 97. 6 1.5 9 716 97. 6 +3 
Be iindncnnbvinnmibage bbb been 1, 036 96. 8 2.7 .5 662 99. 1 0 
u 
Springfield, Il. Springfield, Mass 
NE tiles biccinncdiniedibeduasel 210 76. 7 6.7 16. 6 827 59. 9 30. 0 
PA csdduhmbascadcnatssliiningaiate 543 79.9 3. 5 16. 6 1, 944 27. 6 42. 2 
RE SFr age: 431 80. 0 2.3 17. 6 1, 329 40. 27.5 
Springfield, Ohio Stamford, Conn. 
nc cistubbsiwenilndibinutinl® 253 90. 9 9.1 0 190 5D 5 34,7 | 
RN: 4 cnnitcl acicglibate alanis. haakioadian 347 84. 4 15. 6 0 509 37.1 34. 0 | 
Sie cicctaneldasdonsntebunehl 274 89. 1 10.9 0 561 36. 5 22,8 
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OR TsBLE 3.-—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED FOR 
~ IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Continued 
Per cent of families pro- | Per cent of families pro- 
vided for in— vided for in— 
Total | Total 
ti. Year families | we families nied 
ly provided) ; ¢. 433. | 9. 1 ulti- |provided| ,_ Her | 9: : Multi- 
| for | aware |-awell | family | for |" jamiy |2samy | family 
‘vd Sal dwell- ‘rae dpa dwell- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings 
—. | ed 
Steubenville, Ohio Stockton, Calif. 
1.1 
6.7 001. .vccembeabaaddeseets 489.3 0 10.7 624 | 66. 8 0 33. 2 
7.0 ESR ERAS 226 | 71.2 8.5 20. 3 410| 89.5 7.6 2.9 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES, IN CITIES OF LESS THAN 500,000, PROVIDED ro; 
IN THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN 1921, 1925, AND 1926—Continy ; 
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Exploitation of Labor Through Nonpayment of Wages, and 
Efforts of Labor Offices to Enforce Payment 


HE defrauding of wage earners through the failure of employers 
if to pay the promised wages continues to be a widespread and 
serious evil. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently made inquiry of the various State labor officials as to their 
experience and activities in the handling of wage claims of workers 
yho considered themselves defrauded and appealed to these officials 
for help. A similar inquiry was made in 1920 and the results pub- 
shed in the March, 1921, Labor Review. The results of the recent 
inquiry may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) There is in the United States a widespread exploitation of 
labor through failure to pay wages. Thus in 1926, in 16 States for 
yhich more complete reports were made, wage claims settled only 
after the intervention of the State labor officials numbered over 
93,400 and represented in the aggregate a collection of $1,216,000. 
Some of these undoubtedly arose through misunderstanding on the 
part of employees, but many were cases of intentional fraud. 
Moreover, there are unquestionably many legitimate wage claims 
which are never pressed. 

(2) Although the amount of the average wage claims, about $50,} 
may seem small, the records of hardship and destitution following 
the workers’ failure to collect their earnings include such tragedies as 
dispossession of lodgings, recourse to charity organizations, and even 
death from exposure and suicide. 

(3) A substantial number of State labor offices are rendering 
valuable service in collecting wages for workers unable to employ 
alawyer or ignorant of their iegal rights. 

(4) The wage-adjustment work has increased very greatiy in 
several of the labor offices. Such increase was particularly marked 
in the California, New Jersey, and New York offices, the first- 
mentioned office reporting the settlement of 16,121 cases in 1926 as 
ompared to 5,362 in 1920, and in New Jersey the number of claims 
reported paid up in 1926 was almost sixty times the number settled 
In 1920. 

(5) Some labor offices, notably California, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
and Utah, are backed with effective legislation in their wage-collection 
work, but a number of offices are heavily handicapped in such 
activities by inadequate legal support. Certain offices, however, 
despite laws without force or without specific legal authorization are 
doing effective wage-adjustment work. 


Number and Amount of Wage Claims, 1920 and 1926 
TABLES 1 and 2 bring together the detailed figures on wage 


collections from those States from which reports were in such 
form as to permit of tabular presentation. 





‘Based on number of claims reported settled. 
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OFFICES 
1920 1926 
Office | Total Average Total 

| amount amount amount 

| collected | of claim | collected 
Arizona Industrial Commission-______.-.........-..------ (?) (?) 3 $1, 866. 00 | 
Arkansas Bureau of Labor and Statistics__._._____..____- (4) (*) 4, 021. 00 
California Bureau of Labor Statisties__........._._______- $206, 389.00 | $38. 49 | 5 976, 368. 00 
Colorado Labor Department-_-.____..__._-....-..-.-------- 33, 642. 00 | 36. 77 13, 896. 00 
Connecticut Department of Labor__._...........-__-__-- 1, 815. 00 18 15 (4) 
Louisiana Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistices______ (6) oa 15, 000. 00 | 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries____-_- 5, 749. 00 | 16. 71 28, 705. 00 | 
Montana Department of Agriculture, Labor, and In- | 

 s se FORRES ae Lied s Bhs) he OE | A Fe Ge hb (4) (*) 41.00 | 
Nebraska Department of Labor___..........-__...-..__-- 12,678.00 | 186.44 (7) 
Nevada Office of Labor Commissioner. .___-_-__.-_.---__- § 7, 500. 00 125.00 | *% 12, 784. 00 
New Jersey Department of Labor_______-..._-._-...--.-- 1090.00 | 11 15.00 10, 863. 00 | 
New York Department of Labor (division of aliens) ___-_- (4) (4) 31, 169. 00 | 
Oklahoma Department of Labor- -_-_-_- SASS rE ee 24, 850. 00 | 20. 83 | 13 3, 120. 00 | 
ES LT, Ea | 14 23,781.00 | 41.58] *® 20, 147.00 | 
Porto Ricé Bureau of Labor.....:...................-.-.- | 1,254.00} 16.29 (4) | 
Utah Industrial Commission______._____-___-_.-___._____- (4) (4) 8 12, 377. 00 | 
Washington Department of Labor and Industries (divi- | 
sion of industrial relations) _..................-..-..-.-- | 87,873.00 | 67. 72 73, 584. 00 

West Virginia Bureau of Labor-.-_-...__......._...._..___- } (4) (4) 18 4, 000. 00 | 
Wyoming Department of Labor and Statistics__._______- | 15, 204. 00 | 40. 76 8, 594. 00 | 





? Unless otherwise specified, average is based on number of claims settled. 
2No department of labor in 1920. 

*Nine months, 

‘Not reported. 

‘Includes also amounts collected in part payment of claims still pending. 















respondence. No statistical report for 1926. 
* Average. 
*Eight months. 
itMoney involved. 
1]Based on money involved. 
14 Based on claims paid. 


i4Ten months. 
i6 Estimate. 


4} Not including cases handled by telephone, which would increase amount substantially. 
















TABLE 1.—AMOUNT COLLECTED IN WAGE CLAIMS, 1920 AND 1926, BY STATE LABOR 


| AVerage 


amount 


of Claim! 


$16, % 
27.5 
60, 5 
26, 4 

(*) 
16, 
14,7 


(‘) 
168, 
12 31.9 
31.9) 
1297 4 
46. 1 


‘Cases involving less than $50 referred to legal aid society. According to records of preceding 4 years 
average number of cases referred in 1920 was 1,872, involving approximately $10,000. 
7 All complaints referred to municipal judge except out-State cases, which department handles by cor 















































§Not reported. 


ee ota 


genre 

€All complaints referred to municipal judge. 

7A verage. , 
*Eight months. 

®*Paid up cases. 

10 Not including those handled by telephone. 
11 Ten months. 
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‘Average based on 4-year record. Al! these claims were referred to legal aid society. 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE CLAIMS SETTLED, 1920 AND 1926 
1920 | 1926 
Total . | Total ait 
Onan number or | number —- 
of claims| *¢ ofclaims| * 
FE eae eee eee (2) (1) 2 236 | 2 11 
Arkansas Bureau of Labor and Statistics................-...--- (3) (*) 297 | l 
California Bureau of Labor Statistics_.................-.-.-.--- 7, 603 5, 362 27,813 | — 16, 12 
Colorado Department of Labor..:..<.......<.6--<>-~~.5...- 1, 300 915 961 | 5i 
Connecticut Department of Labor_..........._........-.-.---.- 100 100 @ | @ 
Louisiana Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics.__._._____- a _} eee § 1, 200 5 90 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries..._____...- 773 344 1, 947 1,4 
Montana Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry-__-__. (3) (°) 27 | 
Nebraska Department of Labor. ...................-......-..-.- 117 68 © | ©. 
Nevada Office of Labor Commissioner-...............--.-.-.--- 177 7 60 § 201 | ° 7 
New Jersey Department of Labor--................--.---...-.- 7 6 590 | 935 
New York Department of Labor (division of aliens)_._________- 251 221 1, 796 1, 0 
Oklahoma Department of Labor__..............-..-._-.-.-.... 1, 326 1, 193 188 bas 
I ON io rece ncccosswdtbccpecenbencecces 11 1, 440 1572 | 71,049) = 140 
eh | EES aS 217 77 ® | Of 
Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics...............-..-.----------- (8) (8) _ 3 | a 
, Utah Industrial Commission_..._............-.- pinwdiievenened (3) () 7 245 | ‘a 
RY Washington Department of Labor and Industries (industrial ‘ 
; menmtieme GIVI 3 ok ok occ dadoaccddukieoas are 12 1, 500 1, 401 2, 122 | 1,11 
West Virginia Bureau of Labor.___.__.._._..-_._.:_---.-_.___- (*) @ 200 be 
if Wyoming Office of Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. ______ 467 373 a, sf 
} 1No department of labor in 1920. 
1 Nine months. 


14 Not including 230 cases handled by correspondence, of whose disposition, there is no record. 
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It will be noted that in California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York there was a very great increase in the number of claims 
handled and adjusted in 1926 as compared with 1920, while in other 
States, for example, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Oregon, the number 
of cases declined. So many factors are involved in this collection of 
wage claims that an analysis of the causes of increase or decrease 
in the amount of work done by State labor offices would be a most 
difficult task, and no explanation of the difference in volume of work 
in the two periods was requested.- However, partial explanations 
may be inferred from the reports of these offices on their legal author- 
ization or from their recommendations for new legislation. 

In addition to the offices covered by the above tables a number of 
other offices made partial returns. The Maine Department of Labor 
and Industry’s record for 1926 is 15 settlements, while the Michigan 
Department of Labor and Industry reports the collection of $9,332.65 
inwagesin 1926, not including claims settled directly with theclaimant. 
The New Hampshire Bureau of Labor, the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, and the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
have adjusted wage claims, but gave no detailed figures. 

In the following States the labor office reported no legal authorization 
to collect wage claims: Florida, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. The Iowa Bureau of 
Labor, however, refers wage claims to the municipal court. The 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics and Employment usually refers 
such claims to the municipal courts, public defenders, or legal aid 
societies. The Kansas, Minnesota, and South Dakota officers refer 
wage claims to small debtors’ or small claims courts. When the 
amounts involved exceed $50, the Minnesota Industrial Commission 
advises placing the case in an attorney’s hands. In North Dakota 
an act of 1921 provides for conciliation boards to handle wage claims. 
There was no collection of wage claims in 1926 in Illinois, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and no report was 
made as to whether the labor offices have authority to make such 
collections. No reply was received from Delaware, Georgia, the 
Philippine Islands,* or Porto Rico. In Delaware, however, the duties 
of the labor commission are confined to the supervision and enforce- 
ment of the laws concerning women and children in industry.' A 
recent typewritten report? from the Philippine Bureau of Labor 
states that in 1925 there were 349 wage claims decided by that office 
in favor of the claimant. These cases involved 41,890.39 pesos,’ of 
which 19,209.63 pesos was recovered and turned over to the claimants. 
The report of the commissioner of Porto Rico for 1924-25 shows that 
in that fiscal year the island bureau of labor settled 144 of 304 wage 
claims and collected in connection therewith $2,209.03. 

No questionnaire was sent to Alabama, Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, and 
New Mexico, as the character or status of their present labor offices 


indicated that they were not engaged in the special activity covered 
in this inquiry. 


ee 





* Philippine report received too late for inelusion in article. ' 
'U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties Bul. No. 370: Labor laws of the United States with decisions of courts 
rating thereto. Washington, 1925, p. 273. , 
.* Phi — Islands Department of Commerce and Communications, bureau oflabor. Principal activi- 
ties of the bureau of labor. Manila [1926], p. 15. 
Peso at par= 50 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Laws Under Which Labor Offices Handle Wage Claims The 
T# E Arizona Industrial Commission reports that it handles wage omp 
claims under the act of 1925, which created it.4 Difficulties _~ 


OVer wage claims in this State are principally in the cottage. ay 
building industry, and the wage claims are almost always over $5), oP a 
which takes them out of the reach of the small claims court. Tha; Mm’ » 


court was provided for by the present legislature over the commis. he - 
sion’s protest, the latter body preferring authority to take assign. ot 
ments, interview the parties to the wage dispute, and if the employer eo 
still refused payment to press the case in court without costs to the ; o 
claimant. er | 

The Arkansas commissioner of labor or any person authorized by The 
him, upon application of either employer or employee, is given hat t 
authority by an act of 1923 (No. 380, secs. 15-17) “‘to inquire into, “ c 
hear, and decide disputes arising from wages earned (provided the The 


amount in controversy does not exceed $200) and shall allow or 
reject any deductions from such wages.”’ The act does not apply to 
wages “‘where regulated by Federal statute.”’ 

The California commissioner of labor and his duly authorized rep- Bh the 
resentative are empowered, under section 7 of the State wage collec- the 
tion law (Stats. 1919, ch. 228) “to take assignments of wage clains Bihat 
and prosecute actions for the collection of wages and other demands of Hijo. ac 
persons who are financially unable to employ counsel in cases in which The 


il, 


in the judgment of the commissioner, the claims for wages are valid 







03, 
or co 
ially 





law re 







and enforceable in the courts; to issue subpoenas, to compe! the The 
attendance of witnesses or parties and the production of boo! tate 
papers, or records, and to administer oaths and to examine witnesses Hind ¢ 
underoath, * * * and to take depositions and affidavits for the BBiexce 







purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act and all other acts 
now or hereafter placed in the bureau for enforcement.” 

The Colorado Labor Department states in its twentieth annual report 
that “there is no statute in existence authorizing the labor commis- 
sioner to collect private debts,” and that its wage-collection work is 
hampered by this lack of definite authorization. The legislature, 
however, appropriates $1,200 per annum for the compensation o! a 
clerk to assist in handling wage claims. 

The Labor Department of Connecticut reports that it handles wage 

i claims under section 5312 of the General Statutes, 1918, which pro- 
: vides a penalty for withholding wages, and under the weekly pay [ihpiss; 
day law (Acts of 1919, ch. 216, secs. 1 and 2). just 

The Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics of Louisiint Tend 
points out that certain legal restrictions are imposed upon the assess-  FBpriy; 
ment of fines by the employer, upon withholding wages as a met! (; 
of punishment and upon deductions ‘‘beyond the actual damage Bipoy 
done willfully, maliciously, or negligently to the property of the Bioh 
employer.” Cases of violation are handled by the State labor oilice T 
which gives the employer the choice of paying the wages due or being Hinen 
prosecuted. When recourse is had to prosecution the State lavor Hibs it 
office furnishes an attorney to collect the claim by civil action. 

The Maine Department of Labor and Industry invokes the week!y 
payment of wages law ° in its wage-collection work. 
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4 Arizona Acts of 1925, ch. 83. 
5 Maine Rev. Stats. of 1916, ch. 49, sec. 34. 
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The Massachusetis Department of Labor and Industries may make 
omplaints against any person for a violation of section 148 of the 
veekly wage payment law. Such complaint must be made within 
bree months of the violation and ‘‘on the trial no defense for failure 
9 pay as required, other than the attachment of such wages by trus- 
ee process or a valid assignment thereof or a valid set-off against 
he same, or the absence of the employee from his regular place of 
apor at the time of payment, or an actual tender to such employee 
ithe time of payment of the wages so earned by him, shall be valid.”’ ° 

The Michigan Department of Labor and Industry is charged with the 
nforcement of the provisions of Act No. 62 of the Public Acts of 
1925, regulating the time and manner of the payment of wages. 

The Montana Department of Agriculture, Labor and Industry reports 
hat that State has “‘no adequate law to permit the collection of 
uch claims.” 

The Nevada labor commissioner is authorized (Stats. of 1915, ch. 
03, sec. 4) “‘to take assignment of wage claims and prosecute actions 
or collections of wages and other demands of persons who are finan- 
ially unable to employ a counsel in cases in which, in the judgment 
of the commissioner, the claims for wages are valid and enforceable 
in the courts.’ If, after investigation, the commissioner is satisfied 
hat the claim is valid, he turns the cases over to a district attorney 
for action. 

The New Hampshire commissioner of labor writes: ‘‘We have no 
law relative to this matter, except the weekly payment of wages law.”’ 

The Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey reports that there is a 
tate law ’ requiring every person, firm, association or partnership 
und every corporation organized under the corporation act of 1896 

Hexcept agricultural and water workers) to pay at least every two 
eeks in legal currency the full amount of wages earned and unpaid 

p to within 12 days of said payment and providing penalties of from 

25 to $100 for violation. Complaint must be made within 60 days 
from the date the wages become payable, and two weeks’ written 
notice must be given before complaintis made. The complaint must 
besigned by the commissioner of labor, the State department of labor 

eng ‘authorized and directed to enforce the provisions”’ of the act.® 

The director of the division of aliens of the New York State Department 
j Labor cites section 211 of the labor law as the authority of that 
illice to act in wage claims. This section provides that the “com- 
nissioner shall cooperate with any employee in the enforcement of a 
just claim against his employer and for his protection against frauds 
and other improper practices on the part of any person, public or 
private.’ 

Cases are handled under the labor law (art. 6, secs. 195-197), which 
provides that wages be in cash, and be paid weekly or semimonthly, and 
prohibits assignments of wages. Penalty is provided for violations. 

The Department of Labor of Oklahoma acts to bring about the settle- 
nent of wage claims but refuses to handle any part of the money 
is it has “no authority to collect wages under the laws of this State.’’ 








Labor Law Bulletin No. 9. 
sn w Jersey P. L. of 1899, ch. 38, as amended by P. L. of 1904, ch. 195, and Comp, Stats., 1910, p. 3044. 
7 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 408: Laws relating to payment of wages, by Lindley D. Clark 
Paley J. Tracy. Washington, June, 1926, p. 103 @ 
'- 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 370: Labor Law of the United Sates with decisions of courts 
sting thereto. Washington, 1925, p. 760. 


1 Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
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The Oregon Bureau of Labor has no authority to adjust wage claims 
according to its biennial report for 1925 and 1926, “unless the lay. 
creating the department could impliedly be construed to give us that 
work to do.”’ 

The Porto Rico Bureau of Labor reported in 1921 that in the matte 
of handling wage claims it acts on authority of the law creating the 
bureau and of section 18 of Jones Act, approved by the United S} 
Congress March 2, 1917. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics of Texas is charged with the 
duty of enforcing the semimonthly pay-day law and of instituting 
prosecutions in connection therewith (Acts of 1915, ch. 25, sec. 3). ° 

The Industrial Commission of Utah is authorized to enforce the 
provisions of an act of 1919 providing for the regulation of and time 
of payment of wages to employees in private employments, {or 
regular pay days in such employments, and for a penalty for violations 

The Department of Labor and Industries of Washington handles wage 
cases under authority of the law, which provides that payment {or 
labor ‘‘be made in lawful money * * * and when any laborer 
performing work or labor as above shall cease to work, whether by 
discharge or by voluntary withdrawal, the wages due shall be forth- 
with paid either in cash or by order redeemable in cash at its face 
value on presentation at bank, store, commissary, or other place in the 
county where the labor was performed” (Remington and Ballinger 
Code, 1905, ch. 112, sec. 7594). 

The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Wyoming calls attention 
to an act *° on the statute books of that State which, he writes, “is 
evidently intended to require payments at the termination of employ- 
ment.’ The law, however, is ambiguous and uncertain in its terns: 
when a suit is successful a penalty may be imposed upon the em- 
ployer, but ‘“‘the employee gets no benefits from the prosecution, not 
even the wages he has earned.”’ Claimants are frankly told “ that 
the labor commissioner has no power to collect wages.” 

As is seen, in some States wage claims are handled by labor offices 
which according to their own reports are not specifically authorized 
by law todoso. Itis interesting to note, however, that all the States 
except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, and Washington have 
some form of periodic wage payment legislation, which has been found 
helpful by certain labor offices as a background for wage adjustment. 


Procedure 
JN LABOR offices which do not refer wage claims to other agencies 


ates 


the initial procedure in the handling of cases does not vary greatly § 


from State to State. Claims are taken up by correspondence, per- 
sonal calls, conferences, and hearings. Some cases are handled by 
telephone. 

When the matter can not be adjusted by this preliminary procedure, 
the next steps differ somewhat from State to State. The Arizona and 
Nevada offices refer cases to county attorneys. In Arkansas building 
cases a lien is filed in the labor office, and sometimes it is necessary 
to file suit. . 

In California in most instances the employer and the wage claimant 
are cited to appear at a hearing before the State commissioner of labor 
statistics. If an adjustment can not be thus effected, the employe! 


10 Wyoming Comp. Stats., 1920, ch. 257, sec. 4310, as amended by Acts of 1923, ch. 36. 
[1176] 
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must appear at the district attorney’s office “to show cause why a 
warrant should not be issued for his arrest.’”” The question in con- 
troversy 18 again gone over before a representative of the district 
,itorney’s Office in the presence of an agent or deputy of the bureau 
of labor statistics, the defendant employer, and the wage claimant. 
jf the employer maintains his refusal to settle the claim in the 
amount decided upon as due the claimant, a criminal warrant is 
sued for his arrest. Criminal or civil action, however, is resorted 
to only when there is no alternative. 

The Louisiana office advises the employer that if he does not settle 
at once, the claim will be collected by a member of the legal aid 
ciety at the employer’s expense. 

The employer is given to understand by the Maine office that if the 
aim is adjusted before a certain date the department will not start 
criminal action, but that the complaint will be filed ‘‘ pending future 
observance of the law.” 

As already stated, the Towa Bureau of Labor turns all wage claims 
over to the municipal court, where an effort is made through the 
assignment clerk to settle the case without cost to either the employer 
or claimant. When such settlement is not possible and the assign- 
ment clerk thinks that the claim is a just one, the court orders that 
the costs follow the suit, and the department’s attorney takes care 
of the case without charge to the claimant. This scheme has been 
in operation for the past eight years. The former assignment clerk 
reported that fully 80 per cent of the claims were settled without 
cost or recourse to court procedure. Such an arrangement, however, 
would not be possible except with a friendly court. All four of the 
judges of this municipal court have been cordially in sympathy with 
this system. 

When the Massachusetts office fails to bring about an adjustment 
the employer is summoned into court. If he is found guilty, the 
judge continues the case for a few weeks to give him the opportunity 
to pay the claim. 

The Montana department handles wage cases almost entirely by 
correspondence, but its experience is reported as ‘‘very unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

lithe New Jersey department is unsuccessful in its preliminary 
procedure, written notice is served on the employer and if there is no 
open question as to the merits of the wage claim a complaint is 
signed against him at the close of the time set. Indictment by 
grand jury must be secured in order to get a conviction. In only 
one case has there been a conviction, as the primary purpose in these 
cases is to secure the payment of the wages rather than to penalize 
the employer. Recourse is now being had to the practice of making 
complaint before a police magistrate through whose cooperation the 
department is able so to impress the employer with the gravity of 
his offense that the wage claim is paid without further procedure. 
Some wage claims have been referred to the civil courts; but the 
epartment’s experience shows that in slich event a prompt settle- 
inent can not be expected except in cases coming under the pauper 
act which allows free service for claims involving $20 or less. 

In New York, if the employer refuses to follow the advice of the 
vision of aliens to pay the claim, the complainant is counseled to 
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take court action. When it is thought necessary, the director of tho 
division or his representative accompanies the complainant to coy, 
on the day of trial in order to present the facts in the case, whic) nlo 
the division has secured. Psu 

The Pennsylvania department and the Wisconsin commission Myyk 
advise the complainants to consult an attorney, the Texas commis. he | 
sioner directs suit by the attorney general or by county or distric: gs 
attorney, and the Michigan department and the Utah commission, as he fi 
already indicated, have the power themselves to enforce the legisla. 108 ¢ 
tion regulating the payment of wages. sonal 


he est 
rt mpla 


Causes for the Nonpayment of Wages ee 
reco! 
AMONG the outstanding causes for the nonpayment of wages. Miers 
which lead to the presentation of claims at State labor offices Hip) N 

are the following: nd 
1. Misunderstanding of rates of pay and employment conditions, Bij % 
2. Failure of workers to insist upon periodic payments. bafeg 
3. Practice of workers of quitting without notice and of failing to Jjprot: 
work out the full term for which engaged. ann 
4. Bad checks given to workers. the « 
5. Insufficient capital on part of employers and undertaking of Qiu 
work by contractors at such a low figure that they are unable to pay Se 
the workers. follo 
6. Objection of employers to paying wages except on regular pay Hpers 
days, sometimes with intention to defraud the laborer of his Jjyee 
earnings. SIX | 
7. Inefficient management. divi 
8. Inadequate wage payment legislation. alte 
The Colorado office makes particular mention of cases in which TI 
housewives try to ‘‘beat’’ domestic servarits out of their earnings. Hj 
The Louisiana commissioner declares that some employers never pay ~ 
until they are forced to do so. Intentional failure on the part of 9") 
“shoestring” promoters, notably in the mining industry, accounts Jer 
for some of the Nevada wage claims; and both that office and that qyyktt 
of Ohio make specific mention of wage claims by nurses. sh 
The Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Wyoming officials repori 1 
special difficulties in the form of complaints from mine workers or Hs* 
oil drillers, the Wyoming commissioner stating that the exploitation 9" 


of labor in that State is encouraged by the great stretches of thinly 
populated land. . 
Recommendations " 


HE recommendations of various labor offices regarding improve- 
ments in the methods of collecting wage claims are given in Driei 
below. A large number of the offices did not report on this point. 
The Industrial Commission of Arizona is in favor of a law similar af 
to that of California, which makes it a prison offense to employ #% 
labor and fail to pay the same upon resignation or discharge. 
The setting up of small claims courts is favored by the labor offices bi 
of Arkansas and Colorado, but in Arizona where such a court has Hija 
recently been constituted, this was done over the protest of the 
industrial commission. ne 
The Commissioner of Labor of Louisiana thinks he should have a 
jurisdiction in the collection of wages, or a poor man’s court should 
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. established or a public defender appointed to collect wages from 
ployers who fail or refuse to pay their workers. If possible such 
;aployers should be jailed. 

S,geestion is made that the name of the division of aliens of New 
‘ork be changed to one that will describe its duties more accurately. 
he largest amount of the division’s work is done for persons with- 
at regard to their citizenship status. Most of the wage claims in 
he fiscal year 1926 were made by American citizens. Under section 
198 of the New York labor law and sections 1272 and 1275 of the 
ynal law, penalties are provided for the nonpayment of wages by 
jrporations or joint-stock associations. The chief of the division 
commends the inclusion also of nonpayment by a person or copart- 
nership, aS this would save the workers thousands of dollars. Only 
in New York City ‘‘is the employee entitled to a body execution, 
md judgment must be obtained for wages earned within a period 
{90 days.” In the cities and towns up-State there is no such 
sfeguard for workers, the assistance of the division being the only 
protection afforded them. Since many workers are defrauded 
anually by being given worthless checks in the payment of wages, 
the division also recommends that section 1292A of the penal law be 
further amended to make such actions punishable."! 

Section 196, subdivision 2, of the New York labor law reads as 
follows: “Every other corporation or joint-stock association, or 
person carrying on the business thereof by lease or otherwise, shall pay 
weekly to each employee the wages earned to a day not more than 
sx days prior to the date of such payment.”’ The director of the 
division suggests that ‘‘person or eopartnership”’ should be inserted 
alter the words “‘lease or otherwise.” 

The injustices suffered by workingmen and women in these districts and the 
hardships they endure will surely tend to minimize the respect for law and order, 
less the State will protect these unfortunate employees against the inhuman 
wnduct of the sharpers who prey upon them. 

Many philanthropic and social organizations have availed themselves of the 


services of this division and have sent many cases to us, and we have received 
letters of thanks and commendation in acknowledgment for the services performed 


by us. 

The division states that it requires an addition of nine to its investi- 
gating staff and three more stenographers to meet the constantly 
increasing demands being made upon it for assistance.” 

The Montana office ‘‘has more than once recommended ”’ that the 
kgislature enact adequate legislation for the collection of wages, while 
the Oklahoma department declares that adequate legislation of this 
character ‘‘is the only remedy,’ and the Oregon bureau comments 


os its legislative handicap in the settlement of wage claims, as 
llows: 


As heretofore indicated, Oregon laws are inadequate to enable us to accomplish 
‘full measure in the matter of wage collections; yet, notwithstanding this handi- 
tap, we continue to be able to adjust numerous claims through no other medium 

an the prestige of the bureau, mediation, and arbitration. 

We were unsuccessful in effécting any settlement in 1,225 claims (record for 
biennium 1925-1926), the exact amount unascertainable but probably equal the 
dount we were able to recover. No results were obtained with a number of 
t ese claims on account of insolvency of the debtor, but the major portion failed 

adjustment because the debtors were willing to take advantage of persons in 
» Position to enforce their claims in a court of justice. 





as, York State Department of Labor. Report of the industrial commissioners, 1926. Albany, 1926, 


"idem. p. 464. , 
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We know of instances where the claimant has failed to collect wages justjy The 
him and had to appeal to the welfare board or other charity organizatic ; dort 
assistance for self and family. Had he been able to collect what was it 2 
him, he would have been able to care for himself and retain his self-re 
not become a burden upon society." 


ustly q means 
spect ; jure 
‘ ‘ Ae » 29 
Enforcement of a law making it a jail sentence intentionally to ie. 
to pay wages is the procedure suggested by the Nevada commission Mth 

The director of the Washington office writes: “There is quit, 1° 
difference of opinion as to whether or not the State government sho. ed 
be used as a collective agency, and in this district, at any rate. qu oe 
a reaction from any further extension of the government. into f 
paternalistic field. The State law provides that a labor lien hy 
priority over all other claims.” The experience of the departm, 
during the administration of the present director has been that m 
wage claims can be adjusted if the parties are willing to be fair in dino 
matter and do not lose their tempers. ~ 

Recommendation has been made to the present legislature hy ¢ "Th 
Wisconsin commission that it be given authority to assist in { 
adjustment of wage claims and to enforce the laws concerning t 
payment of wages; also that attorneys’ fees in actions for work » 
labor be increased in order to offer more of an inducement to take 
these small claims. 7 

In the judgment of the Wyoming commissioner, when wages ; ow 
not paid within 5 days after the work has been done or the employ hol 
leaves or is discharged, the wage in such cases should continue at 1 
same rate until suit is begun, but not to exceed 15 days. 
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ARIOUS references have been made in this article to small claim pop; 
courts and legal aid organization which are also largely cngag@i mild 
in the collection of wage claims. A closer coordination of the Th 
several systems of legal aid would undoubtedly result in the promoti@ii nent 
of desirable standardization and uniformity of procedure. I[ndeeiii Woy! 
the records of the vast amount of excellent wage-collection work being o 
done by State labor offices do suggest both directly and by impliciiwon 
tion great possibilities for further progress. In this connection (iiMfran 
recommendation of the State labor officials should be carefully studicfii the ¢ 
itsel f 
Cooperation as a World Movement he ( 
N THE present article an attempt is made to bring togeth In 
| statistics of cooperation for the various countries for which dag tty 
are available. Such a comparison is difficult because of lack @@jfinl: 
comparable statistics and in some cases of any published figure of Fi 
For some of the countries in which the cooperative movement h Doct 
reached a high state of development, there are little or no data. - Gov 
statistical information can be given for Italy, because of the almo have 
total extinction of cooperation as a voluntary movement under t mS 
Fascist régime. The data presented for the United States are for tig Pnise 
most part estimates, due to the fact that while the Bureau o! Lab In 
Statistics has recently made a cooperative study, the returns cover’ 


only a part of the total number of societies actually in existence. . 


13 Oregon Bureau of Labor. Twelfth Biennial Report, from Oct. 1, 1924 to Sept. 30, 1926. Salem, 19 fact 
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The compilation reveals a remarkable achievement in cooperative 
fort in certain parts of the world. Although the figures are by no 
yeans complete, they show the existence in 35 countries for which 
wures are available of more than 300,000 societies of all types and 
» 29 of these countries a combined membership of more than 
wty-four and one-half million persons. 

In some countries certain types of cooperative societies have been 
gore popular than other types. The cooperative store makes the 
neatest appeal in industrial England; in India where poverty is 
ydespread and debt prevalent it is found that the credit society 
ils the greatest need. The credit society also finds favor in 
jermany, though that country is making increasing use of the 
wnsumers’ society as well. France and Italy have developed the 
yiisans’ or labor societies to the greatest degree found anywhere, 
ough this phase of cooperation has, along with the other branches 
ithe movement, been largely destroyed in the latter country. 

The consumers’ branch of the movement has spread practically 
throughout the world. Figures presented herein cover more than 
#000 such societies in 22 countries, some 27,000,000 members, and 
jearly sales exceeding five and one-half billion dollars. Both whole- 
we and manufacturing operations are carried on to a greater or less 
atent by the consumers’ cooperative movements in nearly all 
wuntries in which any considerable progress has been made. The 
sholesale business in 1925 of the Tiblesste societies of 21 countries 
weregated more than $800,000,000, and the value of goods produced 
iy 10 of these in the same year more than $200,000,000. 

Not only are the local societies organized nationally; they also have 
nm international wholesale society, an international educational and 
wopagandist body, and the woman members have an international 
guild. 

The value of the cooperative network was recognized by the Govern- 
nent in many of the European countries during the period of the 
World War, and its facilities were utilized in the distribution and ration- 
ng of foodstuffs. The value of the cooperative societies as a check 
ion prices was also realized. Professor Gide, of the University of 
france, an authority on cooperation, points out that the war brought 
the cooperative movement “consideration and prestige. The word 
iseli—eooperation—which in many countries, and even in France, 
vas little known and often coldly welcomed, has now entered into 
ihe daily vocabulary.” 

In Belgium after the armistice the cabinet was composed largely of 
itive cooperators. The same was true of the first ministry formed in 
finland after that country became a republic, and the President 
ii Finland was also a cooperator. A prominent Austrian cooperator, 
Doctor Renner, was sent as the representative of the Austrian 
fovernment to sign the peace treaty of St. Germain. Cooperators 
hive held the position of President of Poland, member of the cabinet 
i Sweden and in France, and director of a great Government enter- 
pnse in Germany. | 

In Russia the central cooperative union, Centrosoyus, has become 
in integral part of the Government and participates in the State 
honopoly of foreign trade. 

The English Cooperative Wholesale Society is the largest manu- 
acturer, trader, and landowner in the United Kingdom. 
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In France a place is reserved for the cooperative movement, 4; 
representative of the interests of the consumer, “‘on all committees 
formed to watch over, on the borders of Parliament, public interest. 
such as the National Economic Council, and even on others where 
its place seems less marked, such as the Council for the Liquidation 
of the National Debt, or that for the optional subscriptions to the 
public treasury. Moreover, the State has instituted a Superior 
Council of Cooperation, on similar lines to the Superior Council of 
Labor, and has instructed it to discuss, in a consultative capacity 
draft laws of interest to consumers. ’”’ Precise 

In Argentina two new streets of Buenos Aires have been named 
“Rochdale” and ‘‘Owen.”’ 

The best test of the importance of the cooperative movement in 
any country, however, is the proportion of the population reached 
through it. To give the reader some idea of the per cent of popula- 
tion purchasing their supplies through consumers’ cooperative socie- 
ties in the various countries, the following statement was prepared, 
In order to be conservative the family was considered as having 
only 4 persons, instead of 5, as is usually done. 7 


Per cent of population supplied through consumers’ cooperative societies 


Per cent 
United Kingdom Germany 
Denmark Sweden 
Finland 
Hungary ETS ae ee 
Iceland Bulgaria 
Switzerland Australia 
France United States. .:...........- 
Russia Argentina 





The above figures, in the majority of cases, err by being too low. 
This is especially true in the case of such countries as Germany, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland, for which the percentage is 
based only on the societies affiliated with the central cooperative union 
and takes no account of independent societies. But even so, the 
importance of the cooperative movement is evident in such countries 
as Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom. Also, it should be remembered that the above percentages are 
based on membership of consumers’ societies only, and in certain 
countries, such as Bulgaria, Denmark, India, and the United States, 
the number of cooperators who belong to other types of cooperative 
societies exceeds the membership of the consumers’ societies. 


Comparative Development of Cooperative Movement 


ABLE 1 shows, for the latest year for which figures are available, 
the number of societies of each type and their membership. 
The membership figures probably include some duplication, as the 
same person may be a member of societies of various kinds. The 
agricultural societies include various types of producers’ activities 
such as the marketing of produce, the working up of raw materials 
produced on the farm (manufacture of butter, cheese, bacon, etc.); 
purchase of farm supplies and machinery, breeding of livestock, etc. 





1 Based on membership of societies affiliated to central organization only. 
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marge 1.—-NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH 
‘oe TYPE, BY COUNTRY 

























































































Number of societies 
Creer 8 | 
Country Year | Retail | Work- 
, Agricul- | ““ | ers’ | Insur- Other1|} T 
: t 
Credit tural | son ol | Produc- ance | er | otal 
} 
| | } } 
flag. 
s-gontina. i ee aa oma 1920-21 29 168 | 43 | Sedemone 19 | 4 | 263 
 . <caibiershons -} See 180 BID cp ADEE coochane = 298 
RE .. dcncdelpnatieres 1924 2, 114 1, 298 402 1 eae | 291 4, 965 
1 GR EEE 1924 2913 2, 225 381 329 516 | 6 | 3, 770 
DMD. 5. -cegpocceees 1922 1, 404 522 709 163 170 | 215 3, 183 
IRE 17 aR 1925 (*) (*) 16 (4) Se i & 16 
0 Re a} | () (*) Mm | & 2590 
eR i ) RR EEE SR GS * Sed “A eee Soe” 
Seaposiovakia + naa 1925 6, 344 3, 762 1,303 | 1,621 [02222222 | 1,908 14, 738 
8” Ser 1923 (4) 3, 342 $1,806) (4) aoe 5, 148 
1925 (4) (*) (*) | (*) (‘) (*) 141 
1925 | 145 1, 324 | 7 67 381 35 2, 239 
1925 | 7? Seen Soe. A wsteiae eee eo 65 
1923 928 1, 138 | 596 |_...- vine demuncanengil | O64 3, 626 
, 1923 | — (4) (4) | $3,600; 531 (+) | (4) 4, 131 
Den .. -nuneheniracn 1926 | 22, 516 17, 854 | 5,928 | 2,643 |....-.... | 1, 240 50, 181 
Great Britain .........- 1925 | (‘) 5181 | 1, 381 | § 105 (4) | 7 250 1, 825 
RS) of 1925 2, 064 519 | 105 OOP tai occ~ 521 3, 655 
| Rene eae 1926 | %1,016 6454; 61,820; 676) (@) | @ 3, 366 
I Bin 1923-24 (9) 9 54, 645 | (4) | 4 (4) * 6, 461 61, 106 
EE | 1925 | 1012, 880 11 1,072 UE ee Bal | 14,517 
Retvings ist isiat on 1924 | 2 125 | ng) FREE Sd al bcbbibdes 3 381 
Netherland; dais bene 1926 885 1, 437 | CD Aidide gee 56 | 189 3, 068 
Norway...............- 1925; () | 588 | 850) (#) (4) (4) 1, 438 
Cars 1925 | 21 | 15 | 2) dy (eee 51 130 
ine 1925 fe Swe te | oe ee ee 12 4, 251 16, 855 
Dertieeh sch abc .k 1922 | (*) (4) 188 (*) (4) (*) 1 
Rumania...---.-..----- 1924 | (4) 922} 260! 314) ( | 3, 886 
SSS Ce an See 1926 | (*) 40, | 27, . | 11, 227 Ss ck ey 78, rs 
South Africa_.........- 1925. |.......---| 5 SEM SL RS "oes ee Fever ae © 7 
SU Se nncee | 1924 | 250 | 3, 328 1, 561 | RP Bint cake | 6,271 11, 665 
Switzerland.........__- 1924 | 551 | 5, 598 | 859 | 2 241 | 4,142 11, 443 
Se ae | 1925 | (4) (*) 6, 571 (4) (4) (*) 6, 571 
United States ....--.._- | 3995 | 234} 410,160) ° 1,7 39 183 40 12, 249 
Yugoslavia............- 1925 7 | (*) | 6 | 11 1 | il 36 
| j | . j j 
Membership 
j The ai | 
Apentins......4-..<---- 1920-21 20, 988 26, 197 26, 946 |.....-.- 23, 848 2, 365 100, 344 
ee eS ee oe Lo. 137, 289 yh rapa. lines Sa 223, 405 
(SE era 1925 | 4 (4) 1 360, 000 (*) (*) (4) | 360,000 
Belgium...--.-........ 1924| 77,706 | 138,444 | 3 405,288] 5,208 | _ (*) () | 626, 646 
DUNN. cai SS: 1922 | 140, 747 54, 75 99, 875 613 | 84,948 | 89,267 | 470,204 
OS ae 1925 | (4) $7,308 | (4) (*) () | 7,308 
my Se ee a Chae ‘) (*) (*) (*) ae = 
holla i 24 | () eee ewe eT ES Ces BEL TT SR BLISS 66 EE 
Crechoslovakia_......_. 1925 (4) (4) 6 759, 635 (*) (4) (4) | 759, 635 
Denmark... 22.2222... 1923 | (4) 527,302 | 337,700 | (*) (*) (4) | 865, 002 
| 5 a ae 1925 | (4) (*) (4) (*) (*) (*) | 10,807 
ee 1925 | (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) | 270,000 
Federated MalayStates} © 1925 | 8, 943 |------- Ppa leceeeeed aeeeenel ieeneoaee ee 
ML 600 dilnnconm’ <a 1923 63, 000 52, 000 ES ES SS. 5 7, 25: 
prance STS PERE 1923 | (4) (4) 3 3,090,000 | 21,322 |.....--.-]...----.. | 3,111,322 
aR aS 1925 (4) 4) § 3,382,011 (*) (+) (*) 3, 382, O11 
Great Britain... __- 1925 | (4) 43, 979 |* 4,910, 983 |® 38,186 (4) 7 24,316 | 5, 017, 464 
encgy ee eee 1926 | (4) (4) 14 870, 549 | 17,314) (4) () | 887, 863 
TDi hice mini die meine gg. yee Pith | eee Sa a 8 733,959 2, 508, 872 
| 
including housing societies. 2 Raiffeisen societies only. 
, Estimated om basis of membership of central organization. 4 Data not available. 
, 1923-24. 8 Affiliated to central cooperative organization. rae 
1 ;neluding 12 societies affiliated to central organization and 238 housing societies reported for 1923-24. 


wry... See text below for explanation of figures for India. 
: ncluding 10,307 societies having other functions also. 
\, eluding 783 societies having other functions also. 
Lncludes all types except credit and consumers’ societies. 
y wuCludes some agricultural societies. 14 1924. aS 
are including 2 societies operated by organized labor having certain cooperative features, and a great 


, farmers’ insurance organizations the number of which is not known. 
’ Dairies only. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES Or 
TYPE, BY COUNTRY—Continued 








Number of societies 





Country Work- 


: Retail ’ : 
Credi Agricul- ers Insur- 
redit tural oye produe-| ance Other 
sumers tive | 





1925 $146,241 | (4) 
1925 6109,521 | (4) 
1925 6 906,500 | (4) 
Portugal 1922 (4) 6 91, 907 (4) 
Russia 1926 7 52 |11, 401, 708 |589, 173 
1925 ( 6 315,925 | (4) 
1925 (*) | (4) 352,250 | (4) 
1925 (4) 1,597,000 | (4) (‘) | 
1925 3, 2, 02: 17 527, 900 17 4, 500 |18 81, 730 | 17 2, 
1925 ip RT Se | | 
} ! | 


| 
i 


























‘Data not available. 

6 Affiliated to central cooperative organization. 

18 Not including 2 societies operated by organized labor having certain cooperative features, and a great 
many farmers’ insurance organizations the number of which is not known. 

17 Estimated. 

18 1924; estimated. 


It is unfortunate that no comprehensive data could be found as to 
the distribution of the various types of societies in Denmark, for it is 
perhaps more highly organized cooperatively than any other country. 
In that country, however, cooperation is put into practice and little 
appears in print about it. Huston Thompson, in his report, Coopera- 
tion in Foreign Countries, states that 90 per cent of the milk, more 
than 86 per cent of the bacon and pork products, 40 per cent of ihe 
agricultural feedstuffs, and 50 per cent of the fertilizer produced in 
that country pass through cooperative channels. 

It will be noted that the development of the branches of the coop- 
erative movement varies from country to country. In a number ol 
countries, such as Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, all phases of the movement are fairly well 
developed. In others (France, Great Britain, and the United States) 
one phase has outstripped the rest, while in such countries as Argen- 
tina, China, Federated Malay States, and South Africa, cooperation 
has as yet made comparatively little headway. 

The figures as regards India are misleading. It would appear from 
the table that the vast majority af societies are farmers’ marketing 
organizations. As a matter of fact, most, if not all, of the societies 
are credit societies, and these are classified as agricultural or non- 
agricultural according as they are rural or urban societies. 

Great Britain was the birthplace of the consumers’ movement and 
Germany that of credit societies, and these two countries still hold 
supremacy in their lines. France and Italy have seen the greatest 
development of the workers’ productive societies, though in the latter 
country they have largely been destroyed. In the matter of coopers 
tive organization in the various phases of agriculture Denmark prob«- 
bly leads. Finland is remarkable for having an evenly developed 
movement along all lines of cooperation. > 

Table 1 accounts for a total of 324,492 societies and 44,567,90» 
cooperators. 
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Membership and Sales of Consumers’ Societies 


THe consumers’ society, in its general organization, varies little 
from country to country. The Rochdale principles on which the 
movement is based are the same in all countries. Economic conditions 
and national characteristics do, however, modify the application of the 
principles and determine the form of activity of the society. 
Table 2 shows the latest available data on the local consumers’ 
societies. 


TABLE 2.—OPERATIONS OF LOCAL CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED 























COUNTRIES 
| | | 
| Membership | Yearly sales ! 
| Num- |———— —+—— 25" 
ta re | | | 
Country iN ear a | Aver- | Average | Aver- 

ties | Members | ooaien . Amount per yt ag 

| \" : | society ber 

| | | 
nan —tellinimeian| | ————————————  ———— | ne 
EE CT ee 1926 206 | 118,945 | 577 | $145, 108,145 | $704,408 | $1, 220 
me Ge gO a aE a 1924 | 118 | 86,116 | 730 25, 801, 253 | 218, 655 | 300 
eS PR Ee 1925 | 127 | 360,000 | 2, 838 (8) Nap icenes \ipatelnaan 
OY MS 1924 | 54 | 270, 189 | 5, 004 19, 298, 782 | 357, 385 | 71 
ey RE eae 1925 | 16 7,308 | 457 2, 792,872 | 174, 555 | 382 
Czechoslovakia 2_............--- | 1925 | 785 | 759, 635 | 968 48, 029,034 | 61, 183 | 63 
eS i |, i aR TI 1924 268 78,547 | 293 (4) eon tadinn 
TS SE i RR I 1925 | 565 | 379,518 | 672 59, 169,598 | 104,725 | 156 
ON as 1926 | 2, 543 | 567,933 | 223 25, 518, 205 10, 035 45 
A Col apes 1925 | 1,110! 3,382,011 | 3,218 146, 652, 830 | 139, 536 43 
“= * | Sane er 1925 | 1,289 | 4,910,983 | 3,810 886, 527,373 | . 687, 764 | isl 
enenet Gas <...... .cewkews 1924 | 1,951 | 870,549 | 446 |! ) >a ee 
RE RES 1924 | 7,396 | SSE Seen 64, 605, 932 S008 4:35... 
Netheriante Fo ca ae 1925 | 232 146, 241 | 630 . Sag roe ere Bf i 
ooh | pee Ee EE IRS Sot 1925 | 850 109, 521 | 129 224,159,193 | 255,284 | 2 234 
nt net PEPE 1925 | ? 1,300 2906,500 | 697 i <) SRR.ako LCiceth 
CO | Sekt 5° Ua 91,907 | 484 | 33, 492 178 | (8) 
Reins: tae ook ad. occ. UB 088 t a 11,401,708 | 416 | 3,553,500,000 | 129,510 | 312 
OPT RNS RTS 1925 | 900 | 315,925 | 366 69, 599, 598 80, 555 220 
Switeerland .....-...........--- 1925 | 521 | 352,250 | 676 53, 248,652 | 102, 205 141 
1 a PR eg nee 1925 | 6,571 | 1,597,000 | 246 219, 456, 435 33, 757 137 
United States... ........:...--- 1925 | 1,703 | 6 527,900 | 310) 6179,739,800 | 105, 543 | 354 

| ; 











1 Converted into United States currency on basis of par value for Canada, Germany (23.8 cents), Nether- 
lands (40.2 cents), Russia and Ukrania (51.5 cents), Sweden (26.8 cents), and Switzerland (19.3 cents); 
and on basis of average exchange rate for year for Argentina (92.15 cents), Australia ($4.829), Austria (14.06 
tents), Belgium (4.63 cents), Czechoslovakia (2.96 cents), Finland (2.52 cents), France (3.27 cents), Great 
Britain ($4.829), Hungary (0.000014 cent), Japan (42.03 cents), Norway (17.89 cents), Poland (17.75 cents); 
and Portugal (6.85 cents). ; ete ae 

: Pigures apply only to societies affiliated to central cooperative organization or organizations. 

'Data not available. 

‘Impossible to convert for lack of exchange rate; sales amounted to 2,423,144,000 Estonian marks. 

'Less than 50 cents. 

‘Estimated. 


As the table shows, the largest average membership of the local 
consumers’ societies is found in Belgium, with the societies of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Austria following. Many individual societies 
are very large, their membership ranging as high as 200,000 (London 
society) and their sales as high as $20,000,000 (Edinburgh society). 

As regards total amount of sales, the Russian cooperative move- 
ment is far in advance, but the average sales per society are greatest 
in Argentina and Great Britain. It is interesting to note that the 
United States is among the ten countries whose consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies average in sales more than $100,000 a year. In average 
sales per member, also, the American societies compare well with 
those in other countries. 
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Resources of Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


"TABLE 3 shows, for the 10 countries for which data could be 
obtained, the amount of share capital and reserves, and the net 
gain for the year to which the figures apply: 


TABLE 3.—SHARE CAPITAL, RESERVES, AND NET GAIN OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIRs 
IN SPECIFIED COUNTRY AND YEAR y 








Share capital ! 


Country Aver- | ore Ne { Rain 
age per AUF year! 
meni- | 

Sy 

er 


Amount 











| | 

1926 $37, 337, 781 $314 (?) 
1924 | 450, 536 | ° 2 (2) 

1925 | 354, 971 49 | $151, 791 
1925 509, 420 1 437, 790 
Germany 4 1925 4, 759, 312 1 3, 667, 184 
Great Britain 4 1925 413, 189, 512 84 (2) 
Norway 4 1925 1, 941, 530 19 | 1, 760, 233 
Sweden 4 1925 | 10, 595, 662 34 4, 778, 
Switzerland f 1925 | 1, 925, 788 5 | 4, 213, 83! 
United States 5 | 6, 871, 230 68 2) 435, 











1 Amounts converted into United States currency on basis of par value for Canada, Germany (23.8 cents), 
Sweden (26.8 cents), and Switzerland (19.3 cents); and on basis of average exchange rate for year for Argen- 
tina (92.15 cents), Belgium (4.63 cents), Czechoslovakia (2.96 cents), Great Britain ($4.829), and Norway 
(17.89 cents). , 

2 Data not available. 

3 Figures apply only to societies affiliated to V. D. P. 

4 Figures apply only to societies affiliated to central cooperative organization. 


Although the total cooperative capital in these 10 countries is in 
each case quite considerable, the average capital per member is very 
small. The raising of sufficient capital to finance the societies’ 
operations has been a very perplexing problem in European countries 
since the war, especially in those countries whose currencies were 
greatly inflated. Deflation meant the absolute wiping out of the 
greater part of the societies’ capital and reserves, and the poverty 
of the members hindered the collection of new capital for a fresh 
start. Some progress has been made, but that much remains to be 
done in order sufficiently to capitalize the movement is evident from 
the above table. The position of the cooperative movement of Great 


Britain has remained strong in spite of economic and monetary 
conditions. 


Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale Societies 


SINCE the elimination of profit is the primary economic purpose ol 

the consumers’ cooperative movement, after the retail sale oi 
commodities to their members has been organized the next step Is 
ordinarily the formation of a cooperative wholesale society, usually 
for all the societies of the country. Table 4 below shows the opera- 
tions of the wholesales of the various countries for 1925 and in certall 
cases where the information could be obtained, for 1926 also. 





Ta 
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sgLE 4.-OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES IN SPECIFIED 




















COUNTRIES 
Number 
. ro. of af- Amount of Share capi- 
Country Year filiated business! | tal 
societies | 
iTS Ra esa Ssakeen ts tae Ge A led | $9, 950, 300 | $83, 73 
RC A AR AAR PALE RE a Ree Hakone | 6, 755, 066 |.......--.---- 
— Se (hs vicethn das ©, S07, FOB |. .- ciwemesns 
echosloVakia: adie mee | ni heeie | 
Central Union-. sokerhal phair baht deoetaaatateetattetatetaattetatatae 1925 os | 16, 127, 647 |-- w------ 
Union of Consumers’ Societies-_--.......-.-.------ 1925 227 | ‘a: > - ee esnns 
lo apg ree rae ae ae Le Pe AEE 1925 1,804 | 34, 936, 371 | 290, 979 
Bstonla ..-------------------------------------------- 1925 277 | ) 
nar d: / 
ra 0 CN on Se sg es aaa pate ies 99. 2a lie arate s: 1925 452 | 17, 653, 824 19, 001 
as ata rccsinmnndaicioniditesiisintn sacteied 1925 | 112 | 16, 535, 639 44, 377 
ie Meee ee 16, 594, 200 1, 272, 600 
Rett i -stle oda ass = ey erry vere eee 1925 | 1,533 | 17, 338, 486 | 523, 380 
(jermanY --------------------------------+++-+-------- rho | 894 | oe = _ wee ereeenne-e 
Great Brit in: ” . 5 - | > era | ou 9 5 
Cooperative Wholesale Society_.....-.--.--...--- 1925 1,171 | 369, 832, 654 29, 962, 815 
1926 1,171 366, 460, 692 |. 2. 2-..-..-- 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society_.........| 1925 265 | 85, 545, 576 7, 094, 197 
1926 263 |: WET Von cds cacgaues 
lrisheAgricultural Wholesale Society__......._--- | 1925 | 588 | 2, 351, 5H8 | 1, 374, 580 
ie ES ATE OT ET 1925 1, 939 | 10, 077, 749 422, 500 
1926 1, 820 10, 920, 000 |_.........-... 
OS Te ERLE OS Ss 6 SD AS Ee Be Ne SPS RN 1924 382 | (3) winch pein sb 
ERE SRS NT en oe Me Awe 1 316 | 5, es one Ld gis ibesi bbe 
26 lawecuasn « oe ! 0, O84, law eeoewe+oeece 
WE -nntese< land tcrarenincndingch teins lnatthe ip mised ieee | 1925 437 | 5, oy = | 207, 193 
ys See ee gg Bee Se aeres ee F- 
i al a attack nin- gaia eligin eubibtihl aibenging 1925 |---------- ne 350, 630 Lp esStSGS thdiebe 
SES i Se eS Ais Ree ea ST i a 7, . —O—F—eeaee 
Mie Pee ae lo heaters 77777] 19285 38 = ila 
Sandinavian W holesale__-__-_---- se cae 1925 43 o> 135, 195 | ; = a 
NN oo ae Phd Sachi edad Side ide odicepll divnctla dtc Sith |} 1925 900 , 173, 090 | , 196, 
| ee eee - &, FO ae 
no a an ee Male en Hi ee a Rit 1925 521 24, 173, 481 | 307, 372 
1926 517 24, 376, 487 | 306, 708 
United States: 
Cooperative Central Exchange-................-.- | 1925 65 ; $35, 532 27, 279 
1926 74 EE BE Cilia a eliniin dt a0% 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union Exchange_..--...-_--.- 1925 |-----2---- 1, 521, 312 | —_ pe 
1/9888 dita ozs 1, 512, 024 | 332, 087 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale_................-- 1925 | 35 a ae 








1 Amounts converted into United States currency on basis of average exchange rates, as follows: Austria, 
cents; Belgium, 4.76 and 3.45 cents; Czechoslovakia, 2.96 cents; Denmark, 21.13 cents; Finland, 2.52 
mus; France, 4.93 cents; Germany, 23.8 cents; Great Britain, $4.829 and $4.8665; Hungary, 0.000014 and 
1.6 cents; Norway, 17.89 and 22.08 cents; Poland, 17.75 cents; Russia, 51.5 cents; Spain, 14.34 cents; 
§weden and Seandinavian W holesale, 26.8 cents; and Switzerland, 19.3 cents. 

‘Impossible to convert for lack of exchange rate; sales amounted to 1,435,989,940 marks. 

‘Impossible to convert for lack of exchange rate; sales amounted to 33,068,184 lats in 1925. 

‘Members are Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish Cooperative Wholesale Societies. 


Production by Consumers’ Wholesale Societies 


IN MANY countries production by cooperative societies of various 
commodities needed by the members has reached considerable 
proportions. The statement below shows, by countries, the value of 


the goods produced by the wholesale society in the latest year for 
which data could be obtained: 
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TABLE 5.—VALUE OF PRODUCTIONS OF WHOLESALE 








if 
of 


V ilue ¢ 
itput 


Country Tear © 


Czechoslovakia (Central Union) 
Denmark 
Finland (S. O. K.) 











The statement below shows the various lines of goods 
tured by the wholesale societies of the different countries: 


Australia.— Millet brooms. 

Austria.—Clothing, dressmaking, foodstuffs. Wholesale is shareholder i 
of enterprises, including the manufacturing of textiles, clothing, boots : 

Belgium.—Hosiery, dairy products, coffee roasting, corn milling. 

Bulgaria.—Corn milling, cloth manufacturing, milk products. 

Czechoslovakia.—V. D. P.: Flour, bakery goods, meat products, c! 
brushes, chicory, linen goods. G. E. C.: Coffee, chicory, chocolate, 
mustard, baking powder, flour, preserves, underwear and knit goods, 
ready-made clothing. 

Denmark.—Hosiery, clothing, ‘“‘cycles’’, shoes, spices, coffee, chocolate, ¢: 
cigars and tobacco, rope, soap, mustard, techno-chemical products, 1 
leather, seeds. 

England.—Flour, provender and oil cake, biscuits, confectionery, butter, ¢ 
margarine, lard, bacon, preserves, pickles, vinegar, yeast, tea, coffcc 
chocolate, drugs and chemicals, tobacco and cigars, cotton and wool 
hosiery, clothing (including outer clothing, underwear, shoes, corsets), |e: 
and leather bags, furniture, hardware, cutlery, bicycles, motor vehicles aud ny 
cycles, scales, brushes, mats, soap, paints, harness, trunks, picture f 
printing and bookbinding, china, earthenware and pottery, oils, lumber : 
products, bottles, and coal. 

Estonia.—Fish curing, lumber, alcohol, and wines. 

Finland.—S. O. K.: Matches, lumber and its products, brushes, cand 
serves, paper bags, envelopes, flour, hosiery, chemicals, chicory, coffee, )i: 
biscuits, macaroni, bricks. O. T. K: Shirts, tailoring, matches. 

France.—Shoes, slippers, preserves and canned fruits and vegetables, caune: 
sardines, chocolate, candy, coffee, dressmaking, eau de Cologne. 

Germany.— Macaroni, candy, chocolate, sausages and smoked hains, cure 
fish, malt coffee, preserves and canned fruits and vegetables, baking pow 
mustard, tobacco products, soap, shoe polish, matches, brushes, fu! 
Jumber, boxes, textiles, ready-made clothing. Also part owner in a 
factory and a cheese factory. 

Hungary.—Soap, chemicals, rope, twine, matches, brushes, cutlery, and 
candles, mustard, brushes, novelty jewelry. 

Latvia.—Corn milling, candy, salt, tar, turpentine, meal, fats, meat products. 

_Lithuania.— Meat products. 

Netherlands.—Soap. 

Norway.—Tobacco products, margarine, soap, coffee. 

Poland.—Soap, paper bags, shoe polish, lumber. | 

Russia.—Candy, sausage, canned meats, preserves, corn milling, tohscco, 
starch, molasses, vegetable oil, soap, footwear, leather, wire, nails, feather down. 

Scotland.—Shoes, clothing, cabinets, brushes, printing, tobacco, preserve, 
blankets, jute, flour, mea], and soap. , 

Sweden.—Techno-chemical products, margarine, corn milling, shoes, Po 
products. — 

Switzerland.—Printing and bookbinding, coffee, spices, lard, yeast, pudding 
powders, carpentry, coopering, shoes, farming. 

Ukrania.—Starch, molasses, jams, oi!, brick. 
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In addition, in some countries some of the larger retail societies 
carry on production of various commodities on their own account. 
in Belgium a general cooperative society has been formed by the 
amalgamation of the productive departments of the individual 
wcieties. ‘The general society now produces candy, jam and pre- 
serves, Shoe polish, footwear, margarine, mustard, sirup, soap, and 
metal boxes. 

Many of the wholesale societies carry on, either in a separate de- 
artment or through a subsidiary organization, such functions as 
insurance and banking operations. 


Educational Work 


THE consumers’ cooperative movement is more and more entering 

the educational field, both in the giving of purely cooperative 
instruction and in the training of its workers and members in various 
academic subjects, either in classes offered by the societies them- 
slves or through the medium of scholarships in recognized colleges 
and universities. The work is usually carried on by the central 
union of each country, but international summer schools have also 
been held for the past six years. 

In the countries most strongly organized cooperatively, coopera- 
tive principles are taught in the general public educational system. 
The University of France has established a chair of cooperation filled 
by one of the most prominent French students of the subject. 
Similar action has been taken at the University of Brussels. Even 
inthe United States, one of the most backward countries in coopera- 
tion, a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed a growing 
number of colleges and universities which are offering courses in 
cooperation, mainly from the agricultural marketing standpoint. 


Women’s Cooperative Guilds 


HE first women’s cooperative guild was formed in England in 

1883, as an auxiliary to the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Asimilar organization sprang up in Scotland in 1892, and since that 
time such guilds have been established throughout Europe. The 
guilds of the various countries are now organized into the Interna- 
tional Women’s Cooperative Guild. 

Guild members are usually married women of the working classes 
whose husbands are cooperators. 

The guild, in addition to propaganda and educational work along 
cooperative lines, has done much work on such social and industrial 
questions as housing, wages, working conditions, social legislation, 
etc., with particular reference to women. 


Relations with the Government 






[N GENERAL the cooperative movement has been an entirely 
spontaneous one, developing through the voluntary efforts of the 
cooperators. In some countries, however, aid has been given by the 
Government, in the form of advice and assistance in forming societies 
and, in general, supervising them after their formation (India, 
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China, Egypt), or through monetary grants in the form of loans 
(France, pre-Fascist Italy, Russia). Whether the advantages acery. 
ing to the cooperative movement through such aid outweigh 
disadvantages is a moot question on which cooperators them 
disagree. 

In Argentina the increased development of the movement during 
the past few years is attributed largely to the activities of the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture which gives financial and othe; 
advice, assists in the formation of new societies, etc., but exercises no 
control over the movement. 

The “central”? or cooperative wholesale of Rumania was estab- 
lished by legislative decree and works under State supervision, being 
half a public and half a cooperative body. 

One of the developments of the past few years is the passage of 
legislation on agricultural societies in South Africa and Queenslan d 
making membership i in marketing societies compulsory if a ce rtain 
proportion of the crop of the district is covered by the membership 
of the society. No such tendency has as yet arisen in the con 
sumers’ cooperative movement which remains as _ always, 
voluntary one. 

Previously, in a number of countries, cooperative societies were 
exempt from certain taxes, the gains of these societies being regarded 
not as profits in the ordinary sense but as savings effec ted by joint 
purchase. As a result of agitation by private traders, attempts have 
been made in several countries not only to abolish this privilege but 
to establish rates discriminatory to the cooperative societies. Since 
the close of the war opposition to the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment on the part of profit-making enterprises has generally increased, 
and the cooperators have had to fight both economic and legislative 
measures designed to hinder their growth. 

The time-honored policy of the cooperative movement in most 
countries has been that of strict neutrality and nonparticipation in 
political matters. True, in certain countries, such as Belgium, the 
movement was from the first sponsored by a political party and was 
therefore closely connected with it; and in Italy the political ac tivities iS 
of the cooperators formed the excuse of the Fascists for their re pres 
sive measures against the movement. In the majority of instances 
however, cooperators have looked upon their movement as a Ps urels 
economic one, and the English cooperators used to be among tlie 
strongest proponents of this attitude. Largely as a result of the 
introduction of legislative bills discriminating against the movement, 
the policy of neutrality was abandoned in Great Britain after pro- 
longed hesitation and discussion and the Cooperative Party, which 
works in association with the Labor Party, was formed to represent 
the interests of the organized consumers in legislative and other 
matters. 

In Finland the cooperative movement has been divided into fac- 
tions, each of which has its own central cooperative union and w hole- 
sale, favoring and condemning political action by cooperative societies. 
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International Cooperation 


Education 


HE consumers’ cooperative movements of some 30 countries of the 
world are affiliated with the International Cooperative Alliance, 
hich was formed in 1886. At first individuals as well as societies 
ere admitted to membership in the alliance. In 1902 individual 
memberships were abolished, and in 1910 the membership of the 
liance which had formerly been open to all types of cooperative 
ocieties was limited to consumers’ societies only. 
One of the principles of the alliance is that of neutrality: 
he alliance concerns itself with neither politics nor religion. It regards 


operation as neutral ground on which people holding the most varied opinions 
nd professing the most diverse creeds may meet and act in common. 


The aims of the alliance are the dissemination of cooperative 
yinciples, information and methods, the promotion of cooperation 
all countries and the maintenance of friendly relations among the 
movements of the various countries, the safeguarding of the con- 
umers In general as well as of organized cooperators, the encourage- 
nent of studies of cooperation, and the promotion of international 
rading relations between cooperative societies. 

It holds periodical congresses, publishes a monthly journal, period- 
eal reports, and statistics. 


Trade 


The formation of an international cooperative wholesale society 
ocarry on commercial transactions among the wholesale societies 
i the various countries has been a long-discussed question. A com- 
ittee on international trade was formed in 1919 and the wholesale 
n 1924. Twenty-six wholesale societies are now members of it 
nd a considerable amount of international business is being done. 
lhe international wholesale has as yet no commercial functions, being 
ssentially ‘‘an institution for bringing the national wholesale societies 
ogether and for establishing a statistical record of their international 
ransactions.’”’ ‘The imports of the various wholesales from coop- 
trative sources in other countries during the first half of 1926 totaled 
94,561,210, divided as follows: 










Imports from Imports from 
cooperative sources cooperative sources 
ERE alan ot ok Fray Gee ed | COON nc heed nde o-.e 536, 463 
eas Soe ee eee) i es ous 173, 593 
witzerland__._.._____- 2, 028, 751 | Belgium___-_-________- 232, 186 
wechoslovakia________-_ 1, 503, 048 | Netherlands. __._____-- 137, 800 
NOG ed Oe. os 3, O12, S80 1. NOSWEy ool... 2. - 753, 388 
wed badd aden 1, 462, 237 | Estonia._..........-... 599, 421 
ES a a Fe: D nian s ange mshentt 942, 505 
Re. belle 356, 019 





The three Scandinavian wholesale societies have established a 
holesale to carry out purchases of commodities, needed by all three 
vuntries, which can advantageously be purchased in common. Its 
lisiness in 1925 amounted to $5,135,195. 
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Banking 


A special committee on international banking was set up by th 
alliance in 1922. Its purpose is the study of banking questions an( 
the uniting of existing cooperative banks with a view to the eventy,| 
establishment of an international cooperative bank. 


Celebration 


An international cooperative day is celebrated by cooperators of 
all countries. The date varies, but is usually very near to July 4, 


Sources: International Cooperative Bulletin (London), issues of January, 1926, to May, 1927: Intern. 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics (Rome), January-March, 1923; Labor Report No. 15 of Austr. 
lian Bureau of Census and Statistics, quoted in Agricultural Cooperation (Washington, D. (.), Feb + 
1927; Austria, Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Statistiches handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich, VI Jahrzane 
Vienna, 1925; La Coopération Belge, issues of June 15, 1926, and Mar. 1, Mar. 15, and Apr. 1, 1927: Bu 
garia, Direction Générale de la Statistique, Les coopératives dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant 1921 ar 
1922, Sofia, 1926; Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ont.), December, 1926; Ceylon Blue Book, 1924: Chines 
Economie Monthly, August, 1925; Czechoslovakia, Statistical Office, Report No. 4, 1926, and No. 27, j99: 
Bulletindu Ministére du Travail (Paris), January-March, 1924; Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) 
December, 1925; Great Britain, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Cooperative marketing of agriey| 
tural produce in England and Wales, London, 1925; Great Britain, Registry of Friendly Socieciics, Stats 
tical summary showing the operations of cooperative societies, London, 1927; India, Department of 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement ir 
during the year 1923-24, Calcutta, 1925 (No. 1911); Industrial and Labour Information (Genev:: 

1926; Japan, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Statistical Abstract, 1925 (Toyko?), 1926: consul 
report from Rotterdam, Dec. 17, 1923; Centrale des Coopératives de Production et de Consom 
tion de Roumanie, Le mouvement coopératif de production et de consommation en Roumanie, Bucharest 
1925; Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige, Ar 1924, Stockholm, 1926; Verband 
schweizerischer Konsumvereine (V.58. K.), Basel, Rapports et comptes concernant l’activité des organes de 
Vunion en 1926, Basel, 1927; The Producer( Manchester, England), February, 1927; All Ameri: 
ative Commission press releases of Apr. 8 and May 6, 1927; International Labor Office, Coope: 
and 45; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 437; U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Dept. [sul. No, 
1302; People’s Yearbook, 1927; Federal Trade Commission, Cooperation in Foreign Countries; The 
Women’s Cooperative Guild, by Margaret Llewelyn Davies: League of Nations, economic and financial 
section, C. E. I. No. 14, The part played by cooperative organizations in the international trace in \ 
¢ avy cm! and some other agricultural products; and Revue des Etudes Coopératives (Paris), Js 

arch, 1927, 


tig, 









INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 


CONDITIONS 




















Factory Labor Turnover Experience 


HE following table extends the two monthly indexes of factory 
; T labor turnover described by Dr. W. A. Berridge in the Labor 


Review for March, 1927. 

Both the Rhode Island and the United States indexes are con- 
structed by identical methods. The basic data are furnished to the 
Brown University Bureau of Business Research by about 50 manu- 
facturers in Rhode Island, and to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. by about 200 manufacturers scattered throughout the United 
States. 

Every effort has been made to render the indexes representative. 
To avoid overrepresentation of Rhode Island in the general com- 
posite, only a part of the 50 factories reporting in that State are 
included in the national averages. 

In addition to Brown University, the agencies cooperating with 
the Metropolitan Co. include the University of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
State University, the University of Denver, the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, and the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


v 


A 















AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES, IN MONTHS SPECIFIED, IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
FACTORIES 


[Monthly rate stated on equivalent annual basis] 








Rhode Island factories reporting to United States factories reporting to 
Brown University Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





Total | Volun- 








Month 


Acces- co comet, A a Dis- | Acces- oe Lay- Dis- 
sion ey | oak | ff charge | sion Hy prot off charge 
rate | pate! | rate | rate rate rate | rate! | rate . rate rate 









































1 Arithmetic sum of last 3 columns. 2 Preliminary. 








The following statement shows, for selected factories reporting to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the average (median) voluntary 
quit rate adjusted and unadjusted for seasonal variation: 








Year and month 





Unadjusted 
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Changing Importance of Various Industries in the Unite, 
States and Other Countries 
HE MARKED change which has taken place since pre-y,, 
ti times in the relative industrial importance of European coi». 
tries, on the one hand, and of America, Japan, India, Aust: 
and other Pacific countries, on the other, is analyzed in a docu: 
(C. E. 1. No. 19) prepared. by the League of Nations for the 
the International Economic Conference held in Geneva in lay, 
1927. ‘This change “‘has affected the equilibrium of the w ‘it com 
merce of the world.” Industries have increased in importance in 
certain countries and fallen in magnitude in others, and this rise o 
fall of importance has also had an appreciable effect upon. the condi. 
tion of the wage earners in the industries. 

Thus there has been almost a world-wide depression in the ship. 
building industry, vary? ingonlyin degree in the different countries. [p 
the United States, where the increase of capacity was greatest in this 
industry, the production has diminished the most. Germany, hov- 
ever, has been able, through the restoration of the pre-war mer 
tile marine, to regain some of the ground lost in that country. The 
electrical engineering, silk, and artificial silk industries, howeve 
have shown an almost universal expansion, and the production of 
sugar is about 40 per cent higher than before the war. “In many 
countries the industries producing for the local markets are more 
prosperous than those dependent on exports.”’ 


Changes in Output and Trade 


"THE report points out that conditions which obtain = various parts 

of the globe are widely different. In North Americ a, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, end Moth Africa, and in a lesser degre is 
certain South American countries, industry has made Sebetantia 
progress since 1914. European countries, however, are still suffering 
from the effec ‘ts of the war. Industry, especially in Europe, is han- 
pered by a ‘‘maldistribution of fixed capital” and surplus plant 
acquired for various reasons: 

(1) The necessity on the part of belligerents of increasing output 
of war-time essentials during the war and on the part of neutrals of 
supplying their own wants for goods not obtainable from other 
countries; 

(2) The development of new tariff-protected industries in coun- 
tries pursuing a “‘policy of industrial nationalism” 

(3) Extension of plant to provide occupation for the increasing 
working population in certain of the more prolific nations; 

(4) “Finally, inflation produces a change in the relative strength 
of the demand for different commodities and services which docs not 
continue to operate, once stable currency conditions have beet 
restored.”’ 

These causes have also worked in combination. Thus— 


The development of shipbuilding yards in certain countries, though mainly 4 
necessity of war, was not unaffected by ideas of economic nationalism. a 
threatened oversupply of sugar is due at once to the development of the can 
industry in America and Asia, and of the beet industry in neutral Europe anc 
to the restoration of the beet crop since the war in other European countries 
toward its lasatatintan level by means of protective import duties. Similarly, 
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be industry which was created during the war in France, England, Italy, and 
owhere is BOW supported by protective duties or other forms of Government 


‘4qanpa 
sgjstance. 


The cotton textile industry of China, Japan, British India, and 
-azil has increased enormously, while that of Europe has remained 
tationary. Before the war Germany produced about four-fifths of 
he world supply of coal-tar dyes; in 1924 her output had fallen to 
oss than half of the world production. The production of coai in 
veat Britain has fallen to less than 91 per cent of the pre-war output 
nd that of Poland to less than $1 per cent. In the electro-technical 
ndustry world production is nearly double the pre-war figure; the 
hare of the United States has risen from one-third to nearly a half; 
production has also increased greatly in France, Italy, and Great 
Britain; but Germany’s share in the world output has iallen from 
bout one-third to less than one-fourth. 

Asregards the mill consumption of raw cotton, that of Japan and 
he United States together is nearly 2,000,000 bales more than before 
the war and that of Europe nearly the same amountless. The report 
ints out, however, that “‘whike the United Kingdom has been 
articularly affected by the development in the Far East and central 
uropean countries, not only by irregularity of trade resulting from 
urrency instability but also by tariff barriers, and to some extent 
m certain districts by the reduced purchasing power of the masses, 
the fact must not be overlooked that both for piece goods and for 
hosiery, cotton has to some extent been replaced by artificial silk. 
Cotten conditions musi in no sense be taken as representative of the 
textile industry as a whole.’”’ The most serious falling off in the 
voolen-goods industry has occurred in Russia. In the production 
of chemicals the share of the United States has risen from about a 
tlird of the world output to nearly one-half, while that of Germany 
has fallen from one-fourth to about one-sixth. 

France has become the greatest exporter in the world of the products 
oi the heavy-metals industry, Australia the largest exporter of elec- 
ireal goods, and Italy the largest exporter of artificial silk. The 
“essential characteristic of the world trade in raw silk is the great 
expansion of American demand and nearly equivalent growth of 
Japanese exports.” In 1925 the United States consumed over 60 
per cent of the world silk production and 78 per cent of this came 


om Japan. 
Causes of Shifting Trade 


HE causes of these shifts of trade the report analyzes as follows: 
' (1) The general impoverishment of European countries imme- 
diately after the war reduced the margin of income left after satisfy- 
ig primary requirements, and the demand was for immediately 
consumable s, resulting in prosperity for the industries produc- 
ing these. e currency inflation also aided in the demand for goods 
immediately consumable. The report states that “with stable 
ionetary conditions and the regrowth of confidence, it may well be 
that the demand for the products of those industries mainly producing 
poods not intended for immediate consumption will greatly increase.” 

(2) The war reinforced the tendency to treat raw materials in the 
country of production instead of shipping them to Europe for treat- 
ment and importing them later as finished goods. 
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(3) Recent scientific discoveries have in some cases changed the 
type of raw materials used and hence the location of the industyy 

(4) The development outside of Europe of industries competi; 
with those of that continent is inevitable. ae 

(5) ‘The demand for certain products (such as coal, pig iron, ot,) 
has fallen off because of competition of an alternative article ( hydro. 
electric power, scrap iron, etc.) at a lower price. 

(6) Tariffs are higher and ‘‘security is reduced and trade hamper. 
ed” by the frequency with which rates are modified, by the shor 
terms of commercial treaties, and by discriminatory customs classi. 
fications, ete. 

(7) Trade is hampered by restrictions on the passage of business 
representatives from one country to another; by restrictions on the 
rights of foreigners to establish business in other countries, ete. 

(8) The tendency is to develop industry in countries with surplys 
population and low economic and wage conditions. . 

(9) Fluctuations in prices and cost of production due to unstable 
era conditions have “constituted the worst form of trade 

arriers.’ 


Of these various causes which have been considered, some are no longer opera. 
tive though their effects may live after them, while others are still vital. The 
danger of great immediate additions to equipment in industries where plant js 
already excessive is slight; the will to save is being revived and the supply of 
capital grows steadily; the number of countries in which currency stabilization 
has not yet been achieved is now relatively restricted, though among that numbe 
are certain States of world economic importance. On the other hand, the deep- 
lying economic tendencies—the growth of industries in countries with important 
supplies of raw materials, the substitution of one commodity for another, etc., 
continue in being and are only within restricted limits subject to direction. The 
causes resulting from Government action, the control of the free movement of 
goods or persons, etc., are of course always operative and always possible of 
deliberate modification. 

Moreover, the tendencies considered, as was stated at the beginning of this 
section, have affected certain countries much more adversely than others. At 
the particular stage which has now been reached, the industrialization of Asia, 
Oceania, etc., is directly competitive with several of the major European indus 
tries—more especially the British—and has brought about a serious reduction 
in demand. Asiati¢ countries are tending to trade more inter se, more with the 
United States of America, more with Oceania and less with Europe. 

Partly owing to monetary factors, partly owing to the degree of industrial 
specialization, largely in the case of the United Kingdom to the particular reactions 
of the drop in the Asiatic demand, that country and Germany have been particu- 
larly adversely affected by the postwar economic forces, while Belgium, France, 
and Italy have countered them with a considerable measure of success. 

The establishment of new industries in certain European countries (coal-tar 
dyes, various textiles, superphosphates, etc.), generally with some form of 
government protection, has reduced the selling power of the older producers 
and lessened the trade in these commodities, both absolutely and relatively to 
production. 

The growth in the demand for certain products such, for instance, as paper 
and pulp has benefited the countries from which they are mainly derived. but 
all countries have suffered by the instability of currencies, of prices, of tariffs, 
and = the irregularity of the demand for goods which this instability has 
entailed. 


Various proposals have been put forward for meeting these conti- 
tions, such as the conclusions of long-term commercial treaties, 
horizontal combination between the same industries all over the 
world and vertical “rationalization”. within each industry by stand- 
ardization and classification of products and raw materials, marketilg 
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aoreements, international stabilization of production, reorganization 
of the industries so as to eliminate inefficient factories, an adequate 
intelligence service, etc. 

--—— - 36 + 6-3 ge - 


British Report on Industrial Conditions in the United States 


N 1926, following the reports on industrial conditions in the United 
| States made by several unofficial delegations of English employers, 
observers, and workers, the British Government appointed an 
official body to visit Canada and the United States for the purpose of 
studying the situation in those countries “with special reference to 
the relations between employers and employed, in their bearing upon 
industrial conditions in Great Britain, and to report thereon.” ‘The 
chairman was Sir William Mackenzie, a lawyer and writer on ques- 
tions of law and government, who had been chairman of the treasury 
tribunal of Great Britain since 1924 and had taken a prominent part 
in a number of arbitration and conciliation proceedings. Associated 
with him were six others, representing employers and workers. 
The delegation reached Ottawa on October 13, visited 16 cities ana 
towns in Canada and 52 in the United States, covering the leading 
industrial centers from Massachusetts to the State of Washington, 
and from Michigan to North Carolina, and sailing for home Decem- 
ber 11. On March 18, 1927, the delegation’s unamimous report was 
presented to Parliament.' 

As matters of special importance, the signers of the report single out 
industrial combinations, which, they point out, are usually of the type 
known as “‘horizonta! trusts,’’ which have caused cheaper production 
and lower selling prices; standardization and simplification of prod- 


ucts; installment buying; management; the attitude of labor; and 
industrial relations. 


Economic Conditions Affecting Industry 


[JNLIKE the reports of some of the earlier delegations referred to, 

the present report does not attribute the prosperity of the 
United States almost wholly to the efficiency of either management 
or labor, but holds that natural conditions have had much influence. 
The wide extent and varied climate of the country make it possible to 
produce at home much of the raw materials and foodstuffs needed, 
ot he large population supplies a ready market for manufactured 
products. 


Manufacturers are assisted in the development of this market by complete 
freedom from tariff restrictions within the union of 48 States and by protection 
against competition from outside, by a strong tariff machine, which is capable 
of easy and rapid adjustment to meet changing circumstances. The domestic 
market consists of a people having one currency, one standard language, similar 
political and legal institutions, and a reasonably uniform standard of life. 


Such a country supplies the means of prosperity, and the develop- 
ments of the war led to a rapid increase in wealth. After the war 
the unexpected strength the workers had gained prevented the 
country from going through the kind of deflation which proved 
disastrous elsewhere. 


. There is no doubt that in the first place the policy favored and actually put 
into operation by employers for the purpose of recovering from the depression 


'Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Delegation appointed to study industrial conditions in Oanada 
aad the United States of America. Report. London, 1927. (Cmd. 2833.) 
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of trade in 1921 was a general reduction of wages. Wherever organiza}, 
the workers was strong, this was strenuously resisted and with considera}, 
success, notably in the mining, printing, and building industries. The resistano, 
to the policy of wage reduction as an item in deflation was sufficiently er; 
snable other counsels to receive consideration, and to bring to the front {! 
hat, in the special economic position of the United States, such a p 
ndustry would react seriously upon agriculture, and upon manufacture 
omestic market. The policy changed to the reduction of costs other ¢! 

u urther wage reductions, and there was a concentration on increasing prodi. 
iv wre! and reducing costs, and a general increase of efficiency which, with ji, 
naintenance of the purchasing power of the people at the highest level, has 
far- reaching effect on American industry generally. 


~~ e+ eh, bee ot - 


The domestic market has been immensely stimulated by the exten. 
sion of installment buying, a development which greatly impressed 
the members of the delegation. They point out that the estimated 

value of goods sold at Tetail under this system in 1926 exceeded 
£1,200,000,000 ($5, 839,800,000), a sum which ‘‘is considerably m 07 


than the value of the total British export trade in a normal y; 


It is true that the greatest caution is necessary in approaching this matter 
but the system of installment buying must have been a great factor in inet 
the internal trade of the country and consequently the prosperity of indi 


Prohibition is mentioned as having affected prosperity by div erting 
large sums into the purchase of commodities, and by having increased 
regularity of attendance at work. Large-scale pi roduction has made 
possible great savings in costs, and in turn it has been promoted by 
the great development of electric power, which is much cheaper in 
the United States than in England. Restriction of immigration his 
made employers turn their attention to the substitution of machinery 
for human power, and to methods of retaining their workers, thus 
eliminating the waste involved in labor turnover. 


Comparative Efficiency of British and American Workers 
WHILE admitting that the production per worker is greater in 


the United States than in Bagans. the visitors are ido oubtfu 
as to whether this means greater efiiciency on the part of worker 
here. 


The fact that the American employer welcomes the British artisan above any 
other for his skill and reliability speaks for itself. The size of the American home 
market, the amalgamation of industry, into big units which makes specialization 
at individual factories possible, the great effect of standardization of prot 
all tend to make production of individual articles on a very large scaje cas 
than is possible in Great Britain. The effect is that the production of gre: 
quantities without loss of time in changing from one product to another, almost 
automatically makes the unit output per man-hour in America greater than in 
Great Britain. The American workman, too, has become more used to machinery 
and accepts the extensive introduction of machinery without question. 

We feel that the question of individual efficiency is very largely one rather of 
confidence between management and labor than of national differences, and that 
in those British works where this confidence exists, the British artisan is 3% 
efficient as the American. 


Comparative Well-being of British and American Workmen 


E relative well-being of the workers in the two countries can not 

be measured, the report emphasizes, solely by the difference in 

their wages. The wage level is distinctly higher in the United States, 

Dae es worker is without certain advantages which are general 8 
nglan 
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tn the first plaee there is nothing in the United States to eompare with the 
gate provisions in this country for unemployment, sickness, and old age. In 
general an unemployed worker has to depend upon his savings when not able to 
york. * * * There is no doubt, however, that in the United States the 
¢ 


































worker is in a less favorable position in regard to the risks of industry than in 
‘reat, Britain. 

Unemployment, though not accurately measured, was believed to 
be rather extensive, it having been aceepted ‘by investigators of 
the problem that there are at least 1,500,000 industrial workers 
ynemployed at any time.” Fluctuations in the volume of employ- 
meat seemed greater than in Great Britain, and the majority of the 
workers had to expect lay offs during the year. 

Thus, in considering the position as to the earnings of the average worker, 
substantial allowance must be made for loss of earnings during periods of unem- 
sloyment and for the need of providing against the time when he is no longer a 
desirable emplovee. It is accepted that modern conditions are tending to make 
the age at which this occurs lower. 

» 


= 


aking due allowance for these things, however, the delegation 
felt that the skilled workers, at least, were able to maintain a standard 
of living distinctly higher than the standard of similar workers in 
Great Britain. 

Labor organizations, it is noted, are on a different basis from 
those of Great Britain, and in many eases the kind of work which 
would be done by the unions in England.is here accomplished through 
employee representation plans. ‘These plans are discussed at some 
length, and the visitors were evidently umpressed by their possibil- 
ities. Nevertheless, they point out that most of them are of com- 
paratively recent origin, and have not been tested by hard times. 

li is perhaps too soon to express a definite opinion as to the permanence of the 
machinery which has been set up in the event of the United States suffering from 
a severe trade depression such as has been experienced in Great Britain during 
the last few years. 


ws ~~ 


The report. does not contain any recommendations, but it does 
dwell on the fact that valuable lessons may be learned from such 
visits of inquiry. Management and the attitude of labor are two 
matters singled out for special comment. The technique of manage- 
ment has been greatly advanced, and particularly notable is the 
manner in which the benefits of experience in production, marketing, 
organization, and industrial relations are shared, “even in competi- 
tive industries.”” As to the workers, it is noted that they accept 
experiments toward reduced cost of production, as they have found 
that the result of lower costs has been increased consumption, and 
consequently more employment. Their morale is increased by high 
wages for high output, by grading according to skill, and by promo- 
tions for those who show ability to executive and administrative 
posts. On both sides there has been an imcreased recognition, 
during late years, of the importance of industrial relations, and 


rihagmag labor is changing its methods to meet the changing condi- 
ions, 

















The movement toward closer contact in the workshop between management 
aid workpeople, the enlistment of trade-unions and individual workers in the 
problems of organization and production, and the exchange of information regard- 
lng costs of production and the state of business are important contributions to 
the association of management and labor. 
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Labor Conditions in Belgium, 1926! 
= Sy slight but gradual rise in the cost of living in Belgium in 199, 


caused a number of labor disputes which were of no consid. 
able importance. With the exception of the strike in the iron 
and steel industry, which affected about 18,000 workers, and thy 
dockers’ strike at Antwerp in July, 1926, involving 11,500 men, tie 
labor controversies of last year were not very serious and were soo) 
over. 
The statistical statement shows the relative importance of most of 
the strikes and the three lockouts of 1926: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN BELGIUM, 1926 « 











Number Number 
of strikes of plants 
orlockouts| affected 


Industry 





Strikes: : 


EE ina clecauciashigaiaes o% bicten ntaceeratetinee amie 
Hides and skins 
Quarries 

Ceramics 
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¢ Figures for strikes not complete. 


According to statistics prepared by the Belgian Ministry of In- 
dustry and , Heri the total number of strikes in 1926 was 137, while 
the number of lockouts during that year was only 3. The 137 strikes 
involved 74,810 workmen; the 3 lockouts, 7,456 workers. While the 
number of strikes and lockouts was 140 in 1926 as compared with only 
112 in the previous year, the number of strikers in 1925 was 84,783, or 
2,517 greater than in 1926. 

Of the 137 strikes in 1926, 94 were declared to effect a readjustment 
of wages, 16 as protest against the dismissal of workers, 12 to com- 
plain against working conditions, and the remaining 15 for various 


other reasons. 

Only 24 of the 137 strikes continued for more than a month. 

The 41 strikes which resulted in favor of the strikers involved 13,565 
workmen, the 52 strikes which terminated in favor of the operator 
affected 11,617 persons, while 43 other disputes ended in a comprom':. 

In 1926 the basic industries of Belgium were rarely handicapped by 
a shortage of manual labor, and there was not much unemploymen! 


during that year. A few industries made complaints regardilg 
difficulties in securing an adequate supply of skilled workers but Wwe 
unskilled labor market was quite satisfactory. At the close of 120 
less than 3 per cent of all Belgian workers were totally unemployed 
and unemployment insurance was being paid to only 15,731 workmel. 
In addition, however, 17,815 workers were partially unemployed. 


1 Report from Vice Consul David McK. Key, Antwerp, Belgium, Jan. 15, 1927, pp. 57-59 
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Labor Conditions in Germany in 1926 


HE collapse of the currency in the fall of 1923 weakened the 
3 trade-unions through loss of membership and the consequent 
loss of funds and reduced their bargaining power, according 
to a report, dated March 17; 1927, from A. W. ‘Kliefoth, consul at 
Berlin. The organized employers were quick to take advantage of 
the unions’ loss of power and of the situation created by the wide- 
spread unemployment, to press for a longer working-day and lowered 
standards of working conditions. “During the struggle the 8-hour 
orking-day got lost and has again become the subject of social 
dispu te.’ During 1924 many labor disputes arose over the length 
of the w orking-day and had to be settled by the court of arbitration. 
Although there were numerous strikes (1,516 in 1925), the number 
of lockouts decreased from 392 to 224. The number of workers 
involved in industrial disputes in 1925 was 1,125,800 as compared 
with 2,066,334 in 1924, and the working-days lost were 17,446,832 as 
com] sared with 35 861,587 in 1924. In general, however, the workers 
succeeded through this concerted action in raising the level of wages 
and maintaining existing working conditions. 

With the increasing unemployment i in the early part of 1926 the 
unions became more cautious about inaugurating industrial conflicts. 
The employers, however, began to attempt the abrogation of the 
regulations governing working conditions, especially in the textile 
industry and the metal trades. In some districts the Federal 
Ministry of Labor had to interfere. In the building trades the 
employers on March 31 canceled the regulations, with the ultimate 
objec t of a 35 per cent reduction in wages. Similar disputes arose in 
the shoe and mining industries. In nearly all instances the cases were 
carried for settlement to the court of arbitration and resulted in the 
continuance of existing wage and working conditions. 

A slight improvement in employment took place in the latter half of 
1926, due mainly to the increased orders for coal because of the strike 
in Great Britain. Employers continued, here and there, to attempt 
to do away with the work regulations and to force wage reductions, 
but the unions not only stood their ground but, encouraged by the 
better condition of the labor market, began, themselves, to make 
demands. In this way the miners obtained a 4 per cent increase in 
wages, and in upper Silesia succeeded in obtaining overtime rates 
for all time worked in excess of eight hours a day. The efforts of the 
ion and steel workers to better their condition, however, met with 
ho success. 

The long-continued and widespread unemployment throughout 
Germany had its effect in reducing the membership of the trade- 
umions from 4,213,545 in September, 1925, to 4,182,511 in January, 
1926, the latest date for which figures are available. In view of the 
rapid recuperation of the unions after the inflation, however, the 
consul is of the opinion that “there is no reason for pessimism.’ 


Trend of Wages During 1926 


PURING the first five months of the year, basic rates of wages 
remained almost unchanged, but rose slightly during the summer 
and still more in the fall, due to the increased volume of employment 
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in mining and i in some branches of the refining industries. In generg) 
the increase in the wages of skilled workers amounted to Beat 0.9 
per cent (as compared with 18.8 in 1925) and in those of unskilled 
wark ers, 1.1 per cent (18.5 in 1925). 
The table below shows the rates per hour and per week ‘“‘for tig 
highest-grade average wage for full-time workers, including the s\). 
sidies for wife and two children,” in 1925 and 1926: 


TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES, PER HOUR AND PER WEEK, OF SKILLED AND 
UNSKILLED GERMAN WORKERS, BY MONTHS, 1925 AND 1926 


[Reichsmark at par=23.8 cents; reichspfennig=0.238 cent. Exchange rate approximately ; 








Wages per hour (in reichspfennigs) Wages per week (in reichsmarks 





Month 


| 
| 


Skilled workers | Unskilled workers Skilled workers (| Unskilled 
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| 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 | 1925 








38. 78 45. 98 | 
39.18 46. 02 | 
40. 14 46, 02 
41. 26 46. 02 
42. 25 46. 02 
42. 93 45. 93 
43. 90 45. 93 
44. 42 45. 93 
44. 90 46. 37 
45. 10 46. 31 
45. 96 46. 31 
45. 98 46. 36 


91.1 55. 
94 2 56. 
942 57. 
94. 2 59. 
94. 2 60. 
94. 0 61. 
94. 0 62. 8 
94. 0 63.8 
94.9 64. 4 
94. 8 64. 6 
94.8 65. 8 
94. 9 | 66. 0 
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Employment Situation 


[PDURING the year 1926 the employment situation in Germany 

was serious, the number of unemployed reaching, in February, 
the highest point smce the stabilization of the currency. During 
February there were 2,500,000 workers out of employment and more 
than 2,000,000 persons were receiving full employment doles. (/ 
the workers organized into trade-unions, 22 per cent were wholly 
unemployed and 21.6 per cent were working short time. Table 2, 
below, shows the fluctuations in the number of applicants for work 
month by month durimg 1926 as compared with 1925: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED PER 100 POSITIONS AVAILABLE, 
BY MONTHS, 1925 AND 1926 





= —— 





Number of unemployed per 100 vacancies available 





Males Females 





1925 1926 1926 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN GERMANY ol 








The number of persons in receipt of full employment doles on the 
frst day of each month in 1926 was as follows: 







Number Number 
ef a eae \ RE. eis: ceria 1, 740, 754 
NEE ER ee S ORR OOS See 8 orci, oo. eas 1, 652, 281 
lee 48 canto. sabre 5,006 See ree. busses ks 1, 548, 138 
ne titan in seeuritier en Re PE eee 1, 394, 062 
OD ahh daniel i ys a ee eee ee ee 1, 308, 293 
eT od RR I YS a aR UR 1, 369, 768 


























Conditions in the German Silk Industry ! 


GENERALLY speaking, the silk industry is passing through a 
period of activity and prosperity. The world production of 
natural and artificial silk is constantly increasing and the demand is 
owing with equal rapidity, silk goods having taken the place of 
piher textiles in popularity. The German silk industry, however, 
hs not shared in the general prosperity. Like other German 
industries, the manufacture of silk suffered from the general economic 
wnditions that prevailed after the war. Modern developments in 
echnical lines could be introduced only gradually not only because of 
ack of capital but because importation of up-to-date machinery from 
abroad was hindered by the prohibition of imports. 

Production (and consequently employment in the industry) was 
alected by the greatly diminished buying capacity of German con- 
umers and by difficulties involved in the sale of the product abroad 
because of the high customs duties charged on German goods. In the 
face of these difficulties, in spite of the greatest possible effort on the 
part of the industry it has been unable to regain ‘‘ anything like full 
apacity’’ output. Of the 31,679 fabric and ribbon looms, only 
26,573 were in operation in 1925. 

In that year 33,363 persons were employed by the industry, classi- 
led as shown in the table below: 


oa oe oe es 


TasLe 3.—WORKERS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN GERMANY, 1925 








| Number of workers employed in weaving 
| 





Class and sex 
Fabrics Ribbon Total 





















Weta A pai sid ghio iki a> fod a, 6, 860 1, 846 8, 706 

Be ~ectneaneete pgeanereneneRaeEy ere 17, 302 2, 298 19, 600 

-” nome Workers (weavers) ...........................-.-- 1, 544 3, 513 5, 057 
(A TEENS BP ARSE ae RRS Sy OE IN 25, 706 657 33, 363 











Amounts paid in wages (reichsmarks ¢) 












nl Saati eel aa i hatetaeiaset 30, 827, 674 
een din, ss > a TMT IPSS Piss a Petes > ee 1, 569, 036 








5, 177, 890 36, 005, 564 
6, 357, 556 , 926, 592 
| 








*Reichsmark at par= 23.8 cents; exchange rate about par. 


3 Ma The eight-hour day is general but the working-day may be in- 


teased one hour in special cases, on permission of the authorities. 









, 
League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section. C.E. 1. No. 24: Natural silk industry. Ge 
, 187. (Document prepared for use of International Economic Conference, Geneva, May, 1927.) 
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Productivity of Labor in Manufacturing Industries, 1919 to 199 


HE May, 1927, issue of the Labor Review contained an articl 
ah showing that since 1919 the population of the country had jp. 
creased while the number of wage earners in manufa turing 
had decreased, and that the output per worker in manufacturing 
had increased some 34 per cent. Since that article was prepared, the 
Department of Commerce has published, by census years since 1899 
and by principal industries, index numbers of the total number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries and of the physical 
volume of production. These figures supplement in a very interest. 
ing manner the figures previously published by the bureau. The 
two sets of figures can not be brought into direct comparison because 
the bureau’s data were concerned solely with wage earners, whereas 
the figures of the Department of Commerce include all persons 
engaged—i. e., proprietors, clerks, ete. as well as wage earners. The 
statement of the Department of Commerce is reproduced below, the 
only change being the addition of the lines showing “ Production per 
person engaged”’ by individual industries, these figures having been 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the basic data 
given in the original statement: ' 


Increased Output of Manufactures Per Worker 


ACCORDING to a study of figures from the censuses of manu. 

factures, the quantity or physical volume of manufactures 
produced per person engaged in manufacturing increased nearly 
50 per cent from 1899 to 1925, reflecting a growth of nearly 180 pe 
cent in quantity of production and of less than 90 per cent in total 
number of persons engaged. 

Expansion in output per person has been particularly large dumm 
recent years, amounting to 10 per cent in the two years from 1923 to 
1925 and to 40 per cent in the six years from 1919 to 1925. Fron 1899 
to 1909 there was an increase of 10 per cent in production per persos, 
but from 1909 to 1919 the output per person decreased. Con- 
parisons with 1914 and 1921 are affected by the industrial depressions 
which prevailed in those years, as in times of depression curtailmen 
in eaiibeictloas generally exceeds reduction in employment, and there 
fore output per person is small. Because of the postwar readjust 
ments under way in 1919 the efficiency of industry in that year 
likewise, was lowered, with a consequent reduction in output pe 
person. For this and other reasons the increase noted since 1919! 
abnormal. 





1Previous studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of productivity of labor in particular indus 
(see Labor Reviews July, 1925 (pp. 1-19), September, 1926 (pp. rie). October, 1926 (pp. 10-21), N ore 
1926 (pp. 30-40), and January, 1927 (pp. 35-49)) show results similar to although not identical witht 
presented in the Department of Commerce report. The differences are in large part accounted for! ) 
differences in industry classifications and by the fact that the bureau’s studies have been concerned " 
output per man-hour, whereas the Department of Commerce report deals merely with ‘‘ persons engag™ 
irrespective of hours worked. 
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Growth in output per person may be atrributed to two sets of 
factors: The first relates to changes within individual industries and 
plants, and the second to shifts among industries composing the 
industrial structure as a whole. The first set of changes includes the 
increasing utilization of machinery and power, the introduction of 
various sorts of labor-saving devices and methods, the growth of 
mass production of standardized articles, the elimination of waste, 
the planning of production in relation to general business conditions, 
and other economies resulting from improvements in methods and 
management. ‘The rapid increase in the rated horsepower of in- 
stalled prime movers shown on the accompanying table is an evidence 
of the growing utilization of machinery and power. 

For industry as a whole and for large groups of industries, however, 
a part of the increase in output per person is due to the shifting of 
production from industries dependent in a large degree upon labor 
io industries more susceptible of mechanization and of mass produc- 
tion. ‘This is evidenced by the rise of such industries as the manu- 
facture of motor vehicles and the producing and refining of petroleum, 
as well as by the substitution of new products for old, as in the case 
of cement for lumber, brick, and stone; by-product coke for beehive 
coke; cigarettes for cigars; and baker’s bread and factory-canned 
eoods for the products of the housewife. 

‘he accompanying table gives index numbers, by census years 
fom 1899 through 1925, of quantity of manufactures produced, 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing, and rated horsepower 
of installed prime movers. ‘The physical-volume index is made up 
of those products for which quantity figures are reported by the 
census Of manufactures and was compiled for use in a census mono- 
graph, ‘The Growth of Manufactures,” prepared by Prof. Edmund 
E. Day, of the University of Michigan, and Mr. Woodlief Thomas, of 
MMM the Federal Reserve Board, and soon to be published. The index 
ues and some of the other figures from this monograph, as well as a short 
arly digest of its text, were given in the statement issued by the Depart- 
peta ment of Commerce as of May 4. 








otal 
INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, BY INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1899 TO 1925 i 
lINGHRE [The data for ‘‘ All industries’’ given in this table for number of persons engaged and primary horsepower 


2 to are based upon complete census totals, but those for the individual groups are derived from figures cov- 
ering only those industries directly represented in the index; i. e., those industries for which statistics 
899 are available showing the posses! volume of output of their principal products. Such industries com- 
Be. prise about 50 per cent ofallindustries, as measured by number of persons engaged, primary horsepower, 
Son, or value added by manufacture, but among the several groups this proportion varies from about 20 per 
‘om cent for paper and printing to practically 100 per cent for tobacco products. Although the index is prob- 
te ably a reliable measure ofchanges in output for manufactures as a whole and for a number of individual 
ions groups, yet for a few groups, owing to limitations of data, the index is not typical of the entire groups 
. represented. For this reason the three sets of data have been made to cover the same industries in each 
nen group, and are to that extent comparable] 









































eres [1919-100.0] 
si = 
rear, Index numbers Per 
e cent of 
P : Industry grou in- 
191 y group crease 
1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 1909 1904 1899 | 1899- 
1925 
All industries: 
Physical volume of production__..| 128.6 | 122.1 | 79.3 | 100.0| 781] 73.5] 564) 462) 1724 
Number of persons engaged... _. _. 91.4] 962| 77.3] 100.0| 76.4] 71.0| 57.5] 489] 869 
Primary horsepower. .........---- 121.8 | 112.8 |.___._- 100.0 | 76.0| 63.3 | 45.7] 34.2] 256.1 
Production per person engaged ...| 140.7 | 126.9 | 102.6 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 103.5 | 98.1 94.5 49.0 
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INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, BY INDUSTRY 
GROUTPS, 1899 TO 1925—Continued 









































Index numbers Ee 
| . bof 
Industry group | ; 
| | CTeAsa 
1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 | 1909 | 1904 1899 18G9_ 
een eet Cave ee 
Food and kindred products: 
Physical volume of production___.| 116.4 | 111.6 | 98.5 | 100.0; 80.8 | 748) 65.1] 58.0) t19¢ 
Number of persons engaged____-_-_- 81.3 83. 5 76.1 | 100.0 71.1 62.7} 53.8 $ | ¢ 
Primary horsepower___..._._____- 115.8 | 107.6 |._.___- 100.60} $1.5 | 70.4/| 66.7) 49.1] 1 
Production per person engaged.-..} 143.2 | 133.7 | 122.9 | 100.0 | 113.6 | 119.3 | 121.0j| 107.7) . 
Textiles and their products: 
Physical volume of production____| 119.3 | 122.9 | 96.8 1100.0} 96.8| 91.9) 71.9) 60.7 
Nuniber of persons engaged__.___- 104.5 | 111.1 95.0 4100.0; 89.3 85.2 | 71.7 63. ‘ 
Primary horsepower___.....___..- 126.6 | 116.7 |_____-- 100.0} 83.7 | 70.0! 53.9} 43.6) i994 
Production per person engaged _..| 114.2 | 110.6 | 101.9 | 100.0 | 1084 | 107.9 100.3 | 95.0 2 9 
Iron and steeland their products: | . 
Physical volume of production____| 131.5 | 1381.2 | 56.6/1100.0| 71.1} 75.8] 5L8} 43.2] om, 
Number of persons engaged______- 95.6 | 102.1 | 65.5]100.0}) 68.2) 58.3] 46.3] 38.9] i428 
Primary horsepower_._..._._____- 114.1} 120.3 |_.____- 100.0} 71.1 | 59.14 43.0] 28.01 2075 
, Production per person engaged...| 137.6 | 128.5 | 86.4 | 100.0 | 104.3 | 129.2) 19] 111.1} 2.9 
samber: 
Physical volume of production____| 113.6 | 110.1 | 79.9 | 100.0 | 110.6 | 137.3 | 104.0 | 106.4) 628 
Number of persons engaged____._- 94.1/; 98.9] 73.9|1000| 99.5;113.9; 838.0] 87.4; 7 
Primary horsepower... ........_- 86.9} 81.9 j._____- 100.0} 92.9} 98.2) 638.2] &.3 49 ] 
Production per person engaged.--/ 120.7 | 11L3 | 108.1 | 100.0 | 111.2 | 120.6/)125.3]121.7/ 1 
Leather and its remanu factures: 
Physical volume of production_.__| 93.4 | 105.6 | 85.2 | 100.0 7.41 87.71 81.51 69.8 3 
Number of persons engaged____-_- 90.6} 99.8] 81.8|100.0)] 85.7] 84.7) 70.1) 65.4 
Primary horsepower_-___......-.-- 106.9 | 105.9 |...___. 100.04 86.5) 69.1 51.2 40. 8 ) 
Production per person engaged ___| 103.1 | 105.8 | 104.2 | 100.0 | 102.0 | 103.5 116.3 | 106 
Paper and printing and related in- 
dustries: 
Physical volume of production____| 152.8 | 137.1 | 93.4 |100.0/] 87.5} 69.8! 51.9) 36.6) 31 
Number of persons engaged_______ 108.8 | 106.5 | 92.4 /,106.0) 765) 65.2) 51 42.4] 1564 
Primary horsepower__........-.-- pA a 100.0; 87.6} 70.5) 5@B.1{ 41.2) 2182 
Production per person engaged ___| 140.4 | 128.7 | 101.1 | 100.0} 114.4] 107.1 |} 92.5] 86.3 62 
Chemicals and allied preducts: 
Physical volume of production..._| 140.6 | 125.1 | 94.5/ 100.0; 70.7; 58.8) 42.9; 30.2, 3 
Number of persons engaged______- 91.8| 957] 77.6) 100.0] 703) 60.5) 49.5) 423] 1) 
Primary horsepower_-_..........-- 147.14 134.8 |..__-_-. 100.0; 72.6) 496! 35.0) 21.9) 571.7 
Production per person engaged..__| 153.2 | 130.7 | 121.8 | 100.0 | 100.6 | $7.2) 86.7)| 71.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Physical volume of production..__| 179.1 | 155.6 | 93.3 | 100.0} 113.5 | 104.3} 78.9) 67.3 | 
Num ber of persons engaged_.__.-_| 115.1 | 115.7 | 84.1 | 100.0/ 110.4] 95.4] 81.8] 68.4 
Primary horsepower_-_........---- BL S61 194.9 \....203 100.0} 98.41) 74.9) 44.6) 28.( 441.1 
Production per person engaged..__| 155.6 | 134.5 110.9 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 109.3) 96.5) 98.4 
Metals and metal products other than 
iron and steel: | 
Physical volume of production.._| 132.4 | 125.7} 66.5 | 100.0/ 64.9) 60.6) 44.5) 31.4 321.7 
Number of persons engaged_._--.-- | 81.2) 91.2 | 53.6 | 100.0 | 66.4 61.2} 51.6) 43.3 37 
Primary horsepower__._..._._.._- 134.0 | 117.5 |___.-_. 100.0; 53.8| 44.1] 28.31] 19. 175.8 
Production per person engaged-._-| 163.1 | 187.8 | 124.1 | 100.0 | 97.7) 99.0) 86.2] 72. 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Physical volume of production.__| 124.4} 108.8 | 05.3) 100.0| 76.4) 66.6) 57.8| 46.3 8.7 
Number of persons engaged_.__.....| 78.9) 91.2) 93.4 | 100.0] 116.3] 108.9) 108.4] 86.6 7.7 
Primary horsepower -_-_-_.....-. 97.0 | 100.3 |____-_- 100.0) 80.5) 65.7) 86.7) 41.4 88.7 
Production per person engaged___| 155.7 | 120.4 | 102.0 | 100.0| 65.7) 61.2) 655.9) 53.5 91.0 
Vehicles for jand transportation: 
Physical volume of production___| 238.3 | 199.5 | 76.8) 100.0! 36.0) 17.8 9.3 5.0 |4, 666.0 
Number of persons engaged. -_--. 108.3} 114.8] 65.2 / 100.0); 54.9] 42.5] 29.9] 25.4 | 326.4 
Primary horsepower...........-.- 182.5 | 148.9 }_.._____ 100.0] 51.2) 35.6] 19.5] 13.4 1,2 
_ Production per person engaged ...| 220.0 | 173.8 | 117.8 | 100.0) 65.6 | 41.9] 31.1] 19.7 1,016.5 
Ship and boat building: 
Physical volume of production.._| 7.0 7.9} 30.7 | 100.0 7.3 7.2} 10.0 9.0; 122.2 
Number of persons engaged. _--.- 13.5 | 65.4] 27.8] 100.0) 11.8] 10.9} 13.2; 11.9 13.4 
Primary horsepower-_-...........-- + $e © 9 Ree 100.0; 20.8) 159] 14.1] 11.2 
2p a aaa per person engaged...| 51.9] 12.11 110.4 100.0] 61.9| 66.1] 75.8] 75.6 (313 
ubber: 
Physical volume of production____| 158.8 | 130.8; 80.0] 100.0) 32.3] 21.0 j_.__---/..-----|--- 
Number of persons engaged ______. 79.7; 80.5) 62.71 100.0) 41.5 25. 2 21.9 18.7 6 
Primary horsepower--..........-- 152.8 | 140.9 |_.._-_- 100.0] 46.4] 28.54 20.2) 16.6) 820.0 
Production per person engaged_..| 199.3 | 162.5 | 127.6 | 100.0} 77.8) 83.3 aon nnejano- 
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Relative Efficiency of English Bricklayers 


OME figures given out by the minister of labor of Great Britain 
S have been cited by the workers as having a bearing upon the 
question of whether bricklayers are as efficient to-day as they 
vere under the lower wages and longer hours of the pre-war period. 
In answer to a question in Parliament on March 16, 1927, the minister 
cave the following data:' 

It is estimated that in 1913 there were in Great Britain 69,000 bricklayers in 
the building industry within the scheme of unemployment insurance, of whom 
5,760 were recorded as unemployed at February 21, 1913; as compared with 
71,090 insured at July, 1926, of whom 3,145 were recorded as unemployed at 
February 21, 1927. It is estimated that the output of bricks in Great Britain 
during the last 12 months was about 6,000,000,000 as compared with something 
in the neighborhood of 3,500,000,000 in 1913. 

The labor papers have been quick to point out that this shows that 
the present-day bricklayers, exceeding those of 1913 by only, in 
round numbers, from 2,000 to 5,000, according to whether or not 
allowance is made for the relative unemployment, are utililizing 
6,000,000,000 against 3,500,000,000 bricks disposed of by the 1913 
bricklayers. Also, balance in favor of the workers of to-day is really 
greater than indicated, since allowance must be made for the imports 
and exports of bricks. In 19138, according to the Labor Magazine 
(London) for April, 1927, the excess of exported over imported bricks 
was 100,000, thus leaving 3,400,000,000 available for laying in this 
country. In 1926 imported exceeded exported bricks by 220,000,000, 
thus making 6,220,000,000 bricks available for English use. 





1 Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates. vol. 203, No. 27, p. 1994 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Health Survey of the Printing Trades, 1922 to 1925 


SURVEY of the health conditions in the printing industry 
covering the years 1922 to 1925, made by Dr. Frederick {; 
Hoffman in cooperation with the representative organizations 

of the employers, the various printing-trades unions, and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, has been published as Bulletin 
No. 427. 

The purpose of the survey was to secure, as far as practicable 
an impartial, up-to-date, scientific appraisal of health conditions jy 
the industry, with the object of correcting conditions which need to 
be improved. 

The printing industry, which employs some 300,000 workers and 
is represented in practically every community, however small, is one 
in which the great variety of processes and plant conditions defy 
standardization. Such an industry, therefore, naturally presents 
many difficulties as to thoroughness and completeness in matters of 
detail in making a health survey. In general, the smaller printing 
plants were found to be typical of the past rather than the present, 
and the labor conditions affecting the health and welfare of the workers 
differed greatly from those in the large and modern establishments, 
In many of these plants the mechanical equipment was such as to 
prevent satisfactory methods of lighting, ventilation, and use of 
floor space, although this type of lant is rapidly passing. 

In addition to personal inspection of many plants, questionnaires 
were sent to employers and to labor organizations. The returns 
received from 2,096 employers, with approximately 100,000 employees 
represented in their reports, showed a surprisingly low rate of sickness 
in general, while only 34 cases of lead poisoning, 78 cases of tubercu- 
losis, and 67 cases of eye infections were reported. Inquiry as to 
the number of plant inspections showed that, broadly speaking, the 
printing plants throughout the country are subject to a reasonable 
measure of inspection by authorities more or less qualified for the 
purpose, although it appears that sanitary conditions occasicnally 
were in need of improvement. : 

The replies to the questionnaire sent to labor organizations con- 
firmed the reports by employers as to the low sickness rate in the 
industry. The returns of employers and employees regarding the 
incidence of tuberculosis must be accepted with reserve, however, 
as it was not feasible to make a medical examination of the employees 
to make sure of the facts, although the returns, coming as they do 
from two independent sources, indicate that tuberculosis is no longer 
a serious menace in the industry. The low incidence of lead poison- 
ing reported by both employers and labor organizations is confirmed 
by a detailed study of the vital statistics of the printing trades and 
the statistics presented seem to prove conclusively that chronic 
lead poisoning, while always a grave potential danger demanding 
painstaking attention to matters that bear upon its successful 
prevention, is now, at least in fatal form, of minor importance. 
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The condition of health of aged workers was one of the subjects 
of special inquiry and returns were secured concerning 728 men and 
women between the ages of 60 and 86, part of whom had retired from 
active work. The present health of these persons was reported to 
be good in the great yer re of cases, only 3.4 per cent being re- 
ported to be in bad health, indicating, the report states, that the 
occupational hazards in the industry are at the present time of rela- 
tively minor effect in producing serious consequences traceable in 
prolonged sickness or incapacity in old age. 

In summing up the results of the survey, Doctor Hoffman states 
that in general health conditions in the printing trades were decidedly 
more satisfactory than had been anticipated, as shown by the low 
rate of sickness incidence reported by both employers’ and labor 
organizations and confirmed by the vital statistics of these trades, 
and that, in a general way, the satisfactory state of health of the 
workers is ‘‘suggestive of very material progress in sanitary conditions 
in these trades and the control of conditions likely to give rise to 
objectionable features bearing upon health and longevity.” 
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A Health Study of Ten Thousand Male Industrial Workers! 


STATISTICAL analysis of the results of the physical examina- 
A tions of approximately 10,000 male workers in 10 industries 
which have been made at different times during the past decade 
by the United States Public Health Service has been published 
recently. ‘The industries in which the effects of employment on 
health were studied were the pottery, post office, glass, gas, foundry, 
steel, chemical, cement, cigar, and garment industries. ‘The studies 
varied in certain fundamental respects, as each was made with the 
specific hazards of the particular industry in view and the examina- 
tions were made by several groups of physicians—a factor of especial 
— in connection with the determination of defects and 
iseases. 

Another factor which affected the conclusions drawn from the exam- 
inations was that, with the exception of the cement industry, all the 
examinations were voluntary. The type of worker appearing for 
examination would be influenced to some extent, therefore, as some 
workers suffering from the effects of the industrial hazards might 
avoid examination for fear of being discharged, others who believed 
themselves well might not consider an examination necessary, and 
stil others who believed themselves ill from any cause whatever 
might wish to be examined to determine their physical condition. 
Comparisons between the industries were made difficult also by racial 
differences, by transfer of the weaker individuals to easier processes 
or industries and by the difficulty of obtaining information regarding 
the — or the degree of hazard to which a worker had been 
exposed. 

n addition to such industrial comparisons as were possible, the 
study deals with certain physiological characteristics of industrial 
workers as shown by the examinations and with the importance of the 


ete 


' United States Public Health Service. Bulletin No. 162: A health study of 10,000 male workers, by 
Rollo H. Britten and L. R. Thompson, Washington, 1926. 
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racial factor in industry. In all the conclusions drawn in the study 
however, the authors warn of the danger of accepting them withoy; 
due regard to the modifying factors. 

The actual number of male workers examined was 10,143 and the 
average age in the different industries varied from 32.1 years in the 
steel industry to 39.1 years in the pottery industry. 

The study of the racial composition of the industries brought out 
the fact that the great change in the races migrating to the United 
States in the past 30 or 40 years had had a definite effect on the type 
of personnel in the different industries; that is, industries which were 
well established such as pottery, post office, and glass, and therefore 
drawing from the older immigration group, showed an older group 0; 
workers, a longer length of service or te bot and lower percent- 
ages of foreign born and of unskilled than did the industries drawing 
on the newer immigration group, such as chemical and steel. It was 
also found that the group classified as American tended to follow 
certain of the physical characteristics of the predominant foreizn 
group, so that the American group in the industries where the older 
immigration predominated was taller than in the industries where 
there was an excess of the newer immigration groups, and that the 
workers in the latter groups were generally shorter, heavier for their 
height and age, and with a larger chest circumference but not so great 
a chest expansion. 

The examinations brought out once more the value of the general 
physical examination in industry, both to the individual in informing 
him of the immediate state of his health and to the industry in show- 
ing the general physical condition of the employees and making pos- 
sible the proper occupational placement of individuals. The single 
general physical examination does not show, however, the suscepti- 
bility of the individual to sickness or in many instances whether a 
specific hazard is affecting his health. The records showed, in the 
opinion of the writers, that occupations producing excessive fatigue 
may not result in a specific adverse physical condition but more often 
cause a general high rate for many different kinds of illness. People 
are susceptible to certain diseases in a widely different degree, so that 
the same industrial hazard may, for example, cause a respiratory 
disease in one person and a gastro-intestinal disease in another. 

In regard to specific diseases, particularly high rates from respira- 
tory diseases were found in the garment, foundry, and cigar industries. 
Bronchitis was high in all three, and tuberculosis in the garment and 
cigar industries. In all these industries, dusts, either vegetable or 
mineral, are regarded as the most important cause of the respiratory 
conditions, although the group of workers in the cigar industry, which 
showed particularly high rates for tuberculosis and bronchitis, seemed 
to have been selected Toone persons of inferior physical condition. 

Diseases of the digestive system—the second in importance as the 
cause of industrial morbidity—showed particularly high rates in the 
garment, glass, pottery, post office, and cigar industries. 

Excessive rates for inflamed eyes were found among the workers 10 
the foundry, post office, glass, and gas industries; the garment and 
post office industries gave the lowest rates for good vision; and the 
rate from cataract. was highest among glass blowers. In all these 
industries poor illumination appeared to be an important cause 0: 
certain eye defects and diseases, and in the garment and post office 
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ndustries Intensive eye work under conditions of poor illumination 
peared to be the most important cause of poor*vision. 

Diseases of the ear were found in excess in the glass, foundry, and 
ement industries, the physical characteristics of the dust being of 
eatest Importance in producing affections of the ear, although in 
oundries excessive noise was also a factor. Nose and throat diseases 
ad high rates mn the foundry, post office, and cigar industries, exces- 
‘ve heat seeming to be the cause in foundries, while chronic disease 
{the nasopharynx was high in the dust group of the glass industry. 
Among diseases of the circulatory system, organic heart defects 
ere highest in the foundry and post office; enlarged heart in glass, 
‘eel, and gas; irregular heart in cigar and gas; and arteriosclerosis 
in the foundry, post office, steel, cigar, and glass industries. Heavy 
hysical work seemed to be the principal cause of diseases of the 
irculatory system with the exception of irregular heart; in the cigar 
industry this disease has been generally ascribed to nicotine. Among 
other diseases, hernia, varicose veins, and flat feet stand out in indus- 
tries “ occupations where the greatest physical exertion was 
required. 

The age curves in diseases as developed from the study throw some 
light on the trend of certain diseases throughout the life of the indus- 
trial worker. Diseases of the digestive system show a steady increase 
in the more active period of life—that is, between 17 and 45—and 
remain stationary after that period. Diseases of the circulatory 
system, including organic heart disease, arteriosclerosis, and enlarged 
heart, rise consistently with age, while irregular heart shows a drop 
between 20 and 40 years but a definite rise after that age. 

Of the respiratory diseases, tuberculosis shows the same trend as 
shown by mortality statistics and reaches its peak near 40 years, 
declining with advancing age, while bronchitis increases steadily with 
a tendency to decrease after age 55, and the prevalence of emphysema 
increases throughout life. Diseases of the nose and throat decrease 
meuiarly with advancing age, and this is especially true of enlarged 
tonsils. 

The information in regard to heart defects was considered to be 

especially reliable because of the slight variation between industries. 
Enlarged: heart was found to be associated with increased systolic 
blood pressure and pulse rate and a somewhat lower vital capacity. 
It also appeared more frequently among those having other heart 
defeets and arteriosclerosis, and there seemed to be a slight increase 
in the rate among persons with chronic diseases of the nasopharynx 
id enlarged tonsils. There was also a definite relationship between 
tularged heart and pyorrhea. 
In studying tuberculosis an effort was made to see if there was 
marked susceptibility evidenced by any race, but the numbers were 
too small for reliable conclusions. The rate for the colored race in 
the two industries in which they appeared was the highest, however, 
of all the races observed in those industries. 
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Fourteen Years’ Accident Experience on a Large Railroad 











° System ac 

HAT is characterized as a remarkable decrease in casualtig 7 
among employees of the Norfolk & Western Railway during 
a period of 14 years in which a systematic accident-preventioy 

plan has been in force is set forth in a pamphlet just issued by th S, 
safety department of that railroad.’ The year 1912 is used as th, 
basis for comparison, and the statistical information is given for the 

years ending in March, 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1926, the accidey, | 


prevention plan having been put into effect in March, 1913. 

Attention is called to the fact that when business increases above 
normal, accidents increase faster than the increase in business, 
because so many new men must be employed to handle the increased 
business. The fact that ‘‘an abnormal increase in business and ap 
abnormal decrease in accidents’’ followed the introduction of the 
accident-prevention plan would therefore seem to indicate the 
effectiveness of the measures adopted. The details of the plan put 
into effect are not stated in the report. 

During 1912, the base year, 61 employees were killed, or | for 
approximately every 148,000,000 ton-miles, while during 1926 only 20 
were killed, representing 1 for about every 881,000,000 ton-mile, 
a reduction of 83 per cent in the number of fatal accidents as measured 
by the volume of business. 

In 1912 there were 2,675 employees injured, including fatalities, 
or one per 3,372,413 ton-miles, and in 1926 there were 1,436 killed 
and injured, or one per 12,261,975 ton-miles, representing a reduc- 
tion in the total number of accidents based on the volume of busi- 
ness—in other words, a reduction in the accident frequency rate— 
of approximately 73 per cent. As the report puts it: “In 1926 
every employee * * * had, as an average, a 73 per cent better 
chance to go safely home to his family when his work was done 
than he had in ]912.” 

The following table, compiled from the charts in the report, shows 
the accident record and frequency rates per million ton-miles for 
specified years from 1912 to 1926, and indicates a reduction in the 
accident frequency rate of 72.4 per cent during the period. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 TON- 
MILES) ON NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1912 TO 1926 


























Accident frequency 
Total accidents rates (per 1,000,000 
Volume of ton-miles) 
business repre- <stiiiil 
Year sented by 
ton-miles Per cent of | Per cent of 
Number decrease Rate | decrease 
from 1912 from 1912 
(RS a aR gS, SOE Ht 9, 021, 204, 776 ov) 2 eee aae7 | ........ ste 
SE RSESE ee tr ere 11, 022, 466, 620 1, 831 31.6 . 166 “4.1 
ta ia cinta As Mee ae ta 11, 659, 836, 023 1, 632 39. 0 . 140 52.9 
eee ee ee 14, 493, 003, 806 1, 678 37.3 - 116 60.9 
I i nincnns depp scasicnghdiebednendios 17, 608, 196, 616 1, 436 46.3 - 082 | 724 








1 Norfolk & Western Railway. Safety department. Fourteen years of accident prevention on tle 
Norfolk & Western. Roanoke, Va., 1927. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM OF A STEEL COMPANY 61 


The report states that not a single passenger was killed in a train 
accident during the five years ending December 31, 1926, although 
in that period more than 26,000,000 persons were carried. 
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Safety and General Welfare Program of a Large Steel Company 


NDER what is termed the ‘fellowship program,” a large steel 
company in Illinois endeavors to maintain ‘“‘a just scale of 
wages,” safe and sanitary shop conditions, and to require from 

“all supermtendents and foremen that every workman shall receive 
the most considerate treatment,” according to an article in the Jan- 
uary 27, 1927, issue of the Iron Age.’ The plant is divided into 14 
yoting divisions, from which representatives are elected to constitute 
a shop committee. The chairmen of each division committee and 
representatives of the management meet each month to discuss and 
settle questions of mutual interest. 

One of the outstanding features of the industrial-relations program 
has been the organization of safety work which, it is stated, has 
reduced the number of accidents by 80 to 90 per cent, the work being 
carried on primarily through special safety committees representing 
each division of the plant. The following safety rules applying to 
the foundry are typical of those in force in the plant: 


_ 1. All rails should be piled in proper places and good order maintained so that 
molders and laborers can have free access to paths around the molds. 

2. All clamps, rails, blocks, and binders should be piled properly and out of 
the way of workmen as much as possible. 

8. Good, stout soles on shoes prevent injuries from nails and jagged pieces of 
steel. Avoid wearing shoes with soles worn too thin. 

4. No more men shall be allowed around ladles when being poured than are 
absolutely necessary. ‘The ladle crew shall wear goggles and foot guards to pro- 
tect their eyes and feet from splashing metal. ' 

5. Molten metal will explode when it touches wet ground or a cold or damp 
sutatie See that all bars, runners, molds, slag pits, etc., are dry before using 
them. 

6. No laborer or other person is allowed to climb on molds to get wedges or 
blocks until the long binders are lifted off by the crane. 

7. All grab buckets must be inspected frequently and kept in good condition. 

8. A safety zone of at least 10 feet shall be maintained around ladle at all times 
hi heat is being poured, except for those in charge of ladle or following the 
heat, 

9. Rails and other materials longer than 4 feet shall not be carried on wheel- 
barrows through any building. 

10. The storeroom shall only issue nails and chaplets in receptacles provided 
for that purpose. Nails and chaplets must be kept in boxes provided for them. 
Nails must not be thrown on floor or laid on forms or core trucks. There are 
only two places for nails and chaplets—in the mold or in the box. 

11. Core trucks when placed in center gangway in the foundry must be so 
set that they provide opening between them of at least 2 feet in every 30 feet so 
as to provide means of escape for men ahead of pouring ladle. 

12. Foremen will see that workmen in the bays are careful to use handles on 
slings and that the slings are always safely placed on flask trunnions. In handling 
flasks a man shall be at each end of flask and one man at air-control valve so that 
slings may be placed on trunnions securely. 

13. Jib cranes are to be kept back against foundry columns when not in use 
to give clear poseage to crane loads. 

14. Files should not be carried in hip pockets, with sharp ends protruding. 








Fine Age, New York, Jan. 27, 1927, pp. 273-277: ‘Good will is steel company aim,” by Bur 
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During the past few years one means employed to reduce ap,i. 
dents has been a contest among the 38 divisions of the plant to sog 
which could go longest without a lost-time accident. A bulletin 
board in each department indicates the number of consecutive days 
that that unit works without a lost-time accident; when an accident 
occurs the unit must start all over again. In August, 1926, the 
pipe fitters had completed 1,000 days without a lost-time accident 
and in January, 1927, were still in the lead. 

A school is maintained to supply the educational needs of em. 
ployees, this school offering a com fete high-school technical course, 
as well as eighth-grade subjects and individual instruction in subjects 
pertaining to special work in the shops. It is noted that since this 
school is in operation throughout the year, except for a short summer 
vacation, it is possible for students, by taking 12 hours of study each 
week and by receiving credits in manuai training for their shop work, 
to complete the prescribed four-year high-school course in approxi- 
mately four calendar years, at the same time devoting their regular 
time to their daily jobs in the plant. There are no tuition fees, the 
student payin only for the textbooks required. 

The plant also maintains an employees’ benefit association to which 


every workman is eligible upon the payment of dues approximating J“! 
1 per cent of his wages. Insurance is provided covering all sick- to 
ness and accidents which occur outside of the course of employment " 
(the State compensation law covering those occurring during employ- Jj ea 
ment). Weekly benefits start at the end of 7 days and continue for 
@ maximum of 16 weeks, the amount of benefits being graduated 
according to the average weekly earnings of the employee. In addi- HB" 
tion to this the company presents every member a life and total-disa- I? 
bility insurance certificate which ranges in amount from $500 to #™ 
$2,000, according to the length of service. p 
Other activities of the company fellowship program include a social 
club, with recreational facilities, a community house which renders j 


service to the foreign-born people of that section, offering classes in 
English and sewing einsncially for the women, a commissary depart- 
ment, including restaurant, store, and meat. and shoe shops, a dis- 
pensary with a competent surgeon in charge, and a monthly publi- 
cation. 





—_ 
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Value of Physical Examinations in Industry ' 


PAPER read before the Fifteenth Safety Congress, held at 
A Detroit in October, 1926, brought out the value of physical 
examination in industry by citing the experience in some 

detail of the plants which the speaker represented. He emphasized 
the apparent tendency of industry to pay more attention to the cost 
of the mechanical machine than to the cost of the “human machine,” 
whereas it is the latter which represents the greater proportionate 
cost of operation. In support of this he cited a statement which 
has been made that the wages paid to industrial workers in an 
average plant, over a period of four years, equals the cost of the 
plant itself. It is therefore vitally necessary that methods be 


a 





1 National Safety Council. Transactions of the Fifteenth Annual Safety Congress, Detroit, Oct. 3 
to 29, 1926. Vol. If. “The value of physical examinations in industry,” by F. A. Robinson (Chicagol 
1926, pp. 368-378. 
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employed to conserve this element in the operation of any plant, 
~ to this end the policy of subjecting employees to physical exami- 
nations was urged. It would appear wise, he suggested, to prevent, 
as far as possible, loss from physical disabilities, actual or latent, by 
a system that will determine in advance whether an employee is 
physically fit for the work assigned him or even in condition to 
continue on the pay roll. Losses occurring because of accidents or 
physical infirmities not actually incapacitating for work represent a 
severe Grain upon industry, and these losses may be materially 
reduced, in the opinion of the speaker, by competent physical exami- 
nations Of all workers. The employee himself benefits by such 
medical service, for his physical defects may be corrected in time to 
avoid future loss of time through sickness or other disability. 

Several objectives of physical examinations were pointed out, as 
follows: 













1. To ascertain the exact physical condition of employees at time of hiring. 

2. To prevent contagious diseases from getting into the factory and being 
spread among the present force. 

3. To place workers in jobs for which they are physically fitted. 

4. To prevent workers in poor physical condition from entering the factory, 
where they would be a danger to themselves, others, and property. 

5. To use the information learned through the examination for future follow-up 
to better his physical condition and make better material for promotion. 

6. b ighoems workers being transferred to jobs for which they are not physi- 
tally fitted. 


. 


At one of the factories of the company represented by the speaker 
the omererece are classified by the medical examiner as (a) those 
physically fitted for any employment; (5) those fitted for any employ- 
ment, but who have minor dedbetas (c) those having more important 
physical defects which would permit them to work in only certain 
occupations; and (d) those physically unfit for any employment. 

A follow-up system on the part of the employer, by which physical 
defects are corrected, was urged as important. This, in the plants 
represented by the speaker, is accomplished by a mutual benefit 
association, which employees under 50 years of age may join at a 
nominal cost, receiving benefits after six months’ membership. 
The scheme is financed by the association in an amount equal to from 
50 to 90 per cent. The employees seem to appreciate this service. 

The plan of physical examinations in these plants appears to be 
resulting in the employment of workers who are in better health than 
the old employees and in keeping the number of permanent rejections 


x at @ minimum—only 5.3 per cent in 1926. Rejections among women 
y were fewer than among male applicants for positions. 

"4 In 1925, examinations were made of 273 girls and among these 209 
- defects were found, of which 133, or 64 per cent, were afterwards cor- 


rected. Of the defects noted, 93 per cent were those of the teeth and 
35.7 per cent those of the nose, with throat, skin, and eye affections 
following in minor proportions. Reexaminations are recommended. 
_ Attention was called to the low cost of physical examinations in 
industrial plants generally, figures quoted showing that in 501 plants 
employing more than a million workers, the cost per employee 
amounts to but-little over $5. It was also stated that plants which 
have introduced the entraace examination of applicants are getting 
the physically fit, while other plants are getting the physically untit. 
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The discussion of the paper by delegates from other COMPanies 
disclosed that in the plants represented by them, while applicants for 
positions must undergo a medical examination, reexamination ; 
optional. It is the experience in these plants that the older ey, 
ployees are about equally divided in their attitude toward the plan 
of medical examinations. A refusal to be examined, however, does 
not prejudice the employee’s standing with his employer. 

It is the opinion of these delegates that the employment of , 
doctor for part time (four hours a day) is feasible in a plant employinp 
as many as 1,250 workers. Employment of a doctor for full time 
is not advised, as the effect is better upon the employees with a part. 
time doctor. 

About 3.5 per cent of all rejections are on account of hernia. 
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Accident Reduction by Analysis of Causes 



























METHOD for reducing accidents in a certain refining plant, 
A which is credited with a 20 per cent reduction of accidents 
during 1926, is described briefly in an article appearing in 
Manufacturing Industries for March, 1927.1. This method is based 
upon an analysis of causes of accidents which are reported on 
triplicate blanks. One copy goes to the dispensary for filing, another 
copy is sent to the industrial relations division where all details 
regarding compensation are taken care of, providing the case involves 
lost time, and the third copy goes to the safety department for investi- 
gation and study in order that adequate means for preventing 
reoccurrence may be suggested. 
The facts in each case are tabulated on punch cards which are 
filed by months and by departments in order to be available for 
analysis. This study is made every month and shows (1) cause of 
accident; (2) character of injury; (3) part involved; and (4) foreman. 
The first three items furnish the information necessary for combating 
the most frequent kinds of accidents during the following month, 
while the fourth is intended to assist the safety department in further- 
ing its foremen’s safety work by pointing out the most frequent 
offenders. Both major and minor accidents are included in the 
analyses. 
Each year the industrial relations department makes from the 
— an analysis of all accidents by departments and for the whole 
ant. 
r The time covered by the figures and charts given in the article 
under review is not definitely stated, but it is assumed to be the 
year 1926. It appears that the peak of the major lost-time accidents 
occurred at 11 o’clock in the morning and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and on Thursday, with the fewest number on Sunday when about 
one-fourth of the force is at work. Correlating the number of acc 
dents with the power load, the report seems to show that ‘‘in the 
morning the peak of the power load is reached one hour before the 
accidents show a decided increase and‘then drops off at the hour 





1 Manufacturing Industries, Camden, N. J., March, 1927, pp. 189-193: ‘Fewer accidents by analyzing 
causes,’”’ by Ralph E. Motley. 
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which accidents are the most frequent,’ indicating, it is suggested, 
“that when first engaged in the greatest activity the employees 
were not so liable to accidents, but as the activity continued, the 
accidents became more frequent.’’ This condition exists in the 
afternoon but not to the same extent. 

Taking up the character of injuries, contusions head the list, with 
sprains, burns, and fractures following next in order, while among 
the causes, falling objects was responsible for the greatest number. 
Significance may probably be attached to the fact that employees 
with less than one year’s service were responsible for more than 
30 per cent of the total number of accidents. 

The writer of the article believes that the policy of getting at the 
causes of accidents and of sending copies of the accident analyses to 
each superintendent with a letter pointing out the portions he should 
specially note, and of the use of such analyses by the safety depart- 
ment in planning the following year’s work, is responsible for the 
reduction of 20 per cent in the number of accidents claimed in the 
plant represented. 





—_— 
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Silicosis in South African Gold Mines ! 


N ACCOUNT of the cause and extent of silicosis in the South 
African gold mines and of the results of legislative and admin- 
istrative efforts to control the disease is given in the April issue 

of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene... 

Miners working in the gold mines of the Rand are exposed to large 
quantities of free silica, as in order to reach the reefs or bands of gold 
conglomerate they have to mine through quartzite which contains 90 
to 96 per cent of silica, while the gold conglomerate, consisting of 
quartz pebbles embedded in a silicified matrix, contains about 86 per 
cent of free silica. The same quartzite forms the common surface 
rock in many parts of the Transvaal, and repeated exposures to the 
dust storms of the dry season have resulted in cases of silicosis among 
persons who have had no industrial exposure. 

It is said that probably no industrial disease in any country has 
received so much legislative attention from the compensation aspect 
in such a short space of time as silicosis, nine acts having been passed 
between the years 1911 and 1925. The Transvaal was producing, in 
1923, more than half of the world’s total output of gold, and from a 
few years after the sinking of the first shaft in 1886 up to the present 
time silicosis has been associated with the industry. In 1912 a com- 
mission found that about 26 per cent of the European miners were 
affected with silicosis. During the period 1916 to 1924, the average 
num ber of European miners was 15,000 and of native laborers 175,000, 
and there has been en average of 300 cases of the disease among the 
European miners, and 380 among the native laborers for each year of 
the period. 

Legislation was passed in 1911 covering measures for the protection 
of the workers from dust, and in 1916 a medical bureau was estab- 
lished by the Government. It is the duty of this bureau to give all 
applicants a physical examination, to examine all working miners at 


_ 


!The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Baltimore, April, 1927, pp. 109-139. ‘‘The silicosis of the South 
African gold mines and the pe produced in it by egislative and administrative efforts,”” by W. Wat- 
kins-Pitchford, M. D. 
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six-month intervals for pulmonary tuberculosis or silicosis, to ex. 
amine all ex-miners claiming to be silicotic, to supervise the examina. 
tions of the native laborers, and to report on the presence of silicosis 
and whether it was the cause or a contributory cause of death in any 
mine worker. Since 1916 the medical bureau has made, on tho 
average, 34,890 examinations, has prepared and examined 24,563 
radiographs of the chest, and has carried out 342 post-mortem 
examinations of the lungs of deceased mine workers on the average 
each year. 

The term ‘‘silicosis’’ is said to be more acceptable to scientists thay 
“‘miners’ phthisis,’”’ as the disease has been called, as it indicates the 
cause of the disease and not one of its symptoms. The term 
‘‘phthisis’”’? means wasting; but this condition is not always present 
in silicosis and, on the other hand, it is present in other diseases. The 
silicosis of the South African gold miner is due to the same cause (that 
of absorption into the lymph channels of the lung of excessive quan- 
tities of particles of silica) as the diseases called tin miner’s phthisis, 
stonecutter’s phthisis, potter’s rot, and grinder’s disease. Silica par- 
ticles below 0.25 micron ? or above 10 microus are considered to be 
harmless, but within these limits they are conveyed into the lymph 
spaces of the lung and if inhaled in sufficient quantities give rise to 
the coridition known as silicosis. A secondary factor which is of 
great importance is the activity of the tuberculosis bacillus which may 
be already present in the lung, may enter almost simultaneously wit! 
the silica dust, or, as is couandioatiey the case, may attack the lungs 
later. The lungs of residents of the Transvaal who had not followed 
any dusty trade and who were not silicotic have been found in nu- 
merous cases to contain as many as 100,000,000,000 particles of silica 
dust, so that the quantity in the lungs of a silicotic miner must be 
reckoned in millions of millions of particles. In the great majority o! 
cases of silicosis among the Rand miners a tuberculous infection has 
marked the appearance of the disease rather than the accumulation o! 
a quantity of particles beyond the capacity of the lungs to throw off. 

The silica particles which have been carried into the lymphatic 
system have two harmful effects. They eventually cause the forma- 
tion of fibrous tissue which, if it becomes sufficiently widespread, 
interferes with the functioning of the lungs (simple silicosis), and the 
presence of these particles greatly facilitates the multiplication of the 
tubercle bacillus when this gains entry to the lymph spaces (tubercu- 
losis with silicosis). 

The proportion of those exposed who develop the disease is relatively 
small, as in the year 1924, of 2,302 European miners who had worked 
underground on the Rand for 10 years or longer, only 176, or 7.6 
per cent, developed silicosis during the year. The reasons given that 
so large a proportion of the men exposed to the dust do not contract 
the disease are that they have escaped the tuberculous infection which 
is the final excitant of the disease or that for some reason the amounts 
of dust inhaled have been relatively smaller so that the lungs have 
been able to prevent the accumulation of a sufficient amount of 
particles to cause silicosis. Observations on animals have shown that 
if ure to silica dust is sufficiently intense there is no escape from 
the development of a nodular pulmonary fibrosis. 





* Micron=y545, of an inch. 
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Although silicosis does not develop in the majority of individuals 
even after long exposure, it is recognized that there is a liability to the 
development of the disease through the retention in the lungs of a 
large number of par toten a tuberculous infection usually being the 
exciting cause. his condition is called latent silicosis and is diffi- 
cult to diagnose, as there are no specific physical signs. As an ex- 
ample of this liability to the disease it is stated that a number of 
long-service miners who took part in the late war and who were 
nonsilicotic when they left work had developed the condition when 
they returned. 

Simple silicosis is nonprogressive and ordinarily produces little 
effect on health, although if the fibrous condition caused by the dust 
is very general throughout the lungs there may be shortness of breath 
gud some tendency to obesity. Cough, expectoration, pleuritic 
pains, loss of weight, and impaired vigor usually indicate tuberculous 
complication. When the nodules of dense fibrous tissue caused by the 
silica are few and widely separated, their presence can hardly be 
called a disease, and it is stated that microscopic investigation of the 
lungs of any adult who had resided for several years in the Transvaal 
would show a few small areas of fibrosis surrounding particles of 
silica dust and pigment. 

Tuberculosis with silicosis consisting of nodules of somewhat larger 
size distributed through the lungs and often masses of such nodules, 
in which the Bacillus tuberculosis is harbored, is a progressive and 
serious disease. Among the European miners silicosis usually appears 
as sumple silicosis, while among the native laborers in most cases it 
originates as tubereulosis with silicosis, the reason for this being the 
much greater susceptibility of the negro to tuberculous infection. 

The lability of simple silicosis to pass into tuberculo-silicosis is 
shown by the records for seven years. The figures show that of 1,000 
original cases of simple silicosis, at the end of seven years 246 were 
living but were tuberculo-silicotic, while 294 were dead, so that 540, 
or more than half of the cases of simple silicosis, had either developed 
clear-cut cases of tuberculo-silicosis or had died as the result of the 
tuberculous changes. 

The records show that the length of time between employment and 
the development of silicosis has increased fairly steadily since 1917. 
The shortest time in which a miner on the Rand contracted silicosis 
in 1924 was 414 years as contrasted with less than 2 years in 1917, 
while the average time in which a miner may contract the disease is 
now about 10144 years. At the present time only about 7 per cent 
of the miners who have worked 10 years or longer will become sili- 
cotic, while only about 3 per cent of the total working force will 
contract the disease in any one year. The reason for the improve- 
nent is attributed to the greatly improved conditions underground 
with regard to dust. 

The incidence of tuberculosis with silicosis and of simple tubercu- 
losis is much greater among the native than among the white miners, 
and as their numbers make it impossible to examine every native 
every three months, the result is that many tuberculous natives are 
hot detected until they have communicated the disease to some of 
their fellow workers. It is not considered from the evidence that 
there is any predisposition to the development of silicosis either by 
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age, race, or other individual peculiarity, other than a racial suscp 
tibility to tuberculosis or the presence in the individual of a lateny 
tuberculous infection. 

It has been difficult to determine the relative hazard in the diffe. 
ent occupations underground owing to the fact that only a very 
small proportion of the miners have always followed one class 6 
occupation. There is no question, however, that machine drijllin 
is especially hazardous, as the machine driller not only produce, 
much dust and works nearer to its site of production than any one 


else, but if he is engaged in “‘development”’ he is usually placed jy ig 

those places which are most difficult to ventilate effectively. ‘ 
The measures which have been taken to prevent the occurrence of na 

silicosis and tuberculosis include various mechanical precautions 

such as wet drilling, blasting only at the end of the shift, adequate of 

ventilation, and reduction of dust by wetting down work places and ci 

wetting rock before removing, and medical precautions, such as at 


physical examinations before employment, including radiographs of 
the chest so that no one may become a miner who has not beep 
certified as free from disease of the lungs, periodic examination at 
least every six months, and in doubtful cases the carrying out of 
-certain tests. All examinations made by the medical bureau are 
carried out free of cost to the employee, and when a miner is called 
for this periodical examination his day’s wage is guaranteed by his 
employer. 





-—— 
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Industrial Accidents in Uruguay 


BULLETIN’? issued by the general statistical office of Uruguay 

A contains the latest official figures showing the industria! acci- 
dents which have occurred in that Republic. 

The following table, taken from this report, gives the total number 

of industrial accidents for the years 1910, 1915, and each year from 

1920 to 1925, by industry: 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN URUGUAY, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, BY 
INDUSTRY 












































Industry 1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
i 
tl Ati adhe in SBA. 722; 190] 839] 871| sos] 503! 443 | 
OG iS oe es ee Les 161 27 &4 161 204 143 66 3 
Hides and leather --.-..............-- 31 33 27 41 30 48 19 
Paper and pasteboard_-_........._..- 16 19 34 15 4 3 2 |.-.----- 
Alcohol and liquors..................- 125 50 165 104 92 92 27 | 
I na... bn am vanh'ochiidae cadet 238 305 597 494 360 339 372 | 
4), CESS SS SS at ae 161 168 116 316 238 219 282 | 
aT ERLE HIER SE 1 13 42 38 35 20 19 
RE AS list ples EE OSS De 6 14 41 39 13 13 10 
Refrigerating and salting............- 309 | 1,803 779 702 721 704 134 
RR SS Recetas Y 27 38 32 31 37 31 | 
mapmeemeees Sis 25) JIS 2 1 7 9 18 22 7 
Transport and freight --...........--- 637 530 813 882 687 793 488 
Mannufacturing.....................-- a 100 5 6 23 25 28 
INS Dir te ii a oe i de ge Biccasaccs i) 20 37 15 12 
le SRR ER EC eM ipagtine Aare SE tee ye 63 54 25 21 ] |-------- 
Government service..............._-- 5 191 778 299 129 163 18 & 
ON PRE RE TE 865 | 1,065| 1,697| 1,186] 1,864] 2,448} 3,805| 4,06 
Pelinhiieinéssein cashier caseegd-< 3,325 | 4,536 | 6,134] 5,269| 5,015] 5,698 | 5,764 | 6, 








1 Uruguay. Direccién General de Estadistica. Sintesis Estadistica. August, 1926, Montevideo, 19%, 
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Volume of Building Construction, 1914 to 1926 


lished articles showing the changes in the volume of construc- 
tion in 130 identical cities, each year since 1914. The 1926 
figures are now available,’ and in the present article it is the purpose 
to show the extent to which the country as a whole and certain cities 
individually have overcome the building shortage occasioned by the 
war-time curtailment of construction. 

The values of buildings constructed are obtained from the records 
of local building officials covering building permits issued in the 130 
cities for which the bureau has figures from 1914 to 1926. When 
applying for a permit to build, the builder or owner is required to 
state the cost of the proposed building. This cost may sometimes be 
underestimated, but it is believed that the percentage of any under- 
estimation has continued to be about the same. Also, a building 
planned is not always constructed within the calendar year in which 
the permit is issued, and in a few instances perhaps is not constructed 
at all. However, it is believed that, in the aggregate, permit valua- 
tions afford a fair indication of the change in value of buildings con- 
structed from year to year. 

In using the figures presented it should be borne in mind that they 
relate to new construction of all kinds, covering both residential and 
nonresidential buildings. 

Table 1 shows the aggregate value of all buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in the 130 identical cities from 1914 to 1926, together 
with the index numbers of this value, of the cost of building material, 
of wage rates in the building trades, of the cost of construction of a 
composite building, of volume of construction, and of population. 


TaBLe 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME AND COST OF NEW BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION IN 130 CITIES, 1914-1926, BY YEARS 
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mn [1914 = 100] 
Index numbers of— 
or Aggregate 
“* value of all Cost of Ratio of 
a Gating Cost of Con: cost of 
600 Year construction | Permit | build-| wage | ruck |Amount |. | material 
83 by permits | Valua-| ing | rates | com- | struc- lation to labor 
1 issued tion | mate- ite | tion 
0 rial uild- 
42 ing 
434 
299 
> ei ehoe 863. ol al $748, 200,763 100| 100; 100/ 100; 100| 100) 44.1:559 
ons Ne 776, 228, 606 104 102 101 102 102 102} 44.3:55.7 
7 Beek LORE SERS ES 980, 323, 685 131 130 104 115 114 14 | 49.7:50.3 
55 _ Oe eae 649, 961, 875 87 171 ill 137 64 107 | 54.9:45.1 
585 in ctebienth. ckeecbodde 401, 565, 104 54 187 124 152 36 109 | 54.3:45.7 
49 __ MESS FETTER Pee 1, 258, 875, 108 168 218 142 176 95 lll | 54.8:45.2 
99 Sil ndihtiabiossdihienesneies 1, 342, 630, 686 179 287 193 235 76 113 | 54.0: 46.0 
Soo RRR 1, 602, 232, 041 214 179 196 189 113 115] 41.9:58.1 
- WIR. <cahtekibs de <tapdcaue 2, 427, 734, 079 325 183 183 183 178 118} 44.1:55.9 
069 i lela ..-.-| 2, 959, 051, 393 396 205 203 204 194 120} 44.3:55.7 
an @ le. ROME OO 3, 068, 161, 900 410 190 220 207 198 122} 40.5:59.5 
00 SS a 3, 550, 572, 815 475 191 228 212 224 124 | 39.8: 60.2 
' a At! SAS SSeS 3, 336, 102, 350 446 188 243 219 204 127 | 37.9:62.1 





' For other data on building permits in 1926 see Labor Review, May, 1927, pp. 85-101. 
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The index number of the aggregate value of all buildings eon. 
structed was obtained by using the cost of buildings (as shown by 
permits issued) during 1914 as 100. The building material and wage 
rate indexes are those of wholesale prices of building materials and oj 
union wages in the building trades published by the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics. 

To obtain index numbers of cost of construction it was necessary to 
get the proportionate cost of material and of labor in building as of 
some one year, and to apply to these figures the change in price from 
year to year in the two items, material and labor. According to 
figures compiled by Mr. Barclay White, a builder of Philadelphia 
and presented to both the Philadelphia and the national conference 
of construction industries early in 1921, labor (both skilled end 
unskilled) formed 36.99 per cent, and costs of materials, 42.88 per cent, 
of the cost of building, the remainder of the cost being chargeable to 
supervision, insurance, engineering, etc. These figures are assumed 
to be as of 1920. 

Mr. White’s figures were based on records kept on eight buildings 
described as follows: 

The relative values of the various parts of the building have not been very 
carefully studied heretofore but we have made an attempt to fix an approximate 
proportion covering the whole building field in this territory. We have gone 
about this by taking a composite of building, which includes a reinforced concrete 
factory building; slow burning or heavy construction warehouse building with 
brick walls; the typical style of two-story dwelling; detached brick and frame 
residence; stone schoolhouse with wood floor construction; fireproof institutional 
building; the apartment house; and the steel frame office building. I think you 
will agree with me that these eight classifications come pretty near to covering 
the whole field in private building work. 

According to Mr. White’s figures the ratio of cost of materials to 
labor in construction in 1920 was 54 to 46. In 1920 the building- 
material wholesale price index number of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics stood at 287 and the union wage index number at 193. From 


these figures it was found that the relative cost of material to labor 
in 1914 was 44.1 to 55.9. The year 1914 is used as the base year in 
this table as it is the earliest year for which permit valuation figures are 
available. 


Assuming that the percentages of supervision, engineering fees, 
etc., have not changed, then the actual money costs of these items 
have advanced at the same rate as the composite increase of building 
material and wage rates. Adding this cost, therefore, would make 
no difference in the index numbers for cost in the construction. 

The index numbers for the amount of construction were obtained 
by dividing the aggregate valuation index for each year specified by 
the cost-of-construction index. The population index number was 
arrived at by using the population as estimated by the Census Bureau 
for 1914 as 100 in connection with the estimated or actual figures for 
the later years. g4 
‘J — chart illustrates in graphic form the information presented 1n 

able 1. 

The egate value of all building construction, after a decline 10 
1917 and 1918, climbed steadily until it reached a peak index of 475 
in 1925. There was a decline to 446 in 1926. On the other hand, the 
cost of construction of a typical building reached a peak of 235 1 
1920, declined sharply to 189 and 183, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, 
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but has increased steadily ever since, reaching 219 in 1926. In othe 
words, a house which cost $5,000 in 1914 would have cost $11,759 in 
1920, $10,350 in 1924, $10,600 in 1925, and $10,950 in 1926. 

The deductions following are based on the assumption that: the 
buildings erected in 1914 cared for the new construction needs of the 
population in that year. If such was the case, then the curve 
population increase since that year is the normal line of necessary 
construction imerease. It can readily be seen from the chart hoy 
the actual construction has varied from this normal trend. The two 
lines reached the same point, 102, in 1915. In 1916 the amount o} 
construction was 10 points over the population index. For the ney; 
five years, 1917 to 1921, the index of amount of construction fell below 
the population index. This curtailment of building during the we 
and early reconstruction years brought about a great shortage 
buildings, especially of dwellings. 

The low point in building is shown by the index of 36 in 1918) or 
73 points below the building requirements for that year as deter. 
mined by population. The year 1922 was the first year after the war 
in which there was an excess of new construction over the normal 
requirements for the year, as measured by 1914 standards. The next 
four years, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, each showed an excess of new 
construction over the normal requirements for the specified year, gs 
shown by the population line. 

At the end of 1924 the shortage of the war period had been more 
than made up when judged by 1914 standards. It should be noted 
here, however, that standards have undoubtedly risen since 1914. 
Not only money wages, but also real wages, as determined by the 
purchasing power of wages, have increased and the average man 
wants a better house than the one he was satisfied with in 1914, 
He wants movie “palaces”? and larger theaters than he then had. 
Many more automobiles are owned now than in 1914, and so more 
garages are needed. As business has prospered, new office buildings 
with up-to-date accommodations have been demanded and larger 
stores have been constructed. Demands have increased also for 
other kinds of buildings, so that while the figures show that at the 
end of 1926 there was a surplus of new construction of 15.4 per cent 
in this 13-year period, over normal demands for new buildings, as 
measured by 1914 standards, the actual excess of new construction 
is undoubtedly not that much, 

Table 2 lists the 130 cities separately, showing the index on 
volume of construction and the population index for each year since 
1922. The figures for 1914 stand at 100 for both items in all cities. 
Because of lack of space the figures for 1914 to 1921 are not shown 1 
the table but were used in making the 13-year average. 

Unfortunately, comparison of volume of contruction with growth 
of population can not be made in some of the cities because the 
Census Bureau did not care to estimate the population of certail 
cities in which conditions were so unusual that the ordinary rules 
for estimating population changes evidently did not apply. For 
instance, for Los Angeles the Census Bureau estimated the population 
up to 1923, for which year the population index was 155 and the 
building index 565. Thus, while in this article the building cor 
struction index for the average of the 13 years can be given, it cal 
not be compared with that of population because after 1923 the 
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(Census Bureau decided not to venture an estimate on population. 
Detroit, Mich., and Akron, Ohio, are other cities for. which the 
Census Bureau has not made an estimate for each cm. However, 
for most of the cities the population figures are available. 

To obtain a total population figure for all of the 130 cities the 


off Bureau of Labor Statistics made an estimate for the few cities 
Ary omitted from the census estimate. These bureau figures are con- 
owl sidered sufficiently sound to include in the total, though perhaps 


not strong enough to stand criticism if given severally for these 
cities. 


qsLE 2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION AND OF VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 
E IN 130 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1922 TO 1926 


















































var [1914— 100] 
of —_—— 
13-year aver- 
or 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 age, 1914— 
| 1926 
OY 
var City Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- 
nal Pop- jume of} Pop- ume of| Pop- ume of; Pop- !ume of} Pop- jume of} Pop- jume of 
+ ula- | con- | ula- } con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- 
ext tion | strue-!| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc 
ew tion tion tion tion tion tion 
a$ — 
Akron, Ohio. .....--- (*) 61} () 90; © 106; @) 170| @) 181} (4) 162 
Allentown, Pa...-.-. 136 96 | 140 124| 144 135} 148| 216] 152} 220] 125 103 
Ore MM Altoona, Pa........-- 114 164 | 116 139] 117 48] 119 132 | 120 128 | 110 91 
ted Atlanta, Ga.........- 25 | 246] 127 221 | 130 193 | @) 105 | () 171} @) 132 
e Atlantic City, N.J--| 108 142| 109 121] 110 154} lil 175| 112 135 | 106 11 
14 Baltimore, Md..--.-- 129 136} 131 117 | 133 138 | 135 132 | 137 119} 119 90 
Bayonne, N. J.....-- 127 213 | 130] 27 134 176} 137 178 | 141 134} 120 137 
the Berkeley, Calif......- 130 147 | 133 216 | 137{ 217} 140} 229] 144 161} 122 121 
Binghamton, N. ¥...| 127 122! 130 114] 134 96 | 128 96 | 129 67 {| 118 71 
120 BM virmingham, Ala....| 125| 139] 128] 188| 131| 300] 134| 259] 138| 258] 119 131 
14, Boston, Mass_...--.- 107 141] 108 94 | 109 123 | 109 145| 110 101} 105 98 
Bridgeport, Conn....| @) 32] () 51} () 39} @) 48 © 43} (3) $0 
ad. MN Brockton, Mass..-.. 1i3| 86} 114] 96] 116] 97] 107] 67| @ 71} (i) 72 
ore Buffalo, N. ¥_......- 115 132 | 117 137 | 119 128 | 117 118 | 118 117} ill 99 
Butte, Mont_.....-.- 105 25 | 106 53 | 106 299} 107 13 | 107 33 | 104 80 
nos Cambridge, Mass....| 104 39 | 104 42] 105 64| 112 88 | 114 60 | 104 49 
es Camden, N. J......-- 117 100; 119 168 | 121 129 | 124 158 | 126 126; 113 113 
ver Canton, Ohio. __....- 152| 234] 157 294] 163] 206] 168| 301] 174 173 | 137 191 
for Charleston, 8. C_....| 112] 283] 113 156 | 115 221 116 62| 118 44| 109 118 
Chattanooga, Tenn__| 110 144] ill 149 | 121 1445| 123| 244] 133] 227] 110 129 
the Chicago, Il_.......-- 118 151| 120 197 | 122 180 | 124 213; 126| 206] 113 119 
Cincinnati, Ohio_...- 103 177 | 103 145] 104 143 | 104 186 | 105 164 | 102 118 
ent MM Cleveland, Ohio...--- 128 110 | 134 132} 137 113 | 141 119 | 144 105 | 122 108 
as Columbus, Ohio. . ... 124 144] 127 159} 130} 218] 136) 202] 138 168} 118 109 
: Covington, Ky......- 106} 203] 107 103 | 107 157} 108] 218] 108 155 | 105 104 
ion Dallas, Tex.......--- 156 | 200] 161 243 | 170} 264] 176! 264| 181 145| 141 143 
Denver, Colo. ......- 115| 262} 117 264} (}) 324| 121} 312] 123 169} @) 157 
Des Moines, lowa....| 132} 386| 136] 206] 140| 225| 136 148 | 141 135 | 122 156 
on Detroit, Mich........ (1) 181} (}) 225] @) 275 | 182] 303| 189 297 | (1) 168 
Dubuque, Iowa_....- 101 154 102 8&7 102 76 106 60 107 77 102 70 
nee Duluth, Minn_......| 119 152 | 122 119} 124 124} 127 119; 129 93} 114 
East St. Louis, M....| 111 1449} 112| 146| il4 164| 115} 248| 116] 211} 108 1% 
eS. HM Elizabeth, N. J_..... 122} 24! 125] 218] @) 238 | (1) 319 | (3) 381 | @) 182 
in aso, Tex........- 171 93 | 179 58 | 187 34| 195 55 28 | 150 88 
Fall River, Mass_....| 101 185 | 101 173 | 101 144} 108 120 | 109 66 | 102 103 
Fitchburg, Mass... . 107 99 | 108 83 | 108 Hig} lil 153 | 113 108 | 106 89 
h Flint, Mich.......... 182| 475] 192) 695| @ 559 | 212| 385] 223| 769] @ 41 
vt Fort Wayne, Ind_...- 126| 230| 128] 250} i31| 236] 134] 220| 137} 151] 118 134 
the Fort Worth, Tex... _. 138 176| 163 191} 168| 244! 175 183} 180| 406] 133 182 
- Galveston, ‘Tex_...._. 115 86 | 117 38 | 119 93 | 121 60 | 122 109} i111 64 
ain Grand Rapids, Mich.| 117 186 | 119 136} 121 128 | 125 160} 127| 212! 113 102 
Harrisburg, Pa_.._... 116} 165} 118| 363] 119] 261] 121 127 | 123 156} lll 152 
es Hartford GS () 130| () 141} 135| 216] 188] 255] 142] 183 150 
Jor Ma Haverhill, Mass---| 117| 61] i109] 44/ 121| 30] M02] 27 ele: 53 
i Hoboken, N. J_...-- () 30) © 38) (4) 39) 95 1 64 69 
10n Holyoke, Mass......- 103} 127| 1 112} 104} 134] 104] 136] 103) 100} 1 91 
h ouston, Tex........ 142 180} 146] 27) 219) @) 436 | () 342) @) 159 
the Indianapolis, Ind_...| 126 188 | 129 167 | 132 155 | 135 148 | 138 110} 119 lli 
on- Aan Fla.....| 144| 187} 147} 222] 151| 211] 141] 415| 142] 560] 127] 150 
Jersey City, N.J___-- 109 | 205| 110} 277] ill 248; 112] 309) 113 | 240)| 107 167 
“an Kalamazoo, Mich___-| 117] 140} 119| 175 | 121 143 | 124] 1791 126] 166] 113 116 


'No estimate of population made by the Bureau of the Census. 
47515°—27—_6 [1225] 
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TasLz 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION AND OF VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTI0y 
IN 130 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1922 TO 1926—Continued 







































































} | F 
13-year ayer. 
1922 1923 1924 =| (1025 | | age, 1914. 
i L926 
| , pos 
| ———e 
City Vol- Vol- Voi- | Vol- | Vol- | Vol. 
Pop- }ume of| Pop- !ume of] Pop- jume of| Pop- |ume of) Pop- jume of} Pop- ume of 
ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- ula- | Con- { ula- | cop. 
tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc- tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | stro. 
tion tion tion | tion | tion | tion 
| | 
} i | — 
Kansas City, Kans_..| 125 167 | 127 199 | 134 173 | 127 159 | 129 104} 115 119 
Kansas City, Mo--_..| 122 123 | 1251 124] 128 103 | 131 178 | 133 96} 117 44 
Knoxville, Tenn...._| 186 674 193 790 | 200 770 | 207 734 214 | 1,197 165 M4 
Lancaster, Pa__...... 110 228 | 111 269 112 332 113 284 115 148 107 13] 
Lawrence, Mass__...| 108 218 109 291 110 145 104 199 104 60 105 11 
Lincoln, Nebr-__.---_- 119 278 | 121 156 | 123 150 | 125 331 | 128 27 114 139 
Los Angeles, Calif_...| 147 381 155 565} (‘) 418 | (1) 417; @) 323} () 298 
Louisville, Ky......- lil 249! 112] 221] 112) 264] 133 318 | 135] 211] 109 
Lowell, Mass._.._-.. 105 98 | 105] 255} 106 99 | 101 161 | (4) 93} (1) 17 
Lynn, Mass_...-....]| 109 43 110 65 lil $2 110 98 111 93 106 F 
BMacem, GA..<..~<s.- 122 128 124 108 126 126 | 128 122 13 117 117 10! 
Malden, Mass. _...- 108 119 109 195 119 290 | 112 240 113 278 106 143 
Manchester, N. H_--| 109 78; 110 59 | 112 78} 113 68 | 114 38 | 107 68 
Memphis, Tenn__...| 120 387 | 122 312 |} 123 343 | 125 246 | 126 237 | 113 17 
Milwaukee, Wis-__-..- 115 172} 117 222 119 223 | 122 151 124 156 | ill 130 
Minneapolis, Minn._}| 119 107 | 122 106 | 124 72 | 127 92 | 129 62} 114 7 
Mobile, Ala.._.-....- 114 72 116 98 118 109 | 119 217 121 144 lil 7. 
Newark, . PS lie abl 115 157 117 176 118 202 | 120 187 12% 187 111 1% 
a Bedford, Mass..| 119 124 | 12i 138 124 110; 1il 129 | (@) 34} (3 
Yew Britain, Conn...}| 125 {| 149; 128 136 131 2441 134; 301 138 218 119 137 
Now Haven, Conn...| 116 120; 118 143; 120 92 | 122 | 87 125 203 | 112 107 
New Orleans, La.___. 111 255 112; 232 114 278 115 | 263 116 288 108 14 
Newton, Mass_......| 112 203 | 114; 84] 115 230 | 125 321 | 129 211 111 149 
New York, N. Y----- 114 305 115 335 117 350 114 418 115 410 109 209 
Norfolk, Va ee arcs 131 142 166 130 17 157 (*) 68 182 63 (‘) i} 
Oakland, Calif..._... 130 283 134 283 138 319 142 | 391 146 268 123 
Oklahoma City, Okla_| 130 224 133 198 137 197; @) | 139] @® 179} (‘) 15; 
Passaic, N.J-_...-..-- 113 | 254) 114 212; 116 250; 118 | 369) 119 178 | 110 16 
Paterson, N.J_.....-- 107 | 203| 107| 842| 108| 243] 109, 237] 110} 221! 105) = 16 
Pawtucket, R.1I__-.-- 118 128 | 121 210 123 156 i122 276 124 148 113 
Peoria, Ml_____.._-.. 111 46} 112 39} 114 48 | 115 55 | 116 55 108 
Philadelphia, Pa__-.-- 114 181 115 18! 117 198 119 234 120 184 110 
Pittsburgh, Pa______- 109 93 | 110 90 | 112 868} 113 136 | 114 110 107 78 
Portland, Me....-...- 114 146 116 194 117 131 119 83 121 168 110 107 
Portiand, Oreg____.-- 118 148 120 149 122 17 124 219 (*) 179 {| (*) 107 
Providence, R. I.__-_- 105 130 105 174 106 224 116 173 120 161 105 119 
Pueblo, Colo.......-- 103 245 | 108 132 | 108 244 | 1038 334 104 i171 102 164 
“2 ASS 103° 77 103 114 168 140 (*) 111 108 113 (i 
Reading, Pa__......- 110 229 lil 187 112 255 113 281 114 209 108 
Richmond, Va.-_---..-. 128 237 130 226 | 132 194 | 134 271 136 135 | 123 
Rochester, N. Y ----- 126 109 128 129 131 157 128 153 129 113 118 
Sacramento, Calif_.._| 116 221 | 117 204 | 119 159 | 121; 20; 13 151} 112 
Saginaw, Mich______- 124 215 | 126 133 | 128 202 | 130 204 | 132 207 | 116 
St. Joseph, mao... 101 107 101 143 101 105 101 172 101 98 100 
St. Louis, ‘Mo LL ee 110 107 lil 159 112 150 113 202 115 152 107 
St. Paul, ‘Minn_____-| 107 83 | 108 100 | 109 69 |} 110 93 | It 48} 105 
Salem, Mass.....___- () 26; () 20} () 48 99 33 et) 31} (4 
Salt Lake City, Utah_| 120 83} 122 105 | 124 87 | 126 93 | 128 86} 114 
San Diego Calif. --.- 153 | 202} 160| 215| 177; 266| 195! 310] 202] 9328] 144 
an Fran .-| 116 88 | 118 81 | 120 99 | 122 84 | 124 98} 112 
Sevannah, en 8 a 119 52} 122 51} 124 79} 127 57 | 129 97; 114 
Schenectady, N. Y_.-| 116 146 118 186 126 249 116 215 116 116 111 
Seranton, Pa_..__._-- 105 160 | 106 113 | 106 14 | 107 170 | 107 86} 104 
Seattle, Wash_..____- (*) 8} (@) 89 ) 104 | () 115 ” 123 ) | 
Somerville, Mass___-- 116 134; 117 99 19 101; 118 170 19 147; lil 
South Bend, Ind_-.--- 121 465 | 124 550 | 127 219; 129 337 | 132 $75 | 116 
Spokane, Wash___..- 177; 100 124; () 162, 104 211 | 104 195; () | 
Springfield, Ti. ..._-- ill 220; 133 175} 114 285 | 117 248 118 184; 106 
Springfield ass_...} 131 100 | 135 106 | 139 125 | 133 141 | 136 79 | 122 Wi 
Superior, Wis....___- Om 107 | @) 28 ©, 43 ( 9 | @) 63 
Syracuse, N. Y__--.- 153 | i21| 147 134 165 | i271} 191) 113 0 
‘Tacoma, Wash_.....- 112 158 | 114 183 | 115 275 | 1li7 228; 118 343 | 109 
Tampa, Fla_._._....- 1233 | 104] 126; 112/ 152] 197| 212| 668| 229; 438! 132 Oo 
Terre Haute, Ind_...| 111 125; 112 115; 114 139} 115 77 | 117 99 | 108 of 
(Tae 244) 113 430 | 115 229; 119 275 | 122 299; 109 
Trenton, N.J_.....-- 117 137 | 120 199 | 122 160 | 124 216 | 126 130 | 113 oO 
» Mb Ndsche--f 19; 233; () 426 97 296 97 247; () 
Union City, N.J....| lio} 123| 112! 99] 113} 99|.169| 124! 170] 130] 116 p 
ee Pim Paes Loe 124 213 | 126 185 | 128 210 | 124 137 | 125 142! 116 sg] 
Wash D.C...| © 269 | (5) 243 | 129 226; 132 293 | 140 284} (‘) 
t No estimate of population made by the Bureau of the Census, Dp 
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«a: Q-INDEX NUMBERS OF POPULATION AND OF VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 
Ps IN 130 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1922 TO 1926—Continued 








13-year aver- 


















































1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 age, 1914- 
1926 

; — 

Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- Vol- 
Pop- jume of Pop- jume of| Pop- jume of} Pop- jume of] Pop- |ume of, Pop- jume of 

ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | ula- | con- | wla- | con- | ula-/| con- 

tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc-| tion | struc- 

tion tion tion tion tion tion 
aterbury, Conn....| 119 70} 121 75 0 107 | () 134 | (1) 133 | (1) 132 
wheeling, W. Va-..--} () 132} (3) 136} (') 174} (1) 108 | () 58 | (4) 72 
ichita, Kams- --- --- | 126 625 129 615 133 400 144 460 151 456 i21 437 
iIkes-Batre, Pa_.--| 108 184 109 119 110 193 lil 162 112 158 | 106 104 
‘oonsocket, R.I.-..| 1114 469} 112} 553] 114] 400} 123] 423] 126} 538) 110 393 
rorcester, Mass.....| 117 73 | 119 96 | 122 125} 119 150 | 120 104! 112 83 
‘onkers, N. Y...--- | 119 333 121 359 124 458 128 673 131 835 114 282 
ig, ees | 105 | 145! 106 204 106 301 107 328 108 121; 104 134 
roungstown, Ohio...| () | 95] @) ee 146} 189) 151| 185] 156) 144/| @) lll 





1No estimate of population made by the Bureau of the Census. 
Housing Situation in New York City 


HE New York State Board of Housing, in its report made to the 
Governor and Legislature of New York in March, 1927, states 
that there has been an improvement since 1925 in the general 

housing situation of the city, though there is still a serious oll of 

healthful housing in the lower rent levels. Normally, the laws con- 
trolling rent would have come to an end in 1926, but on the recom- 
mendation of the housing board their operation was extended for 
another year as regards dwellings or apartments renting for less than 
$20 a room per month in New York City and for less than $15 a room 
per month in Albany and Buffalo. The members of the board feel 
that this extension has been beneficial, preventing a sudden and 
forced adjustment of the spread between the rents paid by protected 
tenants and the prevailing market rents. A gradual adjustment of 
this difference is steadily taking place, and the general situation is 
nore nearly normal than it has been since the emergency commenced. 

The vacaney average has increased to almost the pre-war normal standard. 
There has been a marked increase in turnover. Increasing mobility is satisfying 
evidence of a gradual return of bargaining power to the tenant. In the blocks 
studied by the board less overcrowding is found, although, in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the number of extreme cases, there is no apparent decrease in average 
congestion. Market rents are no longer soaring upward but have already begun 
to decline. However, because of the spread between these market rents and 
the average rents paid by protected tenants, average rents in New York City 
are still increasing. ‘This increase is due entirely to that equalization process 
by which the protected rent is being gradually adjusted upward toward the 
uarket level. 

In January, 1927, a special study was made of the parts of the cit 
which had been studied in the earlier work of the housing board. 
On the basis of this study it appears that 41 per cent of the tenants 
occupying apartments in New York City within the protected range 
of rents below $20 per room per month have maintained continuous 
cecupancy of their apartments since 1919 or before, as against 49 
per cent shown by the study of September, 1925. This is held to 
show that conditions are becoming more normal, and the the level of 
Protected rents may safely be lowered again. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE rf 





Group Insurance Experience of Various Establishments 


A S A part of the recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


the personnel activities carried on by employers in various types 







of industrial establishments, information was secured as to thi ™* 
number of companies which offer insurance to their employees under 
the group plan. A similar study was made by the bureau in 1916-17 
in the course of which schedules were secured from 431 establishments 
in various sections of the country. In the recent survey practically 
the same number of companies, many of them identical, were studied. 
Group insurance, although a comparatively recent development ip 
the field of industrial relations, has each year become of increasing 
importance. From 1911, when group imsurance was first written, 
up to 1916, the movement progressed fairly steadily, the amount of 
insurance in force December 31, 1912, being $13,172,198 and on the 
same date in 1916, $152,859,349. After 1916, the amounts of group 

insurance being written increased very rapidly, however, so that at f% 


the end of 1926 more than 75 companies were writing this form of 
insurance and it was estimated that the insurance in force amounted 
to $5,600,000,000. 

In the earlier study only 32 of the companies visited had inaugu- 
rated a group insurance plan, while in the present study 186 com- 
panies with 672,468 employees were found to have such a plan in effect. 

The following tables show the number of employees covered by 
group insurance for those establishments reporting on insurance 
coverage, and the number of plants which provide group insurance, 
by industry and by size of establishment: 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING GROUP INSURANCE AND NUM- 
BER OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY INSURANCE IN PLANTS REPORTING 
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T,BLE 2-—NUMBER OF COMPANIES HAVING GROUP INSURANCE, BY SIZE OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS AND BY INDUSTRY 
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State Regulation of Group Insurance 


Atl FIRST no definite rules were laid down for the writing of 

group insurance, except those outlined by the individual in- 
surance companies but with the increase in group-insurance policies 
and the consequent necessity for State regulation, a definition had 
to be formulated. The following definition as given in section 101a 
of the insurance law of New York State is the commonly accepted 
interpretation of group life insurance. It has been adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners and has been. 
incorporated into the laws of some other States. 


_ Group life insurance is hereby declared to be that form of life insurance cover- 
ing not less than 50 employees, with or without medical examination, written 
under a policy issued to the employer, the premium on which is to be paid by 
the employer or by the, employer and employees jointly, and insuring only all 

his employees, or all of any class or classes thereof determined by conditions 
pertaining to the employment, for amounts of insurance based upon some plan 
which will preclude individual selection for the benefit of persons other than 
the employer: Provided, however, That when the premium is to be pela by the 
employer and employee jointly and the benefits of the policy are offered to all 
eligible employees not less than 75 per centum of the employees may be so 
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Reasons for Inaugurating Group Insurance 


HE usual reason given by employers for taking out group insuranog 
is the desire to show their appreciation for faithful and loyal 

service. It is probable, however, that one of the primary reasons 
with many employers, at least at first, was the idea that it would 
contribute to the stability of the working force. Again, it was also 
considered desirable to provide this rotection for ‘employees since 
many of them, either through carelessness, inability to pass the 
physical examination, or because of the expense did not carry any 
insurance, and in such cases when an employee died the company 
fr equently had to assist his family or the “hat was passed”’ among 
the employees and the collection used to relieve the family’s distre 88, 

In spite of its increasing popularity it has been questioned whethe; 
group insurance has affected the labor turnover to any conside: able 
degree, since it is in the main the older employees, who are unlike! 
toc ‘hange their place of employment anyway, who are most intere sted 
in the pian. No data were secured on this point, but it seems to be 
true that life insurance generally has little appeal for young persons, 
and it may not be of great importance, therefore, as an induc: ement 
to the younger employ: ees to remain with a firm, although the exten. 
sion of the imsurance to include disability and ‘endowment Reabures 
will undoubtedly make it much more attractive to them 

Of the firms visited in connection with the survey, only 10 had 
discontinued group insurance after having tried the plan. The 
reasons given in the different cases were that it was too expensive 


for the results obtained, that there was a lack of interest and ap- 
preciation, and one firm after trying group insurance for six years 
gave it up because the average age of the employees made the 
premiums too high, while another considered that the benefit associa- 


tion “‘did more good” and therefore discontinued the insur ance 
pian. On the other hand, a large railroad gave up its mutual beneii 
association upon the adoption of group insurance, and one other 
establishment substituted a contributory plan for the free insurance 
because the employees wished to pay part of the cost. 


General Provisions Governing Group Insurance 


"THE earlier group life insurance pee provided for payment of 
a lump sum in case of death, the amount of the insurance 
usually ranging from $200 to $1, 000 and frequently increasing with 
each year of service from the minimum to a certain fixed maximui. 
As the workers came to realize the value of group insurance, however, 
many desired to obtain larger benefits, and additional insurance 
was offered the employees at a very low rate. In order to secure 
this additional insurance, 75 per cent of those eligible are required 
to make application, and the group is also required to maintain at 
least 75 per cent of all the eligible employees. 
In many cases it was found that insurance which was paid for by 
the employee, wholly or in part, was more appreciated than that 
which was received as a gift, and the tendency, therefore, in the last 
few years has been toward the contributory plan. About 1922 and 
1923, when group accident and sickness paleses were first written as 
part ‘of many group life-insurance clicker. the contributory features 
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became even more marked. In many establishments the employer 
grranged for combination group life, sickness, and accident insur- 
ance, part of the premium to be paid for by the worker, while in 
other cases the employer paid for the life insurance and the employee 
paid for the sickness and accident insurance. With the combina- 
tion of endowment savings and life insurance, the contributory plan 
i; almost inevitable, since such types of insurance have for their 
primary purpose the encouragement of thrift on the part of the worker, 
snd for this reason some employers prefer such a plan to a pension 
system, which has been thought to have some tendency to discour- 
we thrift. A few plants consider group insurance so important for 
the workers that the contributory form is compulsory after a certain 
period of service. In 1925 one insurance company, which wrote 
over & billion dollars of group insurance in that year, found that 95 
per cent of its policies were written on the contributory basis. 

In the majority of group-insurance policies written, no medical 
examination is required if application is made within a stated period 
after the employee becomes eligible, but in a few States such exam- 
ination is @ requirement of the State law. 

The method of issuing group insurance is to give the employer a 
master policy covering the lives of all employees, or all those coming 
within a certain class under a predetermined schedule of insurance 
benefits, and certificates stating the benefits, such as amount of insur- 
ance, conversion privilege, and disability provisions are given to each 
employee. 

One of the features of most group-insurance policies which appeals 
strongly to the worker is the disability clause, which provides that 
the worker, if totally and permanently disabled before he reaches 
the age of 60, shall receive the amount of his insurance either in a 
lump sum, or in installments, or in case of death before the total 
amount has been paid the remainder is to be paid to his beneficiary. 
In practically all plants an employee upon leaving the company has - 
the privilege of converting his life insurance to an individual policy 
without medical examination, at the rate for the class of risk to which 
he belongs and for his then attained age. 

When group insurance started, many companies gave policies to 
their employees at the date of their employment; but as it was found 
that the labor turnover was greater among those who had been 
employed for short periods, many firms, in order to reduce the clerical 
work as far as possible, instituted a service requirement. Of the 
companies reporting on this point, 8 require 1 month’s employment; 
4,2 months; 46, 3 months; 45, 6 months; and 43, 1 year before 
giving the insurance. Thirteen companies make group imsurance 
conditional on membership in the mutual benefit association of the 
plant, which often has a service requirement embodied in the con- 
stitution; two plants make membership in the employees’ club a 
requisite for eligibility. Six plants reported that there is no service 
or membership requirement and that on employment a worker auto- 
matically becomes eligible. One plant, which has no service require- 
ment, limits the insurance to men. 

The amount of life insurance varies greatly. In a few plants the 
plans provide for a flat sum whether the premium is paid by the 
employer alone or jointly by the employer and the employees, but 
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in the majority of the plans, the initial amount of insurance is $54 
or $1,000, the policy increasing according to the years of service untj 
a stated maximum is reached. Of 17 companies which give a {ly 
sum, 9 place the amount of insurance at $1,000, 5 at $500, and 3 hayg 
different amounts for men and women, 1 fixing insurance for me, 
at $2,000, and for women at $1,000, the other 2 at $1,000 for men and 
$750 for women. According to the provisions of eight of these plop, 
the workers pay part of the premium; one plan is noncontributory 
the entire premium being paid by the employer; two plans are closely 
allied with the benefit association; and six do not state whether ¢y 
not the worker contributes to the cost. : 

Some companies have a group-insurance plan under which a yex’; 
salary is given, with usually astated maximum. A few plants arrange 
for the worker’s salary to continue for a given number of weeks, tie 
number often depending on the years of service. Occasionally q 
percentage of the worker’s annual salary is given after one yea; 
with a larger percentage after each year of service until 100 per cent 
is reached. 

The usual minimum is $500, although 22 plants had a minimum 
under $300 and 23 between $300 and $500. Eighty-three had je. 
tween $500 and $600, 12 between $600 and $1,000, and 33 between 


aft 
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$2, 


for 
ml 
un 
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$1,000 and $1,500. ' 

The maximum amount of group life insurance starts at $500 and 0 
goes up to $5,000 and even $10,000. Twelve companies report a a 
maximum between $500 and $1,000, 56 between $1,000 and $1,500, 

36 between $1,500 and $2,000, 46 between $2,000 and $5,000, and ¥ 
18 over $5,000. In the case of executives, the maximum may be as g 
high as $10,000. 

Forty-one companies state that the plan of group insurance is . 
contributory; that is, part of the cost is paid by the worker. Eight § 
of these plants connect the plan with the mutual benefit association. g 

Any differentiation according to age seems to be extremely rare. I 
One establishment, where the arrangements are made through the ¢ 
savings and beneficial association, has a rate of 90 cents per $1,(00 
per month up to and including age 39, and of $1.25 up to and including ( 
age 48. Rates for higher ages are furnished when requested. A ( 


worker may apply for $1,000 if he has had less than 5 years’ service, 
for either $1,000 or $2,000 for 5 years’ service, and $1,000, $2,000, or 
$3,000 for 10 years’ service or more. Occasionally the cost of addi- 
tional insurance depends on the age of the worker. 

Group sickness and accident policies in most cases exclude indus 
trial accidents but in the few States where there are no workmen: 
compensation laws, and in the case of railroad employees who do 
not come under such laws, the policy is often written to include 
industrial accidents, and a slightly higher premium is paid. 


Types of Insurance Plans 


; ‘HE details of the plans put in effect by different companies valy 
according to the particular conditions the employer wishes t0 
meet and the extent of his financial support of the plan. ‘Some 
examples of the different types of plans are as follows: 
An insurance company having over, 900 employees gives them 41 
insurance policy amounting to 35 per cent of their annual salaly 
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after one year’s service, 60 per cent after two years, 80 per cent after 
three years, and 100 per cent after four years, with a maximum of 
$9,500. 


Ve A large hotel, with over 1,300 employees, provides life insurance 
en ME for its workers who have been on the pay roll six months, giving a 
nif minimum policy of $500 and increasing the policy $100 each year 
nsf until it reaches $3,000. Another hotel, with 2,300 employees, gives 


a sum equivalent to the yearly wage after one year’s service, with a 
minimum of $300 and a maximum of $3,000. 

A taxicab company, with a pay roll of over 1,200, arranges, for 
employees who have been in service three months, group life, acci- 
dent, and sickness insurance, with minimum life insurance of $300 
and maximum of $1,000 to $1,400 according to the service period, 
and a weekly indemnity of $10 for 13 weeks in case of sickness or 
accident disability. 

One machine shop, having over 450 workers, gives an $800 life- 
insurance policy after six months’ service, $1,000 after one year, 
¢1,200 after two years, with a maximum of $2,400. Another machine 
shop, with a force of 300, provides a $100 life-insurance policy after 
one month’s employment, and increases the amount by $100 each 
year until a maximum of $1,500 is reached. | 
‘ A paper-manufacturing concern, with 135 employees, after six 
months’ employment insures its workers for $500, increasing the 
amount $100 each year until the maximum of $2,000 has been reached. 

A feod-products company, with a force of 120, insures ali those 
who have had three months’ service for $300, increasing the amount 
$300 each year until the maximum of $3,000 is attained. 

An automobile plant, with about 8,000 employees, insures its 
workers when they are employed for $1,250; after six months’ 
service, for $1,500; after one year’s service, for $1,600; increasing 
$100 every year until after 20 years the maximum of $3,500 has been 
reached. ‘Vhis insurance is available only to the members of the 
employees’ aid association. The company contributes a little less 
than one-third of the amount of the premium. The management 
considers that group insurance has been a very important factor in 
contributing to better attendance and a more stable force. 

A furniture plant, having over 1,000 employees, gives $300 insur- 
ance alter three months’ service, increasing the amount to $500 after 
one year’s service, and allowing $100 increase up to a maximum of 
$1,000 after six years’ employment, and states that group insurance 
was not installed to reduce labor turnover but as an educational 
measure. 

A manufacturing concern which has 1,700 employees arranges to 
give $500 insurance after two months’ service, with an increase of 
$100 per year up to $1,000. The company pays 60 per cent of this 
insurance and the workers 40 per cent. 

A department store, with 825 employees, has provided a compre- 
hensive group-insurance plan since June, 1925, arranging for every 
employee with 30 days’ service to take out $1,000 group life insur- 
ance and disability benefits of $10 a week for 13 consecutive weeks 
after the third day of disability caused by illness or nonoecupational 
accident, The policy goes into effect 15 days after signing the card. 
The cost of this insurance, including life, sickness, and accident, is 30 
cents a \veek for women and 35 cents a week for men. 
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Sickness and Accident Provisions 


In some instances protection in cases of sickness and accident jg 
considered such a wise provision by the employer that members of 
the mutual benefit association, participation in which is compulsory 
are required to take out insurance for this purpose. 

In one plant the employer has completed arrangements by which 
members are furnished with the services of competent physicians and 
surgeons. Under the policy thorough hospital attention, laboratory 
analysis, X rays, or services by eye, ear, nose, and throat specialists 
are not provided for, but such work as removing tonsils, dentistry, 
and care of the eyes, etc., can be done by specialists at greatly reduced 
prices. During total disability caused by accident or sickness not 
covered by the compensation act, 65 per cent of the wage loss, with 
a maximum indemnity of $18.20 per week and a minimum indemnity 
of $6.83 per week, is paid to the worker. Accident benefits are paid 
for 52 weeks and sickness benefits for 26 weeks, but no indemnity js 
paid for the first 7 days of disability unless the worker is disabled be. 
yond 22 days, when the 7 days are paid for as well. No death benefit 
is paid, except $100 for nonoccupational accident. The company 
pays one-half the cost of the insurance; the cost to the worker 
does not exceed 25 cents and ranges from 13 to 24 cents per week. 
Under certain conditions medical and surgical attendance is [ur- 
nished for the immediate dependents of the insured employee. If 
‘the worker wishes this service for those dependent upon him, their 
names and their relationship to him must be stated; in such cases 
medical attention is not given until 30 days have elapsed after such 
notice has been given. he company feels that there has been a 
marked improvement in the matter of general health since the 
inception of the plan and a decided reduction in lost time. The 
tendency for general health and vigor to vary with seasons or in periods 
of epidemic apparentiy has been controlled to an important extent 
by the careful supervision of the members of the insured group. In 
comparing the second active year of the plan with the first a decrease 
of 17.1 per cent in the average number of claims per month was 
observed, and the length of the average case was shortened 23 per 
cent. The reduction of the average claim was from $61.77 to $46.17, 
or 25.3 per cent, and the total lost time was reduced 34.7 per cent. 

Employees of another plant can obtain insurance against sickness 
or nonindustrial accident at a cost of 75 cents amonth. The plan 
provides for disability indemnity of one-half the weekly earnings, 
but not less than $8 nor more than $18 a week for 26 weeks, with 
the payments beginning on the eighth day. 

The plans in force in a number of plants arrange for paymenis 
ranging from $10 to $15 a week for periods of 13 weeks, 26 weeks, or 
occasionally 52 weeks, and in other cases the employees are divided 
into classes according to salary, and receive weekly benefits of $8, 
$12, $16, $20, or $24, according to the class to which they belong, ata 
proportionate cost. Where this insurance is given free, the weekly 
benefit is often based on the years of service and represents a fixed 
percentage of weekly earnings for a given period—often 26 weeks. 

Many insurance companies send out health literature, have 
meow give health talks, and sometimes include nursing service. 

his work has had a very valuable effect in reducing lost time and in 
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elf is considered by some employers to justify the cost of the 
remium. Since many of the medical departments in the factories 
mphasize accident rather than medical work, and are sometimes 
nstalled primarily to keep down compensation costs, the emphasis 
n preventive medical work through the group sickness and accident 
nsurance is a very valuable service. 


Insurance Plan of a Large Hardware Manufacturing Company 


One company, which bears the entire expense for both group life 
nd group accident and sickness insurance, put into effect the fol- 
owing plan in 1923 for all workers who had been in the service of the 
ompany six months: The employees who have completed six 
ionths’ service are insured for the minimum amount of $500, 
hich automatically increases $100 per year until the maximum of 
1,500 has been attained. In the event of the employee’s death 
rom any cause while his policy is in force, the insurance is paid to 
he person named as beneficiary, either in a lump sum or in install- 
ents, depending upon the conditions surrounding the individual 
ase. 

If an insured employee becomes permanently and totally disabled 
vy bodily injuries or disease before his sixtieth birthday, the amount 
{his life insurance is paid to him in installments, and in case of 
is death before receiving all such installments, the remaining 
nstallments are paid to his beneficiary as they fall due. Under 
he plan, in addition to and independently of all other causes, per- 
nanent total disability is defined as including loss of both eyes, or 
oss of use of both hands, both feet, or one hand and one foot. The 
ermanent total disability benefit is entirely independent of and in 
ddition to any benefits provided by the compensation laws, or any 
eekly indemnity the employee may be entitled to under the group 
ecident and sickness policy. 

in addition to the life insurance given by the company, an employee 
fsixmonths’ standing also receives a weekly indemnity in the event 
{total temporary disability lasting more than seven days. Benefits 
ill be paid for sickness, for which the employee is attended by a 
hysician, or in ease of accident occurring away from work, but 
0 payments will be made for any disability caused by war, riot, or 
y riding in or handling aircraft of any kind, nor if the disability 
ceurs outside of the United States or Canada or north of the sixtieth 
egree of north latitude. 

In case of disability covered by the insurance, the employee will 
eceive one-half his average woekhy earnings (averaged over the 12 
eeks immediately preceding disability), except that in no case shall 
he weekly indemnity be es than $8 nor more than $18. No 
nefit shall be paid for more than 26 consecutive weeks of disability 


8, @mend no indemnity shall be paid for the first 7 days. 

8 If an employee is away voluntarily for a period of 10 or more 
ly usecutive working days without leave of absence while the in- 
od #Purance is in force, the company reserves the right to consider such 


oluntary interruption as termination of employment. In this case 
uch an employee on reentering the service is considered a new 


0 
a employee is given an individual certificate stating the amount 


mpl 

a 
{ life insurance to which he is entitled under the policy. If he 
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leaves the company for any reason whatsoever, he is entitled to hay 
issued to him by the insurance company without medical examin ji, 
a policy of life msurance in any of the forms customarily issued } 
that company, except term insurance, in an amount equal to th} 
of his life insurance at termination of employment. Application 4, 
this insurance must be made within 31 days. The premium will } 


that applicable to the class of risks to which he belongs and to jj U 
form and the amount of the life insurance policy at his then attaing a 
age. 
The company also made arrangements for its insured employees "' “ 
have the benefit of the visiting nurses’ association of the community 1 
so that employees will be enabled to return to werk in the shortes smal 
possible time. feat 
The company states that it adopted the plan at the suggestion qa” “ 
in ¢ 


the plant industrial council and thinks that it will be to the advan 
tage of the company ‘‘through increased good will between it an 
its employees through constancy, continuity of service, and throug 
loyalty to the company’s interests op the part of the employees an 
their families, who are the immediate beneficiaries under the plan’ 

In the booklet announcing the plan attention is called to the fa 
that the action of the company in paying the entire cost of bot 


forms of insurance, requiring no medical examination, is voluntan 
and constitutes no contract with any employee and confers no leg - 
rights upon him. ble 
Life, Sickness, and Accident Indemnity Plan of a Public Utility Company dea’ 

Some companies give $500 group life insurance to their employee x 
after they have been in the service a definite time, often six months lag 
and as the length of service of the employee increases the amount o feat 
insurance grows also. An electric-light company in the Middle Wes wm 


increases this amount of insurance after 4 years to $750, after 1 
years to $1,000, and for each additional year over 10 the insuranc 
is increased $100 up to a maximum of $2,500. This death benefiti 
in addition to any payment under the workmen’s compensation law 
Additional life insurance may be taken out at very low cost, withou 
medical examination, if taken out within the second six months 0 
employment. 

At the same time and through the same insurance company i 
opportunity is given the employees to take out accident (non 
occupational) and sickness insurance for a very small sum, since th 
company makes an appropriation to cover part of the cost of 1 











. . . . t 
surance. This is open to employees having six months’ service. " 
The amount of weekly indemnity and quarterly premium is based, 
on the rate of pay and is as follows: " 
Employee’ to 
Weekly foe e aly MUD 
ye Denese | 
en 
WbOet 008 cS id GT LON A) Ce Oil $7. 50 $1. 
ih eet eile? OEE... 01, csnnebeinsiveneenieniatiiemeaneniatndibaees Se 10. 00 2. 

Bp ame Waiter O06. ones si lice aed esecs i Lh TR 12. 50 ca 
eee, oe ee Lene ine Fae nee en hey ae ene oe 15. 00 3. 
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Plan for Endowment Savings and Life Insurance Combined 


Another recent adaptation of the group-insurance idea is a com- 
bined endowment savings and life-insurance protection plan. Some 
employers feel that this form is preferable to pensions given by the 
company, since it encourages thrift on the part of the employee. 

Under such a plan in force in one company there are several 
options: Plan I. provides life income combined with insurance; 
Plan II, straight insurance protection; Plan III, 15-year endowment 
or cash payment. 

Though the principal object of Plan I is the accumulation, through 
small deposits, of a fund to provide an income later, the life-insurance 
feature plays an important part, for it provides in advance a fund 
or estate which it would require many years’ savings to accumulate. 
In case the employee becomes totally and permanently disabled by 
sickness or accident, the insurance company will pay at the rate of 
834 for each $500 of insurance until $680 in cash has been paid. 
The company contributes to the plan, giving a proportion of the 
premium based on years of service, as follows: 1 to 5 years, 10 per 
cent; 5 to 10 years, 15 per cent; 10 to 20 years, 20 per cent; 20 to 30 
years, 25 per cent; over 30 years, 30 per cent. 

Under Plan III life insurance of $500 is provided, and an endow- 
ment or cash payment of $500 after 15 years. This payment is 
restricted to employees from 16 to 35 years of age. In case of dis- 
ablement, $5 a month for each $500 insurance is paid; and in case of 
death, the face value of the policy is paid to the beneficiary. The 
company makes the same contribution as under Plan I. 

Under Plan IT group life insurance is provided for those who wish 
straight life insurance without cash or loan values or investment 
features. It is restricted to employees under 65 years of age. The 
rates Increase as the insured grows older, but the company cooperates 
under this plan to the extent of paying the increase in the rate from 
year to year, so that the insured continues to pay the initial rate of 
premium as long as he remains in the employ of the company, up to 
age 65. If the employee remains in the service until 65, has faithfully 
continued his payments, and has made payments for 5 years or more, 
the company promises to reimburse him for all payments which he 
hes made under the plan, or if the employee elects to continue his 
insurance after age 65 and waive the refund the company will continue 
to contribute yearly as long as he remains in service an amount equal 
to the last contribution made before reaching 65 years. 

If the insured leaves the service of the company, he may before 
cpane age 65 convert his insurance without medical examination 
to any life or endowment plan offered by the insurance company, or 
__@ if he desires he may change to Plan I and make his payments direct 
to the insurance company, or he may continue to make payments 
under Plan II direct to the insurance company at the rate required 
sccording to his age. In case the employee later returns to the 
employ of the company, the company contributes the increase in 


‘sam the rate thereafter and if he remains until 65 refunds the total 
oa nent made by him from date of his last return. 

‘Mj Under this plan if the insured becomes totally and permanently 
:afm Usabled-by either accident or illness before he becomes 60 years of 
‘i ege, no further payment is required, and the insurance becomes 
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payable immediately in 20 annual installments of $68 each pa 
$1,000 of insurance. In case of death before receiving the {yl 
number of payments, the balance will be paid to his heirs. 

In all three plans a brief medical inspection is required at the time 
of insurance. ; 





Recent Compensation Reports 


Manitoba 
Ete Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba has recenily 


published its annual report for the year ending December 3}, 
1926. Besides the data for the year named, there are tables 
showing complete figures for the year 1925. At the time of the 
compilation of the statistics, 10,917 accidents had been reported a; 
having occurred in 1926, an increase of 1,875, or 20 per cent, as com. 
pared with 1925. Forty-five of the accidents reported were fatal, 
and in addition to these there were some 200 severe and permanent 
injuries. 
An alarming increase in the number of fatal and other serious 
accidents in class ‘‘G,”’ which includes the general body of employers 
other than railroads, will be seen from the following statement: 


CLASS G ACCIDENTS FOR WHICH COMPENSATION WAS ALLOWED 
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The board had on its books 445 dependents of workmen killed in 
industry during the period from March 1, 1917, to December 31, 
1926, classified as follows: Widows, 138; children, 272; fathers, 13; 
mothers, 17; all others, 5. This was a net addition of 46 dependents 
during the year. 

Medical treatment for minor injuries was furnished by the board 
during the year in 866 cases. The aggregate days of disability for 
all the cases treated numbered 2,812, an average of 3.2 days per case. 

During the year, 4,158 employers in class G were assessed as com- 
pared with 3,911 in 1925. The pay roll in this class amounted to 
approximately $34,000,000. During the same period, 25 employers 
were permitted self-insurance, making a total at the end of the year 
1926 of 91 self-insurers. 

The actual cash disbursed by the board during the year was 
$789,307, an increase of $37,394 over that disbursed in 1925. 

The tables for 1925 show the number of accidents by classes, 
nature of disability, time loss, average age, average wage, causes of 
accidents, sex, marital condition, allegiance of claimants, etc. _ 

Attention is directed to the large number of preventable injuries. 
For instance, during 1925 there were 981 compensable eye injuries, 
14 cases of permanent injury being occasioned by men operating 
lathes, pneumatic tools, chipping castings, etc., 171 minor injuries 
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rising out of the use of emery wheels, and 151 cases due to air guns 
nd pneumatic tools. It is suggested that if proper precautions were 
aken by both the employers and employees to provide and use 
oggles many of these injuries could be avoided. 


Nova Scotia 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia 
for the year ending December 31, 1926, gives in addition to 
he data for that year, a general review of the work done by the 
oard during the 10 years that the act has been operative, and also 
ables showing complete figures for the year 1925. 
During the 10 years from the beginning of 1917 to the end of 1926, 
6,572 accidents were reported, 897 of them fatal. The amount 
ctually paid to the workmen or their dependents was $5,227,605 and 
he amount payable under the various awards was, at the end of 
926, $4,745,670. The total compensation paid or payable amounted 
0 $9,973,275. During this period 501 widows were awarded pensions 
or life or until remarriages; 1,189 children under 16 years of age 
ere granted monthly pensions while, under age; dependent mothers 
nd fathers to the number of 223 were awarded compensation, and 
6 members of the family, other than those mentioned, received. 
ynefits. Life pensions were awarded to 2,375 workmen whoily or 
artially disabled for life. Free medical aid was not furnished prior 
oJanuary 1, 1920. Since that date $387,017 has been paid out for 
uch purposes. 
During the year ending December 31, 1926, 7,196 accidents were 
eported, of which 107 were fatal. The total number was 1,426 more 
han in 1925, and the net cost of compensation more than $230,000 
jore than in the preceding year. Approximately three-fourths of 
— lis increase took place in class 10, shipping and navigation, due pri- 
sarily to the loss of two fishing vessels and all the members of both 
rews ina hurricane. The next largest item of increase was $50,499 
class 1, coal and other mining. Public utilities came third with 
nincrease of $21,532, followed closely by lumbering and by trans- 
ortation. A decrease was shown in several classes, notably in class 5, 
ion and steel, and class 6, general manufacturing. 
There were 5,150 accidents causing disability of seven days and 
ver, and 130 causing permanent partial disability. Compensation 
osts amounted to $1,214,167 on a pay roll of $44,836,413, or 2.71 
ercent. Thisis the highest ratio of cost of accidents to total wages 
¢ the inception of the act, the next highest being 2.55 per cent 
18. 
The value of the act to the workmen of Nova Scotia is shown by 
‘tual payments made for compensation and medical aid in 1926, 
he amount being $777,830, of which $484,483 was paid to workmen 
ther than pensioners, and $293,347 was paid to those entitled to 
nsions. Of those receiving compensation in the form of monthly 
eusions, 390 were widows, 845 were children under 16 years of age, 
i were dependent mothers, 41 were dependent fathers, and 623 were 
orkmen disabled for life. 
Of the 5,973 cases finally disposed of during the year, 4,745 were for 
mporary disability; 1,028 were cases of medical aid only; 130 cases 
{permanent disability, and 70 were deaths. 
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Besides the tables showing the status of the fund and the number ¢ 
accidents compensated are tables showing comparison of acc idents, 
1917 to 1926, expenses of administration, pension fund by classes, 
and net increases and decreases in the fund by classes.’ 


Coal and other mining were charged with 2,709 of the acc idents 
compensated, 21 of them fatal; lumbering came second with | 1,314 
of which 7 were fatal; while shipping was charged with only 77 com, 
pensable accidents, of which 29 were fatal and 2 were permanent 
disablements. 

The 1925 data consist of tables showing complete figures for tha 
year of the accidents compensated, by classes, month of occurrence, 


locality of the accidents, time loss, average age and average wage by 
classes, nativity, week of termination, nature of injuries, sex and 
marital conditions, causes of accidents, time between injury and 
death, etc. The total number of cases disposed of during the year 
was 4 472, which was 748 less than in 1924, and 1,501 less than in 1926, 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Beginning of Recurring Disability, Colorado 


RECENT decision by the Supreme Court of Colorado (Indus- 
trial Commission of Colorado v. Weaver, 254 Pac. 444) 
involved the construction of section 62, Session Laws of 1917 
which declared a negative presumption in compensation claims for 
“disability beginning more than five years from the date of accident” 
yasing the claim. 

The claimant, J. L. Weaver, was injured on July 31, 1917, under 
circumstances which entitled him to compensation. He was seriously 
cushed and suffered internal injuries resulting in hemorrhages of 
the stomach. An agreement was entered into by all the parties in 
interest, with the approval of the industrial commission, by which 
the injured party was to be paid compensation during his disability. 
In January, 1919, he had recovered to such an extent that he was no 
longer entitled to compensation, and signed a final receipt, with the 
understanding with the insurer of his employer that it would not 
deprive him of any right to further compensation upon a recurrence 
of disability. 

There was a recurrence of the hemorrhages in his stomach in 
October, 1924, more than seven years after the accident, and over 
five years after compensation therefor had ceased. A claim for 
further compensation was made and a hearing had before the referee, 
who made a supplemental award; this was denied by the industrial 
commission, and its order was in turn set aside by the district court. 
The court ordered the commission to award compensation in accord- 
ance with the finding of the referee. 

The attorney general, in opposing the award, contended that the 
statute involved is a bar to recovery for disability beginning more 
than five years after the accident. The supreme court, however, 
construed it differently, saying: 


But the disability of the plaintiff did not have its ‘‘beginning”’ five years after 
leaccident. “ Beginning” signifies commencement; the entrance into existence; 
the initial state of anything. The disability here had its commencement and 
Initial existence in July, 1917. It is a recurring disability of a previous existing 
disability, established by agreement between the insurer and claimant and approved 
by the commission. e “beginning” of the disability of plaintiff was coex- 
stent with the accident, and the insurer and the commission so recognized 
it and awarded the claimant compensation. A recurring disability, such as 
tre, is an entirely different thing from a ‘“‘disability beginning more than five 
years from the date of the accident.” 


The court therefore concluded that the statute did not operate 
’s a bar to the reopening of the claim for further compensation. 
47515 °—27——_7 [1241] 89 
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Validity of Requirement as to “Prevailing Rate of Wages,” 
New York 


ECTION 220 of chapter 31 of the New York Consolidated Lay, 

S provides that contracts which involve the employment 6 

laborers, workmen, or mechanics on public works shall provide 

that the wages paid shall be not less than the prevailing rate for, 

day’s work in the same trade or occupation in the locality where th, 

ork is to be performed. Violation of the statute is made punisha}|k 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Acting under the authority of that section, the authorities of 
New York City prepared certain contracts for the construction of , 
subway in that city. 

Jasper A. Campbell and Frank H. Morse, taxpayers in the city. 
brought separate actions to restrain the city and its agents from 
perfecting or awarding the proposed contracts. ‘These actions wer 
directed at the constitutionality of the term “prevailing raic” o/ 
wages as used in the statute and incorporated into the contracis, 
It was argued that this term is a variable quantity, uncertain, inde‘- 
nite, and not susceptible of ascertainment; that bidders for the 
proposed contracts would be unable to bid with understanding, an! 
would be driven to increase their bids as a protection against obligs- 
tions unknown and unknowable, with resulting waste to the city aud 
its taxpayers. 

The trial court found against the complainants, its judgments 
were affirmed by the Me division, and the cases were taken 
to the court of appeals, where they were considered together. 

The court stated that the public policy of the State of New York, 
as declared by successive legislatures during a period of 30 years, had 
exacted the payment of the rate of wages prevailing in the locality to 
laborers and mechanics employed upon public works within the 
State; that the earlier legislative enactments on the subject as con- 
strued by the courts left that status of such legislation in doubt, but, 
that whatever doubt had existed, it disappeared with the constitu- 
tional amendment of 1905, authorizing such legislation. 

The case of Connally v. General Construction Co. (269 U. S. 385, 
46 Sup. Ct. 126), decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in January, 1926, was cited and relied upon by the plaintiffs «s 
controlling in these cases. In that case an injunction was sought to 
restrain the enforcement of a penal statute of Oklahoma for an allege: 
violation of the ‘current rate’? of wages provision of the State 
statute. The court there held that the ‘current rate’ of wages 
varied so much and that the terms “current wage” and ‘“‘localiiy” 
were so fraught with indefiniteness as to obscure the real meaning 0’ 
the statute. There was thus in the view of the court a doubi 
uncertainty, fatal to the validity of a criminal statute and for that 
reason the injunctive decree was affirmed. 

The New York cases differed from the Oklahoma case in that they 
presented a question of regulating the form of a contract, no question 
of criminal or civil liability being involved. 

The court held that, if the language of the statute complained 0 
was meaningless it would carry no weight, and the contractor would 
be in the same position as if no promise had been made; and that! 
any event the contractor could take the contract as the State tendered 
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i, or leave it altogether. He would not be injured in his constitu- 
ional rights by being put to the election, and if the constitution does 
not make it illegal to place the promise in the contract, the plain- 
tiffs may not insist that it shall come out. The right of action as a 
iaxpayer is measured by the statute. There can be no illegal act 
nor waste of public moneys in the mere adherence to the commands 
of constitutional enactments. The form of contract being lawful to 
the extent that it repeats the provisions of the statute, there is no 
occasion to determine the remedies, criminal or civil, that will be 
available to the municipality if the claim sball be made hereafter 
that these provisions have been violated. 

The judgment in each action was therefore affirmed (Campbell v. 
City of New York et al. (two cases); Morse v. Delaney et al. (Feb. 23, 
1927, 155 N. E. 628). 
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Union Activities as Affecting Interstate Commerce 


HE international organization of United Mine Workers of 
America has for a number of years attempted to unionize the 
coal miners in what is known as the Williamson-Thacker field 

in the State of West Virginia. This field is and has always been 
nonunion territory, and the combined tonnage of coal mined therein 
amounts to over 40,000,000 tons annually, of which 90 per cent or 
more is shipped out of the State in interstate commerce. The coal- 
mining companies in this territory operate their mines on the ‘‘closed 
nonunion shop” basis, and their employees are notified that union 
mea will not be employed, and accept employment with that ‘under- 
standing. Most of them enter into contracts that they will not join 
the union while remaining in the service of the empioyer. 

A strike was declared by the union in this field about July 1, 1920, 
nan attempt to unionize it, and suit was instituted on September 
30, 1920, by the Red Jacket Coal Co., operating in Mingo County, 
to enjoin the union and its officers and members from interfering 
with its employees, in the manner enjoined in Hitchman Coal Co. v. 
Mitchell (245 U. S. 229). The Borderland Coal Co. instituted a 
smilar suit September 26, 1921, asking relief on behalf of itself and 
(2 other companies operating in the same territory. Shortly prior 
to the institution of the Borderland suit, armed union miners, vari- 
ously estimated at between 5,000 and 7,000, congregated at Marmet, 
W. Va., with the announced intention of marching into Mingo County 
to unionize that field. They engaged in a battle with the State 
dficers who tried to stop them, whereupon martial law was declared 
and Federal troops were sent into the territory to preserve the peace. 
On April 1, 1922, and while the strike order in the Williamson- 
Thacker field was still effective, the union called a nation-wide strike 
it the coal industry because of differences in the central competitive 
field (inois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania). Thatstrike 
was declared to apply to nonunion as well as union miners, and 
heasures were taken to make it effective throughout the fields of 
West Virginia then operating with nonunion miners. The general 
sirike was settled in August, 1922, as to all but the nonunion opera- 
lors in West Virginia. 
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Meanwhile other suits were instituted until the whole numby 
aggregated 12, in each of which a number of companies operating jy) me 
the same general neighborhood joined as complainants, bringing tho fim a 
total number of complainants up to 316. The district court granted I wo 
a temporary injunction in each case, and later consolidated all jo MM wh 
of the cases for a hearing, after which it entered a final decree in each i W 
case. From these verdicts the defendants appealed to the Uniteq i sul 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, whose decision | 
has recently been handed down. for 

Judge Parker, who delivered the opinion of the circuit court, found ¥ m 
in the light of a recent decision (United States v. Brims, 47 Sup. (; ) 
169; see Labor Review for January, 1927), that the defendants had i m 
engaged in an actual combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade i lig 
and in a manner quite foreign to the normal and legitimate objects of J im 
the union. He held that it was not necessary for the complainants 
to establish the fact of a conspiracy between the United Mine Workers fi pr 
and the operatofs of the central competitive field or that the acts fii ph 
complained of were in furtherance of such conspiracy. Conspiracy 
existed in the restraining and interfering with the interstate commnicree 
business of the complainants in order to force the unionization of their 


mines and to make the strikes effective. Interference with the pyo- 
duction of these mines as contemplated by the defendants would 
necessarily interfere with interstate commerce in coal to a substantial 
degree. Moreover it was clear that the purpose of the defendants in 
interfering with the production was to stop shipments in interstate 
commerce. It was only as the coal entered into interstate comunerce 
that it became a factor in the price and affected the defendants i 
their wage negotiations with union operators. And, in time of st: 
it was only as it moved in interstate commerce that it relieved the: 
scarcity and interfered with the strike. A conspiracy is in violation 
of the statute where there exists an intent to restrain interstate trade 
and commerce and a scheme appropriate for that purpose, even though 
it does not act directly upon the instrumentalities of commerce. 
The decree of the district court was therefore affirmed. (Lewis et 


al. v. Red Jacket Cons. C. & C. Co., 18 Fed. (2d) —.) 


ee a 


Regulation of Employment of Women and Children in 
Pernambuco, Brazil 


LABOR law (No. 1342) in effect in the city of Recife, capital 
of the State of Pernambuco, Brazil, contains the following 
isions governing the employment of women and children 
and commercial enterprises: 

Th oyment of children under 12 years of age in any kind of 
work, including civic undertakings such as fairs, etc., is prohibited. 
Children over 12 years of age who have completed their primary and 
elementary education and who are physically capable, may be e 
ployed provided they have been vaccinated within the last two yeas. 
The employment of young persons under 16 years of age is prohibited 
in establishments in which objects of such a nature as adversely (0 
affect their morals are made, sold, or exhibited. 






~ 
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Prospective mothers and minors under 16 years of age may not be 
employed in night work; in dangerous or unhealthful industries such 
as those using inflammable, explosive, or poisonous products; all 
work involved in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages; in plants 
where injurious fumes are emitted; in tobacco or glass factories, ete. 
Work which requires considerable physical exertion and which is 
subject to violent noises or shocks is also prohibited. 

Industrial and commercial establishments may not employ women 
for a period of four weeks preceding or six weeks after their confine- 
ment. 

The workrooms in these plants must be provided with sufficient 
means of ventilation and adequate floor space and must be properly 
lighted. Employers must adopt adequate measures to prevent 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 

City taxes of undertakings, having more than 15 employees, which 
provide workers and their families with free medical, dental, and 
pharmaceutical attention, are to be reduced 25 per cent. 9 


. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April, 1927 


TRIKES and lockouts in the United States beginning in th, 
S month of April, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have hee, 
received by the bureau, are shown in this article. Disputes 
involving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 
have been omitted where information on this point is reported. — 
In presenting these figures it is important to note that the bureg, 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, an( 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and 
any necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned, the data 
here presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully 
accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the more 
significant strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the informa- 
tion presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the 
situation in the United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making 
this compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as 
accurate as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in April, 1927 
HE table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in April, 1927, in ¢omparison with February and 
March, and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that 
reports on this point have been received: 
































STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1927 
Disputes in which number of 
employees directly involved is 
| known 

Number of | : 
Month strikes and | | A werage 
lockouts ! | Number of | Number of | os hor of 
strikes and | employees emnnlovers 
lockouts | involved per dispute 
i TO a. eel | 66 | 51 | 10, 217 200 
A Es nhererhinthnntbendtdoninsnciie whevadplitmge. 77 60 | 11, 837 197 
ETE iit tis consthenibnts iahice cio deat eine Misk esa nigh th lesincce eee 7 55 222, 459 4, 045 
1 Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons. 3 Figures subject to revision 


Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 

HE statement below shows the distribution of the reported 

strikes and lockouts beginning in April, 1927, by industries or 


occupations: Number of 
isputes 
REESE ATES BEAT US SER ONO ear RI ks 45 


I kn eT Se ee a 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
CORRES. a abd BO a ei ol a. 2 
Printing and publishing 
gS» rR af ile, FR NR a ee Ee Om Sos oe a 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 
Textile industry 
Miscellaneous 
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In so far as information is available, the disputes beginning in 
April, 1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are 
as follows: 





Number of 
eee 
Gane sender BD woellire. oo ck. lk bl teks -taierolis ss 5 
ee ne: BO ris ois a od aidtcs. belie Gers dé Crew ckn 16 
Dn NO en i 25 
Fe ee nee nme daebendiaceet 1 
1,000 and under 5,000 workers________._____-_._______---- 7 
penne Owe) hi eae a AE ct ce aul 1 
yp Treen ae eres: Pee Fe eee tee 55 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in April, 1927 


ITUMINOUS coal strike —The important bituminous coal strike 

or suspension which began April 1, 1927, and affected more or 

less severely mining operations in at least 10 States, namely, Illinois, 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 

lowa, and West Virginia, was considered in the Labor Review for 
May. . 

A two-year agreement, on the basis of the Jacksonville scale, “with 
modifications in conditions,’’ was consummated on April 20 between 
the strip-mine operators of Indiana and district 11, of the United 
Mine Workers, effective at once. These mines, it is said, produce 
about 15 per cent of the State’s tonnage. 

Interim arrangements, made before the end of the third week in 
April, include, according to reports, 15 shipping and 73 nonshipping 
mines in linois, 62 wagon mines in the Pittsburgh district, 45 mines 
in lowa, and 24 in Kansas. 

Plumbers, New York.—aA strike of about 1,500 organized plumbers 
in Brooklyn began on April 1 for a 5-day week and $14 per day in 
lieu of a working week of 514 days and a daily wage of $12. 

At the same time, about 1,500 plumbers’ helpers in Brooklyn 
struck for union recognition, $9 per day, a 40-hour week, and double 
pay for overtime. heir wages prior to the strike were around $4 
per day, according to reports. 

While these events were transpiring in Brooklyn, the master 
plumbers of Queens Borough announced a lockout of 1,000 of their 
journeyman plumbers, effective partly on April 1 and partly on 
April 2, at the close of the working-day, because of an agreement 
between the employing plumbers’ associations of the two boroughs 
whereby, as tt a by the president of the association in Queens, 
the members of each organization are bound to pay the same rate of 
wages. Whether this sympathetic lockout actually became effective 
8 a question, as reports are conflicting or indefinite. However, the 
hext development was the declaration of a general lockout on April 


3 27, effective at the close of work on that date, against the journey- 


man plumbers and helpers of the 5 boroughs of the city, by the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, as announced by C. G. 
Norman, chairman of the board of governors. It did not cover the 
borough of Brooklyn, however, as the plumbers there were already 
oa strike. This lockout was in support of the employing plumbers 
of Brooklyn in one sense, but in another it was, of course, a defensive 
hove in behalf of other employers. Most of the master plumbers in 
tae several boroughs are members, it appears, of the Greater New 
{1247} 
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York Master Plumbers’ Association, and some of the largest mas; ep 
plumbers are members of the Building Trades Employers’ Associatioy 

By the end of April the struggle had resolved itself into a test of 
strength between the journeyman plumbers and plumbers’ helpers 
numbering altogether about 10,000, either on strike or locked oyt 
on the one hand, and the employing plumbers, backed by the Build. 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, on the other. Both sides to the 
struggle have invoked the aid of the courts. On May 2 it was ap. 
nounced that Judge May in the Kings County Court had issued q 
temporary injunction on April 30 restraining the employers’ associa. 
tion in Queens from locking out their men. It was based on a econ. 
tract between the union and the employers’ association which the 
former claimed was violated by the lockout. On May 3 it was ap. 
nounced that Judge May had withdrawn the injunction after hear. 
ing the counsel for the Building Trades Association. On May 11 it 
was further announced that Supreme Court Justice Churchill in the 
Bronx had issued an injunction on May 10 to restrain the emploving 
plumbers from locking out members of local 463 of the union (organ. 
ized journeyman plumbers in Manhattan and the Bronx). The 
judge said: 

The Brooklyn strike was lawful, the agreement with the union in that bo: 
having expired, but the agreement in Manhattan and the Bronx was still i 
force and effect and the lockout was a plain violation of the agreement, the 
essential purpose of which was to avoid both strikes and lockouts and to require 
arbitration of disputes between the employers and their employees. 

The agreement promises wages equai to any that may be paid elsewhere in the 
city. If the Brooklyn strike for higher wages succeeds, it wili therefore berctit 
the members of the plaintiff union at the expense of theiremployers. Put tat 
is a consequence expressly contemplated by the terms of the agreement. ‘Ihe 
jockout is an unwarranted attempt to nullify this provision of the agreement. 

The lockout was accordingly withdrawn and the men in Manhet- 
tan and the Bronx, numbering about 5,000, including helpers, begin 
to resume work on May 20. 

Painters, New York.—Approximately 4,000 painters in Brooklyn 
and Long Island were called out on strike April 4 for a wage increase 
of $2 per day (from $12), by District Council 29 of Kings County, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 
The union officials were ordered by Judge Cropsey of the supreme 
court to rescind the call temporarily. It appears, however, that tlie 
court order was not served until 24 hours after the strike had heen 
called. On April 5 it was announced that the strike order had heen 
temporarily rescinded on April 4, in accordance with the restraining 
order of Judge Cropsey. 

The employing painters, however, contended that the men had not 
returned to work. Spokesmen for the union on April 7 claimed that 
more than 125 of the master painters had signed the new agreement 
and that as a result more than 2,500 painters employed by them had 
returned to work at the wage scale of $14 a day. On the other hand 
the spokesman for the boss painters insisted that a survey showed 
that practically no painters were at work. 

On April 14 Judge Callaghan of the supreme court enjoined the 
officers of District Council 29 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Leco- 
rators and Paperhangers from calling a strike prior to June 19, 192/. 
The court also sustained the contention of the employers that cot 
tracts entered into with the union organization June 19, 1926, and 
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subsequently, were valid. The union officials had contended that 
the agreement referred to was to terminate at the will of either party 
io it. The judge found that the constitution of the Brotherhood 
provided for yearly contracts, and he cited affidavits by employers 
asserting that they were told the agreement was to run for one year. 
The counsel for the union announced that there would be no appeal 
from this decision of the court. It was announced May 3 that appli- 
cations had been made before Judge May in Brooklyn to adjudge 
officials of the union guilty of contempt upon the ground that Judge 
Callaghan’s restraining order had been violated. The hearing on 
these applications was postponed to a future date to be decided upon. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1926 


HE following tables present statistics of strikes and lockouts 
if in the United States in 1926, and also, for purposes of com- 
parison, statistics of strikes and lockouts for preceding years 
back to 1916, inclusive, by years, States, causes, and industries. 
The term ‘‘dispute’”’ is used in this report interchangeably with 
“strikes and lockouts.”’ The limitations upon the completeness of 
these data are explained in the introduction to the article immedi- 
ately preceding. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in 1926 


TABLE 1 shows the number of strikes and lockouts beginning in 
1926, by months, and the number of persons involved: 


TABLE 1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN 1926, BY MONTHS! 








Disputes in which number of em- 
ea directly involved is 
nown 
Total 
number of 
disputes 





Month 
Average 


Number of 
disputes 


Number of 
employees 
involved 


number of 
employees 
per dispute 





January 
February 
March 


16, 486 
38, 545 
29, 163 
32, 106 
39, 696 
14, 591 
78, 943 
17, 756 
26, 759 
12, 907 
10, 418 

9, 712 

2, 519 


458 
676 
423 


342 














329, 592 








' Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day. 
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Table 2 shows the number of disputes in which the number of em. 


ployees directly involved was reported, the number of such employee; 
) 


and the average number of employees per dispute, 1916 to 1926: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, BY YEARS, 1915 T0 
1926 








Disputes in which number Disputes in which numt 
of employees involved of 
was reported 


ier 
employees invyoly ad] 
was reported 








| Employees Employee 


Num- Num- 
ber of | 


ber of 
dis- | Aver- dis- 
putes | Number | age per 
dispute 





putes Number 











2,667 | 1,599, 917 600 899 
2,325 | 1, 227, 254 528 | : | 1,199 
2,151 | 1, 239, 989 576 898 , 641 7%) 
2,665 | 4, 160, 348 1, 561 5 1, 012 , 416 47 
2,226 | 1, 463, 054 657 || 1926 783 ,592 | 44 
1,785 | 1, 099, 247 616 

| 


i Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day. 


, 584 























Disputes, by Months and Years 


ABLE 3 shows the number of disputes beginning in each month, 
1916 to 1926: 


TABLE 3.—_NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1926 


— 








Number of disputes beginning in— 


| Month 
| May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. ; not 
stated 








617 
463 323 
392 | 296 
431 322 
422 317 
575 | 152 
104 64 
246 133 
144 | 155 98 89 
161 161 108 103 
127 141 73 84 









































1 Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day, 


Alabam 
Ajaska 
Ar oni 
Arkads 
Califor: 
anal « 
Colorat 
Conne 
} ‘ 
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Place of Occurrence of Disputes 


ABLE 4 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year, 
1916 to 1926, by States and by sections of the country: 


size 4 -NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1926, BY STATES 
‘ AND SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 








1917 | 1918 | 1919 y 1921 | 








20 13 18 


o 


(California 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 
Connecticut 





) Oana nee 


fob 
Gr 





N- 





New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Dd et et oy 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 


agian d 


ensd 


South Carolina 
fouth Dakota 
Tennessee 








oo = on 











10 | 








| 1,249 











North of the Ohio and 7 
etastofthe Mississippi_} < 2, 431 aorend 
uth of the Ohio and 
east ofthe Mississippi_| 174| 315 337] 346; 190 54 
est ofthe Migsissippi._| 425 | 1,076 504 624 569 . —_ 

luierstate 4 25 21 10 19 27 10 


—_— 


a8s 8 r pe 
































' Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day. 
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Causes of Disputes 


‘THE principal causes of strikes, for each year, 1916 to 192 
shown in Table 5: 


TABLE 5.—PRINCIPAL CA USES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 


» ale 


4 1 QO 1S2h 








Number of disputes beginning in— 





Cause of dispute ns 


: ? 7 
| 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1924 | | 





| 
Increas e of wages her 11,397 : 115 11,429 | 120 
Decrease of wages _-_._- F | 86 147 | 896 
W ages, not otherwise ‘specified___- fe oR fas 4S 
Nonpayment of wages..-.......-- : 18; 81 
Increase of wages and decrease of 
378 


Rocce owt Ww: ge: S, and hours__- 
General conditions _ Eo Beast od oer 
on dit 10s and wi ‘ges eT 25 NS 


Co nd ition , We Ages, and | hours___.- 
Cc onditior iS "and 

Discharge of foreman demanded _- 
Discharg e of em ployees.-_....-- pais! 
E mm} loy men it of 1 —* on men... 


.« pe mn OF ree d shop 

Closed shop and other causes__--- 

Unfair products 

In regard to agreement 59 | 

New cares ment 2 il 

Symp: 3: 71 g 18 67 | 

Ji arisdietio n. : . eS. 21 16 20 

Unsatis factory V fo od ll ; 2 

Mi scellan ge Bk sad tat felted - 16 168 181 | 2 106 8] 
13 792 461 | 250) 305 | 


89 3, 789 4 450 3, 353 (3, 630 | 3, 411 


on 
IK AONOWAOND 





Iho co ¢ 


30 | 


a» p>» pha bs 
~ oe. 


_ 
© 























T 


j 


_—— 





1 Excluding those invélving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day. 
Industries and Occupations Affected 


ABLE 6 shows, for each year, 1916 to 1926, the number « 
tbe occurring in the industries named. 
TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1916 TO 1% 








Number of disputes 
Industry eee ME. BED aereT: ha 
1918 | 1919 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
| ; 
473 
322 
35 








tot one wee ss sk 
ROGUE ss ciccctussiew 


Metal trades 


Mining, other__.......- 
Paper manufacturing __- 
Printing and publishing 
Shipbuilding 
Slaughtering, meat cut- 
ting, and packing 


Treneporiadion, steam 
and electric 






































1 Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons and those lasting less than 1 day. 
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Duration of Disputes 


‘ABLE 7 shows by years, 1916 to 1926, the number of disputes 
reporting duration, the approximate total duration, and the 
average duration, in days, of the disputes for each year. 


taste 7--NUMBER OF DISPUTES REPORTING DURATION, APPROXIMATE TOTAL 
DURATION, AND AVERAGE DURATION OF DISPUTES, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1926 

















Number | 
of dis- | Total | Average 
Year in which disputes ended putes for | duration | duration 
which | (days) (days) 
reported | 
ee ae ae a eR I eee ee Pais a re ge Se 2,116 | 49, 680 23 
RIES De SIE, Pe RE RS i ER i - Re 1,435 | 26, 981 19 
| EN Re Ye RT Be AS aS 1,709 | 29,895 17 
it. . .phaaienstttiqss«- <lpaihe depends nacudheshtedeessdtevatniseetincdiies 1,855 | 62, 930 $4 
OR EE RRS. 0 Be Re PO AE as AE ee 1,321 | 51,893 39 
1... Rey «o~ nein Dbl chm bpiwaoahvasteipwaele Saami kins ie ill 1,258 | 64, 231 51 
OTF... <sinddip anh <thige dina weimedinn qcebuclbetiinedibendindsaats wanes 580 | 21, 436 37 
ON ee ER AE aS i UT ee Bee oe Sa Sw a eee Ce 968 | 23,177 24 
EL, os PRR ae’ a EE dike open ctinpaceibesnbiahp sete indica pes duiine 957 | 28, 588 30 
OG. <2. Sais ap aptikndinaiion dade Ghbadnkinnsth-aine stan cghaitodaesebe 879 | 23, 984 | 27 
}92¢ 25 


his sno meelie enc bEeledp ater ee tha =e eccamnapennccoenaccconbaatandosl 738 | 18, 805 | 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1927 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
7 cised his good offices in connection with 54 labor disputes 
during April, 1927. These disputes affected a known total 

of 15,681 employees. ‘The table following shows the name and 


location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 


occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 

craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 

On May 1, 1927, there were 62 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in ‘addition, 22 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 78. 
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Strikes in Buenos Aires, 1926 ! 


HERE were 62 strikes affecting 15,405 workers in the Federal 
capital of Argentina during the year 1926. 
The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers 
y industries, for the half-year periods: 


UMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES IN BUENOS AIRES IN 
1926, BY INDUSTRY 
























































Strikes Strikers 
Industry | 
First Second First Second 

half-year | half-year | half-year | half-year 

IAN Ne ee Ta EO EEE SC Te ee, NT ee Pe. 8S LS eee 31 
extile_ et te eT TPP 1 2 $10 651 
Net AT — cicictailpnieliaiatis tt daan sisdinivilods devaniin tome indi tee Uieibde tbs as-ep aevitben saciiay cide epebdsieit pailas 5 13 152 10, 735 
OTE. <. ncsaeianiiainiedia tien pag iipabenimenardstnsity hii tpipiniiiabin ic taienialincaly ttetinn neninetiigians 2 2 33 615 
ON 5 gis OS 8 RETR INS Ease Valet A <i pn Ee 9 4 332 157 
a eee me ae DE Maa eS PACU e wee RTE heer! MMe A A F hi jaeceS 559 
he sl LOPE ELE A LOL LIDG NS: SALT 1 2 30 882 
ee ge Oe Se ee 22 a erem asc es TER eit 1 1 30 13 
he a tation cin aceon geen dpipiarstodetgicewisin wegen 3 1 115 9 
NE Se all RD i aa Ts See AI le be on 4 1 §2 14 
aT. daca taleaiaandbcaial delete tet living: cpean-n gst dhltn te gnte ines cists dito tiev cn aijepop tne alanine 1 2 100 85 
PGE TS SRPMS SSE tale RC SOON SERENE ae 27) 27 . 35 | 1, 654 | 13, 751 














Of the 15,405 strikers 11,793 were men, 2,908 were women, and 
04 were minors. ‘The causes of the strikes were questions of wages, 
ours of labor, workshop organization, and general conditions of 
abor. 
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Labor Disputes in Sweden in 1925’ 














URING 1925, 239 labor disputes occurred in Swedish industry, 
of which 211 were ‘strikes, 15 were lockouts, and 13 were 
disputes of amixed nature. Of these, 105 involved fewer than 

j workers each, and 51 more than 100 employees each. The dispute 
vas settled within a week in 21.3 per cent of the controversies, 
within a month in 54.8 per cent, and lasted longer than 3 months 
n 17.6 per cent. 

Wages were the matter in controversy in 160 disputes and questions 
f organization in 17; other questions were involved in the remainder 
of the cases. 

The table below shows the number and size of disputes occurring 
in the various industries: 





{edecion de] Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios. Buenos Aires, Nov. 5, 1926, p. 490, and March 5, 1927, 
D. 101, 


‘Sweden. [Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstillelser och kollektivavtal samt férlik- 
ungsméinnens verksamhet ar 1925. Stockholm, 1926. 
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NUMBER OF DISPUTES, EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS INVOLVED, AND WOREM 
DAYS LOST IN SWEDEN IN 1925 may 








| 
| Number | Number of | Number of 
Industry group | of dis- | employers | employees 
| putes | involved | involved 





Metallurgy and machine construction 2 260 45, 063 
Earth and stone P ‘ 42 , 704 
140 , 137 
Paper and printing 104 9, 091 
Food 25 610 
Textiles and clothing : 155 , 835 
Leather, rubber, ete B 670 | 
REE RT Sa Se SRE i RRR te 7 189 | 
Construction 279 3, 225 
| 4 207 

36 214 
327 » 736 

Agriculture and fishing y 172 3, 080 
Other 3 17 











145, 778 | 


| ) Een mw 








The results of the disputes are shown in the following statement: 


Per cent Per cent 
of of 
disputes workers 
In favor of employer 
In favor of workers 


Compromised - 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Trend Toward Industria! Unionism in the Building Trades 


HE status of industrial unionism and of craft unionism, with 
7 especial reference to the growth of the former in the building 
trades, is discussed in an article appearing in a recent issue 
of the International Labor Review.' Defining the craft union as “an 
organization of wage-workers engaged in a single occupation,” and 
an industrial union as one ‘‘which attempts to unite into one homo- 
geneous or organic group all the workers, skilled and unskilled, 
engaged in turning out and putting on the market a given finished 
product or series of closely related products,” the article suggests 
that although the building industry is made up of very strong craft 
unions ‘‘certain tendencies are causing some to express the belief 
that industrial unionism is about to make serious inroads upon this 
important industry.”’ 

The growth in industrial unionism, it is noted, is based somewhat 
upon the same fundamental principles which enabied the craft union, 
as represented by the American Federation of Labor, to triumph 
over the Knights of Labor movement, namely, that of an appeal to 
the self-interest of the individual workers. The introduction of 
machinery and the breakdown of craft lines make unskilled workers 
7 the competitors of the skilled, it is pointed out, and in order that this 
competition may be eliminated, so far as possible, the skilled workers 
have admitted the unskilled into their unions. 

The tendency toward industrial unionism, even in the American 
Federation of Labor, is indicated by a citation of the fact that of 133 
national unions existing in 1915 only 28 were strictly craft unions, 
and about one-half of these were “‘cooperating in loose alliance with 
related trades.” Further, the development of amalgamated unions 
and the formation within the American Federation of Labor of such 
departments as the Building Trades Department, the Railroad 
Employees Department, etc., may be regarded as a tendency toward 
industrial unionism. 


Industrial Unions Among Carpenters and Joiners 


THE article under review deals especially with the activities of the 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, because its mem- 
bership constitutes about 40 per cent of the entire membership of the 
building trades. This organization was strictly a craft union at the 
beginning, but has since extended its jurisdiction to cover a number 
oi divisions and subdivisions of workers. In 1897 the National 
Building Trades Council was organized “for the closer amalgamation 





‘International Labor Review, Geneva, April, 1927, pp. 568-580: “Industrial unionism in the building 
trades of the United States,” by E. E. Cummins. 
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of building trades workmen,” but the carpenters refused veral 
invitations to join, believing that they would receive no benefitg 
from it. Later, however, in 1903, the carpenters and joiners appeared 
as the prime movers in the organization of nine of the leading trad, | 
in the building industry under the name of Structural Buildiy, 
Trades Alliance. This move created a federation of building trade 
with the national unions as the units, thus removing one of the objec. | 
tions that the carpenters had to the other organization, namely, ths # 
it made the local building trades council the unit, which, it is stated 
brought it into conflict with many of the building-trades unions. _ 

The alliance was superseded m 1908 by the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, which was ievely 
a new name for the same organization. The carpenters affiliated Hi 
with this organization, but apparently did not give it the saine 
support that they had given the alliance. They felt that it was too 
inclusive, taking in the smaller and less important unions, that the 
department had too much power at the expense of the member § 
unions, and that the basis of voting adopted was not that used py 









Intel 
One 
Indu 
Non 
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the American Federation of Labor. Because of jurisdictional! dis J _ 
putes, the settlement of which is a principal function of the Building 1 
Trades Department, through its relations with the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards, the Brotherhood of Carpenters nd ( 
Joiners is not now affiliated with that organization and this, it is 9 mi 
asserted, has “‘unquestionably hampered the development of ihe i rer 
department and of the craft industrialism.”’ That reaffiliation i th: 
will later take place is questioned. It is felt that before the building § so1 
trades department can successfully function a general solution for Hm th 
jurisdictional difficulties must be evolved and “at present no § int 
satisfactory solution is in sight.” Ca 
Although there is at least the possibility that strong craft industrialism may th 
be developed in the building industry, there does not at the present time appear Ca 
to be evidence to justify any expectation that complete industrialism wil! event(u- ho 
ally prevail. The building trades as a whole may come to realize, as some of (2 


them do now, but as the brotherhood does not, that a strong central organiz:iion 
would be extremely advantageous to them; that in order to have acentral organi- 
zation some real power must be given it; and that if power is given to the ceniral 
organization, power must be taken away from the unions belonging to it. This 
assimilation of power may take place gradually until actual control of the 
building trades is in the hands of the central organization. 

The author believes that this possibility seems very remote, 
because the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners has steadily : 
opposed any such idea and is definitely committed to the principle 9 
of craft autonomy, and also because there is no indication of any- 3 
thing like a complete breaking down of craft lines in the building 
industry. It is stated, however, that industrial unionism apparently #% ° 
has made an impression upon the policy of the brotherhood, as shown @ ¢, 
m its extension of jurisdiction to include workers who can not pel- H& (; 
form all the tasks belonging to the occupation, although it has not #@ % 
gone so far as to include all the workers turning out a single product 
but only those who compete against each other or who in the future # ¢, 
may be competitors. Concluding, the author remarks: Al 

The point is, however, that if the principle of industrial unionism makes 20 
more headway among the other building-trades unions than it is making 2mong 


the carpenters, it is hardly likely to be victorious over the craft principle in th 
near future. 
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Labor Organization in Canada, 1926 


HE following statistics on trade-union membership in Canada 
i: at the close of 1926 are taken from the 16th annual report on 
labor organization in the Dominion for that calendar year: 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1926 


—— : 


























Branches Members 

Kind of organization Increase or Increase or 

7 , decrease ° decrease 

Number compared Number compared 

with 1925 with 1925 
International craft-unions.—...............-.----------- 2, 011 +26 179, 267 +6, 694 
ee AG ISS ta RS PRE Ae SR ee ag 61 +8 18, 665 +1, 409 
Industrial Workers of the World -................------ 6 0 4, 660 —5, 400 
Noninternational organizations_--.............--.----.-- 296 —15 34, 837 +767 
Independent units--_...-- Dh tthenidhdedartanegnerdianen 38 —2 1 12, 235 +170 
National and Catholic Unions._...............-....-.-- 103 +4 25, 000 0 
WG 6. hs iiss), ca. 2, 515 +21 274, 604 | +3, 540 

| 





1 Based on reports of 33 branches. 


Of the 89 international craft organizations operating in the Do- 
minion, 87 have established one or more branches there. The 
remaining two have no branches in Canada but their members in 
that country are directly connected with central bodies. While 
some of the iaeesatanal unions have but small representation in 
the Dominion, others have substantial memberships and 12 of these 
international organizations have each 5,000 or more members in 
Canada, while 4 of these bodies have each a membership of more 
than 12,000, the United Mine Workers of America having 14,820, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees 14,500, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen 14,250, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, 12,356. 


—_—_——=<90¢--—____ 
All-Canadian Labor Congress 


HE All-Canadian Congress of Labor, composed of unions not 
members of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, was 
held in Montreal in March, 1927. According to the April, 

1927, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette, more than 100 delegates 
were in attendance, representing the organizations listed below. 


The latest membership figures reported to the Dominion Department 
of Labor are as follows: a 
ivLem bers 


OD LSE LALA LEAL LD 9, 424 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees_-___......------------- 14, 500 
NR 21) DE i ot dudes p owbn pucgeues Jeueado. wee ate 18, 665 
ae sees’ Union of Gemads. .. cs. ooa. 2 5 oe ce whee boc dy 4, 036 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada_________-—______------ 1, 400 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union..__.._.......-..-------------.---- 1, 329 
Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada__________________-_--_--------- 1, 419 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers... - Wiss 1, 328 
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he purposes of the new congress are set forth in the preamble 


to 
its constitution, as follows: 


Whereas we, the representatives of national and independent unions ; 


~ : : . - : : 4 ves i 
Canada, meeting in convention in the city of Montreal, March 16, 1927 ! 


convinced that: — 

(a) The Canadian labor movement must be freed from the - react: 
influence of American-controlled unions; 

(6) Canadian workers require a new medium through which they may col. 
lectively promote their general welfare and raise their economic and ‘s cial 
standards; 

(c) While the workers under the present system can not obtain the full valy 
of their labor, it is nevertheless necessary to strive at all times to procure higher 
real wages and better conditions of labor; 

(d) It is necessary to promote among the workers a thorough understandi; 
of working-class economics: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a central body composed of the national and inde; 
unions of Canada be here established to give collective expression to these 

and objects. 


‘ary 
J 


ndent 
aims 


The congress by resolution approved the principle of the pro. 
gressive reduction of the hours of labor; opposed any military 
duty or training in schools; indorsed the principle of establishing 
shop committees of delegates from the unions affiliated with the ney 
congress; provided for the coordination of the efforts of the organ- 
izations composing the congress in regard to employment. througb- 
cut the Dominion; > approved legislation for unemployment insurance; 
and expressed its ‘attitude on various other dintted: 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements 


Fishermen—Alaska 


HE Alaska fishermen have made their agreements for the seasons 
T of 1927, 1928, and 1929. 

Gill-net fishermen, in addition to their regular wages of $150 
for the run, receive 171% cents for each king salmon weighing over 
i5 pounds, 4 cents for each red or coho salmon, 1% cents for each 
chum salmon, and 5% cent for each pink salmon, except that the rate 
for king salmon is 20 cents during 1928 and 1929 and for red salmon 
414 cents in 1928 and 44 cents in 1929. 


Meat Cutters 


HPRRIN, IU.—A two-year agreement of Meat Cutters’ Local 
Union No. 482, Herrin, Il!., dated November 1, 1926, provides 
for a wage of $160 a month for experienced meat cutters, and for 
apprentices, $110 for the first six months and $130 for the second 
six months. Members work eight hours a day, six days a week, 
between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m.; are allowed one afternoon to attend the 
Marion fair; and receive one week’s vacation yearly with pay. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The agreement of Meat Cutters’ Local Union 
No. 1, Syracuse, N. Y., made December 1, 1926, gives meat cutters 
$42 for a week of 5 days of 9 hours each and 10 hours on Saturday, 
work to be done between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., except on Saturday, 
when they begin at 7 a. m. 
Painters 


EW Castle, Pa—An agreement was made between Painters’ 
Local Union No. 24 and the Master Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of New Castle, Pa., April 1, 1927, providing for a wage 
of $1.25 per hour, a 40-hour week (5 days of 8 hours each), overtime 
at time and a half, and double time for Sundays and holidays. 
Contractors are to charge $1.65 per hour for their work. 

Paterson, N. J.—On April 1, 1927, District Council No. 19, painters 
of Bergen and Passaic Counties, made an agreement providing for a 
wage of $1.50 per hour, a 40-hour week, no work on Saturday or 
Sunday, and all overtime work to be at double-time rate. 


Photo-Engravers—Topeka, Kans. 


TWO-YEAR agreement was entered into between Photo- 

Engravers’ Local Union No. 41 and the Capper Engraving Co., 
of Topeka, on March 1, 1927. Employees receive $55 a week for 
44 hours’ work. Apprentices receive $10 per week for the first year; 
$12.50 for the first six months of second year; $15 for the last six 
months of second year; $17.50 for the first six months of third year; 
$20 for the last six months of third year; $25 for the first six months 
of fourth year; $30 for the last six months of fourth year; $35 for 
the first six months of fifth year; $45 for the last six months of fifth 
year, 
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Plasterers—Steubenville, Ohio 


PLASTERERS' Local Union No. 375, Steubenville, Ohio, made ay 
agreement with the contractors effective May 1, 1927, by which 
wages of journeymen are $1.62 per hour, foremen $1.75 per hour, 
with double time for Sundays and holidays. Cement finish 
connected with the same local receive $1.37 % per hour. 


Plumbers 


K LAMATH Falls, Oreg—Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Local 

Union No. 191, by agreement of April 1, 1927, receive $10 per 
day and work 44 hours per week. Overtime is paid for at double 
rates. 

Middletown, N. Y.—Plumbers’ Local Union No. 382 made an 
agreement with the Master Plumbers of Middietown, N. Y., April 1, 
1927. Wages are $9 per day and hours of work 44 per week. 

Portland, Me—Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Local Union No. 217 
made a two-year agreement April 1, 1927, providing for $1.121% per 
hour, a 44-hour week, and double time for Sundays and _ holidays, 
Helpers receive 70 cents per hour. 


inl 
crs 


Pressmen 


G42; Ind.—A two-year agreement was made by Printing Press- 
men’s Local Union No. 194 and a local paper, December 1, 
1926. The man in charge receives $52.50 and tension men $45 per 
week for an eight-hour day. 
Dubuque, Iowa.—A two-year agreement made September 17, 1926 


‘ 


) 


between Printing Pressmen’s Local Union No. 225 and employing 
printers of Dubuque, provides for an eight-hour day in newspaper 
offices, the man in charge to receive $40.40 per week for daywork 
and $43.40 for night work. Other journeymen receive $38.40 per 
week for daywork and $41.40 for night work. In job offices the rate 
is $35 for 44 hours’ work. 

Miami, Fla.—An agreement was made by Printing Pressmen’s 
Local Union No. 207 with local newspapers of Miami, effective 
December 23, 1926, to October 1, 1928. Pressmen operating roto- 
gravure presses receive $60 per week. For overtime, time and a 
half is paid, and for Sundays and holidays double time. Foremen 
on day crew receive $72 per week and on night crew $75. Assistant 
foremen receive $1 per day extra; men in charge of machines, $1 2 
day extra. Web pressmen receive $54 per week for daywork and 
$57 for night work; lobster shift, $60. Aotébtavure ressmen work 
44 hours per week on daywork and 40 hours on night work; other 
pressmen, 7 hours per day. Apprentices receive $27 per week 
for daywork and $28.50 for night work during the first year; $33.75 
for daywork and $35.62 for night work during the second yexar; 
$40.50 for daywork and $42.75 for night work during the third year; 
$47.25 for daywork and $49.87 for night work during the fourth year. 
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WAGES RATES ESTABLISHED BY RECENT AGREEMENTS 113 


Railroads—Maintenance-of-Way Employees 


AN INCREASE in the rates of various maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 
has been agreed to by the company, effective May 1, 1927, the 
increase per month being as follows: 
Ditching engineers, rail-derrick engineers, pile-driver engineers, 
and ditcher firemen, $6; cooks, $5; pumpers, watchmen of track, 
bridges, trestles, tunnels, slides, and equipment, highway-crossing 
watchmen, $4. For bridge and building department mechanics in 
grvice one year and over, the increase is 3 cents an hour, for track- 
men in the service one year or over, 2 cents an hour. 


Railroads—Signalmen 


HE Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. made an agreement with the 
Brotherhood Railroad Signalmen of America, effective Febru- 
ay 1, 1927, with the following hourly rates: Leading signalmen 
ud relay repairmen, 85 cents; signal wiremen, 80 cents; signalmen, 
17 cents; signal maintainers, 73 cents; assistant signal maintainers, 
51 cents for the first 145 days with an increase of 2 cents for each 
succeeding 145 days up to 65 cents as a maximum; signalmen helpers, 
47 cents for the first 145 days, 48 cents for second 145 days, and 49 
ents thereafter. 
Railroads—Telegraphers 


LORIDA East Coast Railway Co—The Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Co. has made an agreement with the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, effective April 1, 1927. The rates vary at the different 
stations. Manager operators receive from 69 to 90 cents per hour; 
T. C. operators, from 63 to 90 cents per hour; clerk operators, from 
i8 to 80 cents per hour; operators, from 57 to 85 cents per hour; 
went operators, from 56 to 68 cents per hour; and agents, from 
$175 to $225 per month. Unenumerated employees receive 56 cents 
per hour. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co.—The Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Co. and the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway Co. of Texas, made an agreement with the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, effective January 1, 1927. Telegraphers 
receive from 54 to 70 cents per hour; first telegraphers, 53 to 68 cents 
per hour; second telegraphers, 52 to 66 cents per hour; third telegra- 
phers, 52 to 66 cents per hour; agent telegraphers, 53 to 80 cents 
per hour; agents, 53 to 83 cents per hour; telegrapher cashiers, 60 
to 63 cents per hour; and towermen, 52 cents per hour. 

New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co.—The New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway Co. made an agreement with the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, effective December 16, 1926, containing 
tates varying as follows: First operators, 58 to 68 cents per hour; 
second operators, 56 to 66 cents per hour; third operators, 58 to 63 
tents per hour; agents and operators, 56 to 80 cents per hour; operator 
dlerks, 58 cents per hour; ticket agents, 62 to 69 cents per hour; 
first towermen, 60 to 66 cents per hour; second towermen, 60 to 66 
tents per hour; third towermen, 61 to 66 cents per hour. 

In all these agreements eight hours is a day’s work, with overtime 
at the rate of time and a half. 
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Railroads—Train Dispatchers 
B4£t IMORE & Ohio Railroad Co.—The Baltimore & Ohio R,j 


road Co. made an agreement with the American Train ) 
patchers’ Association, January 16, 1927. The wages on the vario, 
divisions vary from $230 to $255 a month for an 8-hour day. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.—The Chesapeake & Ohio Raily, 
Co. made an agreement with the American Train Dispatchex 
Association, February 16, 1927. The wages on the various divisioy 
vary from $8.44 to $9.78 per day, the hours of work being 8 per da, 
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Railways, Electric 


HE Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co. made an agreemey 

with the Street and Electric Railway Employees, Local Divisio, 

No. 215, effective March 20, 1927, until June 1, 1929. Runs a» 

9 hours on week days and 8 hours on Sundays, with overtime , 

the rate of time and a half. Truck drivers work 10 hours and line 
men 9. The following is the scale: 


Train Service 


Hourly rate (cents 
Putaeuenes Maen peeiier mes ot od sis 50 on sb bi Swi wbide dc... 6 yes 
Interurban lines extra men, first year.._.........---.-----..-.------ 5 ol ] 
Interurban lines extra men, thereafter. ---........---------------- _ OME 901 
+ Women city Car tines, tet Your. o.oo 2s be -------- a) 19° 
2 Ween Ok COE Bemen, COON cen cn eenniee~s-----_ § “a 
ee a es 20 Sn tooo ka conga léccunacecer--. ____ jy 95. 
man come rrenneet. oii bet es sek 6 ee ca als: _. 6m 19: 
Working snow plows, sweepers, work trains, line cars, and express cars____ 6 hot 
Instructing students, additional to regular pay_..........---.-----_____- 1 ve 
Line department.—Linemen, $167.40 a month; groundmen, fis $1 
year, 52 cents an hour; second year, 57 cents an hour; truck drivers ye 
57 cents an hour. do 
Aurora shops—Hourly rates as follows: Armature winders, 833% we 
cents; machinists and tool makers, 79 cents; head carpenters, 743% 85 
cents; carpenters, 67 cents; blacksmiths, 74 cents; blacksmiths] ny 
helpers, 62 cents; electricians, 72 cents; painting, striping, and lei wi 
tering, 67 cents; painters, 62 cents; painters’ helpers, 52 cents gi wi 
repairmen, 67 cents; repairmen’s helpers, 58 cents; car cleaners, 43 an 
cents; utility men, 58 cents. Night men: Head inspectors, 62 cents fi $2 
inspectors, 58 cents; oilers, 60 cents; car cleaners, 48 cents; utilitygy $1 

men, 48 cents. Hours: Day men, 9 hours, no Sundays. Night men, 
10 hours every night except two per month. ag 
Elgin shops ——Hourly rates as follows: Head repair men, 70 cents Dy 
carpenters, 67 cents; repair men, 67 cents; helpers, 58 cents; car clean a 
ers, 48 cents. Night men: Head inspectors, 62 cents; inspectongm re 
58 cents; car cleaners, 48 cents; oilers, 58 cents. Hours: Day meng fi 

9 hours, no Sundays. Night men, 10 hours, every night except tv 
per month. . : F 
Wage scale for bus drivers to be the same as for train service a4 
Aurora garage-——A supplementary eement signed March 2/3 a 
contains the following hourly rates: Mechanics, 79, 72, 6914, andi e 
67 cents; night mechanics, 641% cents; day helpers, 52 cents; nigh 4 
helpers, 57 cents; night washers, 43 cents; and floor men, 48 cents tl 
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Stereotypers 


M IAMI, Fla.—The agreement between Stereotypers’ Local Union 
| No. 146 and the Miami newspapers, made December 13, 1926, 
for three years calls for a wage of $9 for daywork and $9.50 for night 
work for 7 hours, the lobster shift to receive $10. For overtime, time 
and a half is paid. 

Portsmouth, Ohio.—The two-year agreement between Stereotypers’ 
Local Union No. 14 and a publishing company of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
made January 1, 1927, calls for a daily wage of $9.1214 for daywork 
and $9.54% for night work for foremen; $7.8314 for daywork and 
s8.1624 for night work for journeymen. Eight hours is a day’s work, 
with overtime at time and a half and double time for Sundays. 


~ Typographical Unions 


an A UGUSTA, Ga—An agreement was made by Typographical 
Union No. 41 with a newspaper at Augusta, Ga., January 4, 
eg 1927. Journeymen receive $42 per week for 44 hours’ work, foremen 
s3extra. Night rates are $3 more. For hand composition the scale 
is $45 for newspaper work and $39 for job work. Time and a half is 
fia paid for overtime. Apprentices receive $11 a week during the second 
sa year; $13, third year; $15, fourth year; and $19, fifth year. 
5 Burlington, Jowa.—T ypographical Union No. 75 made a three-year 
agreement with a newspaper of Burlington, Iowa, effective October i, 
‘My 1926. The scale is to be $6.3314 per day beginning October 1, 1926; 
jaa 86.50 beginning October 1, 1927; and $6.6624 beginning October 1, 
(Mm 1928, for daywork and 50 cents additional for night work. The 
‘4 hours are 48 per week. Apprentices receive $17 a week for the third 
year, $21 for the fourth, and $25 for the fifth year for daywork; 
ism $18 for the third year, $23 for the fourth year, and $27 for the fifth 
orm year for night work, with increase of $1 October 1, 1927, and another 
dollar October 1, 1928. For book and job work the hours are 44 per 
week; and the rates for daywork are 79% cents per hour, night work, 
85; cents, October 1, 1926; 814% cents for day and 8814 cents for 
‘hs night work, October 1, 1927; 834 cents for day and 91 cents for night 
let work, October 1, 1928. Apprentices receive $16 per week for day- 
3 work and $18 for night work during the third year, $19.50 for day 
43% and $21.50 for night work during the fourth year, and $23 for day and 
its $25 for night work during the fifth year from October 1, 1926, with 
tym $1 additional October 1, 1927, and another dollar October 1, 1928. 
en, Flint, Mich—Typographical Union No. 535 made a two-year 
agreement with the newspapers of Flint, Mich., February 1, 1927, 
its by which journeymen are to receive 9334 cents per hour for daywork 
al@™ and $1 for night work, 48 hours constituting a week. Apprentices 
: segs $24 per week the third year, $29 the fourth year, and $34 the 
th year. 
Fort Worth, Tex.—A five-year agreement was made by 5 a 
Frephiga! Union No. 198 with newspapers of Fort Worth, Tex., 
larch 12, 1927, providing for a scale of $48 per week for daywork 
and $51 for night work for the first year, with an increase of $1 for 
each of the two succeeding years. A week consists of 48 hours. 
Apprentices receive one-third the scale in the third year, one-half in 
the fourth year, two-thirds during the first half of the fifth year, and 
three-fourths during the last half. 
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Haverhill, Mass.—A Haverhill, Mass., newspaper made an agrepfm AnD 
ment with Typographical Union No. 38 for the year 1927. T)dllthe p 
scale is $7 for daywork and $7.50 for night work for an 8-hour day fmereas 

Joliet, 1U.—Local Typographical Union No. 194 made an agreemenfiijustt 
with a printing company of Joliet, Ill., effective March 1, 1927, tgs pet 
October 31, 1929, the day scale being $47 for a week of 48 hours andthe i 
the night scale $2.50 more. For overtime, time and a half is paidMMevery 
and for Sundays and holidays, double time. Apprentices receiyamthe 1 
$18.50 a week for the first half of the third year, $20.50 during thdimade 
second half, $23 for the first half of the fourth year, $26 for the second 
half, and two-thirds of the scale during the fifth year. 


epee ei 


T* 
Comparative Wages and Output in the Piate-Glass Industry of 
the United States and Belgium TABLE 





NTERESTING data regarding comparative wages and output pe — 
man in the plate-glass industry of the United States and Beleiun 
are presented in a recent report of the United States Tariff Com 

mission.! It is there shown that daily wage rates in Belgium are 
approximately one-fourth those paid in the United States, but that yitec 
the production per employee, measured in square feet of glass, iggmbesiu 
more than twice as great in the United States as in Belgium. Thaj-—— 
detailed tables below are reproduced from the report mentioned. 


Daily Wages | 0 


‘TABLE 1 shows the rates of wages per day of 8 hours in the Unite | 

States and Belgium, by occupations, for the years 1923, 19240" 
and 1925. For convenience of comparison the Belgian money has + 
been converted into United States money at the exchange rates pre ane 
vailing for the years specified. alas 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF DAILY WAGE RATES (DAY OF 8 HOURS) IN PLATE-GLASS@mm PON 
INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES AND BELGIUM 


[Belgian francs converted into United States currency at average exchange rate of 6.36 cents for 192m 434 
4.61 cents for 1924, and 4.92 cents for 1925] 



































1923 1924 1925 Average for 3 years 
Occupation waa Nl 
nited United United United | parinme 
States | Belgium) States | Belgium! states | Belgium) States | Belgium 
| 

Batch mixers__.._.__- $4. 54 $1. 34 $4. 50 $1. 30 $5. 11 $1. 32 $4. 72 | $1. 32m Rou 
Furnace men-_.______- 4. 48 1.70 4. 80 1. 64 5. 28 1. 65 4.85 1. 66M Mar 
7 ER TOES 5. 08 1. 50 5. 58 1.49 5. 40 L 51 5. 35 1. S08 Loss 
Lebrmen............- 4, 28 1. 57 4. 80 1.55 5. 00 1. 59 4. 69 1.57 tir 
en ee EI, 5. 70 1.41 5. 84 1. 34 6. 72 1.41 5.75 1. S00 Per. 
Ra neater eR re 5. 24 1. 47 5. 60 1. 40 5. 50 1. 45 5. 45 i 

Grinders............. 4. 88 1. 43 5. 00 1. 37 5. 12 1. 48 5. 00 1. 43 

Polishers............. 4. 80 1. 42 4.72 1. 37 5. 20 1.43 4. 91 1. dl 

Examiners. -.........- 5. 78 1. 44 5. 68 1. 39 5. 54 1. 46 5. 67 1. 43 

pS RESETS ae 4. 88 1. 16 4.72 1.10 4.91 1.14 4. 84 1.13 

a Bd 4. 56 1. 83 4. 40 1.74 4. 29 1.81 4. 42 1.79 

Pot makers____.____- 7. 04 1. 47 8. 40 1.43 7. 38 1. 50 7.61 1.47 

Bricklayers..........|- 7.36 1. 40 7. 20 1. 34 7.57 1.37 7. 38 1. 37 

Machinists__..._.___- 5. 28 1. 46 5. 68 1. 34 5. 50 1. 40 5. 49 1, 40 

{ 








° Simple average. 


——— 





1 United States. Tariff Commission. Cast polished plate glass; costs of production. Washingt 


1927. (Mimeographed.) 
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An arrangement has been in force for several years, applying to all 
‘hdlmihe plate-glass factories in Belgium, for adjustment of wages to in- 
sy Mereases in the cost of living, according to a sliding scale. This ad- 
cnggjustment began with the index at 400 and an increase in wages of 
toms per cent was given with every 20-point rise in the index. After 
ndaithe index reached 490, a 5 per cent increase in wages was given for 
idffevery 5 per cent increase in the index. No decreases are made until 
ivi the index falls below 400. During 1926 a number of increases were 
‘hamade in an endeavor to meet the rise in living costs. 


nC 


ee 












ay 


Production Per Employee 


TABLE 2 shows the comparative output of plate glass per employee 
in the United States and Belgium in 1925: | 




















of 
TusLe 2-—TOTAL PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTION PER EMPLOYEE IN PLATE-GLASS 
INDUSTRY, UNITED STATES AND BELGIUM, 1925 
ei. <= 
He F Production 
i Production Number of 4 “ 
m™m Country (square feet) employees louanke py 
arg i 
OMG St. oo FO has 104, 256, 286 10, 750 9, 698 
1 LS A ANd Cchtle dich imeb lp bales wine pihaanene sip =i 33, 296, 538 7, 516 4, 430 
‘ha 
Losses in Manufacture 
OSSES incurred in the manufacturing of plate glass may be due 
‘e to several causes, such as poor glass, breakage in process, either 


>4 guavoidable or through careless handling, the elimination of defects 
- man the polished glass, and the production of unmarketable sizes in 
the order cutting department. ‘Table 3 shows a comparison of the 
amount of losses incurred in manufacturing cast polished plate 
glass in the United States and Belgium for the three operating 
assam periods specified. 


192, an [ABLE 3.—COMPARISONS OF LOSSES IN MANUFACTURING PLATE GLASS, UNITED 
, STATES AND BELGIUM 








cars 1923 1924 1925 





Item 
; : i Tni " 
um? oe Belgium = Belgium po Belgium 


} 





Rough glass to process (sq. ft.)_...| 107, 441, 232] 41, 987, 819} 108, 957, 378| 48, 963, 207| 135, 875, 461) 38, 058, 135 
Marketable production (sq. ft.)._| 83, 897, 416] 37, 593, 336| 84, 896, 501) 42, 748, 839) 104, 256, 628] 33, 296, 538 
Loss in process and in order cut- 

_ | \ SRR htee 23, 543, 816| 4,394,483) 24,060,877| 6,214,368) 31,618,833) 4, 761, 597 
SERS I ee, 21. 91 10. 47 22. 08 12. 69 23. 27 12. 51 


























FO S* FF 1 a eo ee Fe eee 
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Wages and Hours of Labor of Cotton Operatives in Varioy; 
Countries 


DOCUMENT prepared for the use of the Internatiogg 
Economic Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927; giyas 
data as to rates of wages and hours worked in the cotton-textjj. 

industry in countries for which information could be obtained. The 
wage data, given for the latest available period, reduced in so fy 
as this was possible to the basis of the 48-hour week, are shown iy 
the table below. As explained in a footnote to the table, conver. 
sions into United States currency have been made on the basis of the 
average exchange rate at the period for which the data apply. [y 
most cases the rates are minimum rates fixed by collective agree. 
ments between employers and workers, and actual earnings may 
exceed or fall below the rates, due to the working of short time, over. 
time, or receipt by individuals of a higher rate than the minimun, 
Where actual earnings are available these are shown in the second 
section of the table. 

In Belgium wages vary with the cost of living; in September, 1926, 
the cost of living bonus was 75 per cent of the basic rate. If two 
shifts are worked, an additional bonus of 12 per cent is paid; double 
shifts were worked only in a small number of cases in 1926 and then 
only by a small proportion of the operatives. The rates for Canada 
are based on a small number of sample rates. Those for Germany 
are unweighted arithmetic averages for the principal cotton-textile 
centers, and in the case of skilled pieceworkers are ‘apparently 
guaranteed minima.” In districts where family allowances are 
paid, the rates given include allowances for wife and two children. 

The figures for Great Britain apply to actual earnings (“including 
the effects of short time, overtime, and piecework’’) in certain repre- 
sentative mills; and the report points out that the averages apply to 
only a small -part of the total workers in the industry and that they 
are affected by variations in the state of employment and in rates of 
wages and by differences in the relative numbers of men, women, and 
children employed. The general level of piece rates in 1925 was 95 
per cent above the standard rate. Part of this increase, it is stated, 
was obtained in 1919 when hours were reduced from 55% to 48, in 
order to maintain the weekly wages at the same level as before. 





1 League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section. C.E.I. No. 9: Cotton industry. Geneva, 192. 
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PATES OF WAGES AND ACTUAL EARNINGS IN THE COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK, BY COUNTRY AND OCCUPATION 


Rates od wages 








= 
























































Date to ~~ Date to Rate 

Country and occupation which Country and occupation which per 

figures 48- eur i figures 48-hour 
apply week ! ! apply week ! 
Austri Germany—Continued. 

P ceca orkers— Spinners and weavers, | July, 1925 $5. 28 
Spinners, male-- _-_-_- June, 1925-| 2$5. 76 | female, 

Mar., 1926 } Helpers, female_.........- = Se 3. 98 

Weavers, male___....._}...do__-...| 24.50 || Netherlands: 

Unskilled workers— | | SERRE e Oe Bapeeeer es Bd 10. 49 
ars Succ. ns Saas 24, 22 || Ses SS et Fe 8.79 
sea at cs pita sie obit 23. 37 Piecers, second ......._..- a eee 8. 62 

Belgium: Warpers, female -____.____ i aa tid 7.17 

Weavers (two 16/4 looms) -_| Sept., 1926 35.04 Winders, female_...._..-- ME ecco 6. 04 

Weavers (four 10/4 looms).|...do__....| %5.14 || White weavers. __________ PR EE 9. 23 

Weavers (six 8/4 looms).__|_..do_._-_- 3 6. 29 | Blanket weavers____._.._- ieee ” ‘WAP sighted 9. 56 

Spinners (2 mules, 500/800)|_. do... ..- 3 4. 80 Color weavers ........---- Bas Ee Lee 9. 56 

Spinners (2 mules, 1200/ |...do_--.._- 35.64 || Poland: 

1300). - Lodz— ‘ 
: : Spinners, female_____- . * ‘ 

Ring spinners... aon Spinners, female......| Mar,1026.| 12.99 

33. 79- | Weavers (2 smaii |_..do-__...| 22.86 

Thread makers -—_-_----- ---do. - ----H{ 3 4, 62 | looms). 

Canada: Weavers, male (large |_..do......| 14.02 

ii oniecdncaetenreremptpensigalil Ps titntines 14. 16 looms). 

a incest tessneiiinnciy Oe GES 15. 36 Bielsk— 

Germany: Spinners, 1 or 2 auto- | Mar.,1925, 24,41 

Spinners and weavers, | July, 1925- 6. 72 matic machines. to date. 

male. Spinners, 3 machines_.|...do_._...| *?5.16 
Helpers, male __......___- Sed 5.47 Spinners, 4 machines._|...do-._...} 75.79 
Average actual earnings 
France: 4 | India—Continued. | 

Spinners, male_-_-_.._.... Oet., 1925.) 5 $6.72 || Bombay City—Con. 

Piecers, male (over 18)_.__|_..do._____| 55.62 |! Weavers, male (4 | Aug., 1923 $4. 02 

Doublers, female -_-_.._.._- ee eres 54.56 looms}. 

Great Britain: Italy: 

RRR EE RO Aug., 1926. 7.2 RS cnet ten ia acne mutes 25.47 
terete ares suing ential a EE 7. 66 Spinners (automatic ma- |_........._. 2 6. 26 
ld EI ny” MAR 8. 05 chines). 

| Ring spinners -- - -.__....- Ee a ove 23.91 

All worker in the in- |_..do__. ._ 8. 23 Sa eae 25.02 

dustry. ————= | Weavers, EB ER BERE See AP a 33. 52 
India: | Japan:$ 

Bombay Presidency *— BD nidithiccdiiaiinnts on ssonpie-etps Feb., 1926- 3.11 
eS ee Aug., 1923_ 2.08 Weavers, female (power |...do-.._._- 2. 72 
I a dint sernrmaecations Re Ler 1.09 looms). 

Youths and children__|...do.._...| 71.35 || United States:® 
Bombay City-— Mule spinners, male.....- rer 31. 49 

Mule spinners, male, |__.do-___.__ 2. 91 Framie spinners, male_..._|__- Sigil Pe 

(time-work). Weavers, male_._._______ |__.do.._..-| 19.01 

Mule spinners, male |__.do.____- 3. 21 Frame spinners, female ___\__- do.-....| 13.54 

(piecework). Weavers, female__________|__- do.__.--| 18.00 
Weavers, male (2 |_..do._____ 2. 65 
looms). 
Pi men age into United States currency made on basis of average exchange rate for period to which 
Hares apply, as follows: Austria, schilling=14.06 cents; Belgium, franc=2.72 cents; Canada, par value; 
ne=4.43 cents; Germany, par value; Great Britain, par value; India, par value; I , lira=3.95 
aan apan, yen =45.40 cents; Netherlands, guilder =38.22 cents; Poland, zloty =12 .69 cents , 1926) 


and 17.75cents (Mareh, 1925 to date). 


Hours per week not s 


fied. 
tee rate plus cost-of-living allowance of 75 per cent; actual wages range from 10 to 20 per cent above 


sic rate. 


‘ Roubaix-Tourcoing district. 


' Including cost-of-livi 
. ' Yoeatial ear earnings s 


3m 
t cities. 
* Data 


bonus. 
tly higher, as absentesism is prevalent. 


U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 446. 
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The statement below shows for the countries for which the informa, 
tion was given, the number of hours of labor per week: 


Hours per week 
Belgium ’ 


Germany 
Great Britain 
India: 
Bombay City— 
Men 
OS re Lees a eee Ob. 4 28 
Children 
Bombay Presidency— 
Men 
Women 
Children 


Netherlands 


Wages, Employment, and Labor Conditions in the Shipbuilding 
Industry’! 


URING the war period an enormous expansion took place in 
1) the shipbuilding industry in the various countries. Between 
1900 and 1914 the mercantile fleet of the world increased at 

an average rate of 1,400,000 tons per year; during the war, however, 
13,250,000 tons of merchant shipping was destroyed and immense 
expansion of shipyard capacity was necessary to replace this loss. 


The launchings in the year 1919 alone amounted to more than 
7,000,000 tons, and by that time the world fleet had increased 
15,000,000 tons over the 1914 figure. This was in addition “to the 
enormous amount of warship building and ship repairing that was 
undertaken.’”’ The signing of the armistice, however, put an end to 
this and resulted in a sharp depression in the industry. In 1925 the 
activity of shipyards of the various shipbuilding countries (exclud- 
ing the United States) was only 48 per cent of the peak activity. 
The output of the United States shipyards alone in the peak year 
nearly equaled that of the peak year of all the other ship-producing 
countries combined. As the United States industry had the greates' 
expansion, so also it suffered the greatest decline; in 1925 the output 
of American yards was only 2.2 per cent of the peak year. By the 
end of 1926 signs of a revival of the shipbuilding mdustry were 
apparent in Great Britain, in Germany, and in Italy. By 1925 
Italy had risen to third place among the shipbuilding powers, mainly 
due to the acquisition of yards in former Austrian territory ceded to 
Italy after the war. The report states that ‘‘it is impossible to 
foresee what proportion of the United States shipbuilding yards will 
be restored to activity.” 


The depression in shipping is seen to be unevenly spread, and the highest 
percentage of shipping laid up is in the United States, where the situation, as 
has already been explained, is abnormal. There is, of course, no evidence to 
show that the ships laid up are the oldest ones; but it is noteworthy that nowhere, 
except in the United States and Australia, does the tonnage of shipping aid up 
seriously exceed, over any considerable period, the tonnage of 25 years old and 





1 League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section. C. E.1I. No. 8: Shipbuilding. Geneva, 1927, 
(Document prepared for use of International Economie Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927.) 
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over. If it could be assumed that the index of shipping laid up was an index 
of the degree of unemployment, the world position, excluding the United States, 
would not appear so serious. But in fact many ships recorded in the trade 
statisties of the world as entered and cleared with cargoes are, in fact, only 
partially loaded, and a certain number are occasionally being run at a loss as 
an alternative to laying up. . The bulk of trade offering had decreased in 1923 
as compared with 1913 by 15.6 per cent, according to the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, and is still to-day appreciably below pre-war. 

The contraction in the demand for tonnage is explained partly by the general 
depression of trade, but also by certain special reasons operative since the war. 
Among. Sogo may be mentioned: 

(1) The substitution of oil fuel for coal fuel in an increasing proportion of 
new ships, thus lessening the demand for bunker coal; 

(2) The overland delivery of reparations coal from Germany which lessens 
the overseas demand of the recipient countries; } 

(3) The decrease in coal cargoes due to increased economy in the utilization of 
coal and the adoption of alternative means of securing power on sea and land; 

(4) The tendency to use liner tonnage instead of tramp tonnage for merchandise; 

(5) The development during the war of the merchant marine of countries 
bordering on the Pacific, which tends to decrease the demand for European tramp 
tonnage; and 

(6) The general increase of the speed of vessels, increasing the number of trips 
made per year by individual ships. 


Employment 





























HE scattered data given below, showing the number of wage 
earners in the shipyards of the different countries at various 
dates, give some indication of the decline of employment in the 


: industry: 
a Number of 
- Great Britain: employees 
an Suen BR OCU he Sa DOUALA ea 407, 167 
od ii «0 dar 10 ene eh gt cin Wawa Babibonehdablh HEU adn 1 336, 500 
he TIDY. 3s 4h. est ny yh etna <a URS tinea abitibiere «ty ele 1 282, 490 
7 Per cent unemployed—ship building and repairing— 
na NSA ROGERS CESAR Bite 0 32 Sie i gs Ss ALE a re 40, 2 
LO Seer sees P4066 Pi a I ST ce 42.1 
he MOOR, LO APiais Lis bi bis oni Sa eie be we es Ca slauase 46. 2 
d- France: 
“o lg 5 elgg Ie AI ed ag Sinn aN Pe NG ER He SIG 21, 926 
ys Pee eeeer Wabes 5b) I A, SO ES ee see ccc a ea ae 30, 000 
ar IN hig. «ca ha dss te aver, cdl we on cphedic ae dg liso toon ke SS a 20, 000 
ng Germany: p 
» NE Ta BI ier bd chin wen obi die uctateh adic ahurip wf le w'ential lamas Lente 36, 809 
wr I ree Ss ee ue Ga fo oo oan ahead 29, 000 
— United States: 
he RD ons s dials unccanguanee OSLwe ea ind SURG uk Se 44, 489 
re on res | oh as ee nin earahaees SG eEER cms ee ahem ee bot ARO Aol 387, 446 
95 A ED ESE ET AR ae SMR ERG ge Soa SARS peeeE So 106, 445 
a ————__RRREREa E N PteaP e SR RRO SoS 62, 297 
Md EE Cg RRR SS ORS APC Rs sf PS ate puree Sen 43, 125 
vO ee. December Bi. 1990. 8 oo in ek ec wien e~+ wk 33, 169 
to ES 8. BUD nck gine o mid Peud Since whe oSametinion ootnntte 6, 246 
ill Norway: 

aR aR an CRETE CORRS RARE Pi CRRMA Ak CAPER ee 10, 050 

TI iin ectiitisire wm ooo wikdht o DUe es ke are dh cena atin hei 6, 029 
est I i a a re ae 6, 704 
as IR I os cass gn Bae ys in diienes ER Naa «=< 7, 635 


to ~~ 
Te, 
up 
and 





1 Insured persons. 


(927, 


47515°— 27-9 
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The depression in the industry has also had an effect upon the 
volume of employment not only of its own workers but upon thos, 
in industries supplying the ship-construction industry with such 
products as machinery and equipment of various kinds, electricg| 
appliances, refrigerating apparatus, furnishings, and fittings, and 
semimanufactured iron and steel. 


Hours of Labor 


[NX general the 48-hour week is worked in European shipyards. 

There are, however, certain exceptions. Thus, in Great Britain 
the agreed week is 47 hours, but in practice the average is about 45 
hours per week. In Germany, overtime, at a small extra rate of 
pay may be worked for 6 hours per week. No separate data ara 
available as to hours worked in shipyards in the Netherlands. [py 
the metal industry as a whole in the last half of 1926, 9 per cent of 
the workers averaged less than 48 hours per week, 35 per cent more 
than 48 hours, and in some cases more than 55 hours. In Denmark 
boilermen and certain other workers have a working week in excess 
of 48 hours. In Norway a short week is being worked in order to 
provide employment for a greater number of workers. 

The 44-hour week prevails in shipyards in the United States. 


Wages 


‘THE table below, compiled from the report, shows the rates of 
wages paid in certain occupations in the industry. Conversions 
have been made on the basis of the average exchange rate at the time 
to which the figures apply. In order to make the data as comparable 
as possible the rates given in the report have been reduced to thie 
basis of the 48-hour week where this could be done. The repor' 
points out, however, that “it is extremely difficult to make any 
effective comparison between wage rates in different countries because 
of the differences in the classification of labor, the variations in the 
methods of payment, and differences in the cost of living.’’ 
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WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS IN THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY IN SPEOIFIED 
COUNTRIES 
































= a 
Wage rate per 48-hour week 
: Date to which ‘ 
Country and occupation figures apply Foreign money United 
States 
Unit Amount | lrency 5. 
France: 
Nantes— 
OOMOET BARAT . coc nt becenemicaly oom Oct.-Nov., 1926_.._| Franc__... 1146. 40 2$5. 40 
NS 20s on canbasseebceatuncttade MAAR Sa Ae Se) ae 5 148. 50 35. 48 
Skilled workers, lowest class_........_..|-..-- ee ae ee sere 4 150. 00 4 5, 54 
Skilled workers, highest class...........|-...- Reena ofet ‘tanto: Be 5 177. 90 5 6. 56 
Dunkirk— 
LE ELS AI I, Rapala Sp Re ns TRS 6 133. 80 64.94 
"SE Eien See ae BS | MCRL MRE ME 2 oe Teen 6 141.00 65,20 
Skilled workers, lowest class............|-.--- | EOS aaa ey Se are 6 148. 20 6 5.47 
Skilled workers, highest class_..........j..... Pientbinitiiiens::. ca | eee 6 167. 40 $6.18 
Germany (Hamburg): 8. d. 
31 «868.16 | 
Gkilied mH 215 i3 tidied dba adil Gs 5 251. ico Beaded to 7. 71-8. 18 
| 33 «7. 20 { 
29 3.36 
GeeieeG Seen. fi oh on debdceseeen dd -diby pean age aw tS AY to 7. 12-7. 59 
31 2.40 
24 11.52 
CG ETS eee Spee eee eee ee See a we, ee ei to 6. 07-6. 54 
26 10.56 
Great Britain: 
EE TLE REI SI: CLE pS Re, Seay 55 7 13. 52 
|, AR Aes ESA BES SOS ES ie eee: Shs. ks ouse Hitebdtekeb ete 57 9 14. 05 
eS ERS ee ee eee eee ae eer CRORE (OE: Sern EE A 38 OB 9. 35 
4 elie p pRB: Salpectets By 20 © et aE deal 2B AOE tee BBE 56 «68.17 13. 79 
Semiskilled workers *.................-.....}/i--.- O06. .2i55 5563 i Bt Rate. ed 42 4.60 10. 23 
eS aes Sa a Se | “SERRE Seen 39 «3. 93 9. 57 
jorway: 
i lle a A Ms a eM Re First quarter, 1926_| Krone__-__- &5. 44 18. 23 
Ca EEL NTE AI Bite OY a eae pi “a 72. 00 15. 36 
RE RAR Se: sO ee June, 1926.....____ pape o sie 70. 56 15. 06 
Spain: 
Catalonia— 
IN Se oe Sg DRA OOE ESN fr” CO Peseta.... 90 13. 65 
FS Te: RS | ESSERE foo PS Be ENE 72 10. 92 
TT "la, ESS ES | ts ih RRR te 72 10. 92 
ill tte sets TB Eh | og AS chai SERBS SF cas oR. 78 11. 82 
NS SS SERRE. oben A Rees S ' > ES Peer Soe Rees 60 9. 10 
Valencia and Bilbao—average-__.........._- tat kawettinwccan a0 ineten 54 8.19 
Ferrol and Cadiz—average...............-. , OS ES SSS — ee 51 7.73 
Earnings per 48-hour week 
Denmark: 
Smiths and machine men..._..........--_. (*) OE Ah ES Matsa Krone___.- 81. 60 $21.39 
SE A a a aR Ae | | Mey. PEP Dp igloteee’: eee 78. 72 20. 63 
Copper and tin smiths.._............-...-.  SRERRS, Sx AES ‘aeabges:: ees oe 86. 40 22. 65 
Netherlands: 
Amsterdam— 
DO iid «5 cdinkihcn cua dadinecssot Last half, 1926____- Guilder. _- 10 33. 75 10 13.55 
EE a eR He RS | cS Wil dve cde. cana cM US 10 38. 65 10 15. 51 
Rotterdam— 
IER aT Seen ee Lacie isin dies's aan ai ata a 10 32. 25 10 12. 95 
4 4 Era eens ASST re Se REARS. 10 34. 75 10 13.95 
Norway: 
SLT TOE FO First quarter, 1926_| Krone___-- 98. 40 21.00 
DS sos cincbiwccccosuscudeueeel Bvesdtecuchis signees 6% 87. 36 18. 64 
, ATT ENTE June, 1036......... Ree eae 82. 08 17. 52 
United States: 
I oe eases NM | RDS A SeRNyR: Cpeetene 11 42, 67 
Average—all workers— 
I py MERE ESS SRC ame Meee 31. 59 
“th York State, outside New York |_---- ERR ST ENC SEES 33. 31 
ity. 




















‘Conversions made on basis of average exchange rate, as follows: France, 3.69 cents; Germany, par; 


Great B 
tents, 


; Including cost-of-living bonus of 48.30 francs 
Including cost-of-living bonus of 37.20 francs 


® Not 
1 Union scale. 
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’ Nine districts. 
8 Tyne district. 


ritain, par; Norway, 21.34 cents; Spain, 15.16 cents; Denmark, 26.21 cents; Netherlands, 40.14 


, Including cost-of-living bonus of 50.40 francs ($1.86). 
Including cost-of-living bonus of 49.50 francs See 
$1.37). 


fied. 
; 10 Number of working hours in week not specified. 
Including cost-of-living bonus of 45 francs ($1.66). 
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In Germany and the Netherlands piecework is general, the rat, 
being fixed in Germany so as to yield earnings about 15 to 20 per cent 
over those for time work. In the Netherlands piecework earnings 
range from 10 to 30 per cent over the time-work rate, and average 
about 20 per cent above it. 


Overtime 


HE overtime rate in Hamburg, Germany, is fixed by collective 
agreement, at 20 per cent over the ordinary rate for the first two 
hours, and 40 per cent extra for all time thereafter. In the Nether. 
lands overtime is paid for at the rate of 15 per cent extra for the first 
two hours and 25 per cent thereafter until 10 p. m.; for all time 
worked from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 50 per cent extra is paid. 





ewe 
— 


Hours, Wages, and Output in the Coal Industry 
A MEMORANDUM on the coal industry of the world prepared 


for the use of the International Economic Conference! con. 
tains certain data on wages and production in the industry 
from which the following figures are taken. 
Table 1 shows the average hours worked per day and per week for 
the principal coal-producing countries except the United States, for 
which comparable data are not available. 


TABLE 1.—HOURS OF WORK AT COAL MINES IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 192 























Underground Surface 
Average Esti- Average Average 
Country hours per Hours | mated hours per hours per 
day per full | working day week 
week, | time at 
1925 face per | 
1913 | 1925 day, 1925) 1913 | 1925 | 1913 | 1925 
Germany: 
(em ee OL pea eae nna oe SNe 814 28 48 6% 104% > 10 6444) > 60 
EE ee oe Eye 914 «glo 61 7 ¢€12/>10 72 |>60 
PE cititiiitasuncsomericarmmneoaiaied 9 7% 45 6-614 8 | 48 48 |\4 48 
RRR AS Geos SIA petals << ibaa SRE 814 7% 45 66% 10 | 48 60 | 448 
tina AIRS REE etna EELS 84 74| 40%-45 53% y 7%) 54 | 446% 
SERRE Ce ene See 844 68 48 64) ¢ 8-9 & 51 48 
EE Se Se 9 | 7%-8 | 4644-48 64-634; 9-10 8 57 | 48 
ER a cde edie inthe acemyaeatescas 94 48 6%) ‘10 % 60 | 4 

















* Including descent only. 

+ Not including breaks of 2 hours a day. 
¢ Including breaks of 2 hours a day. 

@ Not including time for meals. 

¢ Enginemen, 1911. 


1 League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section, O, E.1. No. 18: Coal. Geneva. 1927. 
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In Table. 2 are given the force employed at-coal mines and the 
output per man per year and per shift: 


TABLE 2—OUTPUT PER MAN AND PER SHIFT AT COAL MINES IN SPECIFIED 
COUNTRIES, 1909 TO 1924 








—— 


Output per Output per 





Number of workers man per year | shift (hundred- 
(short tons) weight) 
Country Period Surface Surface 
Waters Under-| and |Under-| and 


ound Surface} Total | ground|/ under- | ground | under- 
er workers} ground |workers| ground 
































workers workers 
Germany (Dortmund area) !__..| 1909-1913 |_....__.|_..._:-- 349,000 | 420.0} 306.4 26. 1 20. 6 
1922 359, 000 | 99,000 | 458,000 | 287.7 | 226.0 17.9 14.0 
1924 (272,000 | 67,000 | 339,000} 368.2] 295.4 23. 7 18.9 
pe ER eT es oo ee 1909-1913 104,000 | 40, 000 144, 000 245. 8 178. 6 16. 6 iL.9 
1923 (110,000 | 50,000 | 160,000} 224.9| 152.1 15.3 10.3 
1924 119, 000 | 53,009 | 172,000; 216.1] 149.9 14.7 10.0 

United States: 
hele a eG 1909-1913 {....___. ih woh 172, 000 |........ 502. 6 78. 8 42.1 
1923 115, 000 | 43, 000 158, 000 813. 5 591.9 60. 7 44.2 
1924 119, 000 | 41,000 | 160,000 | 737.4 | 550.0 53. 8 40.0 
Bitwminows...255 Less... - 1909-1913 }......._|_..._-_- 545, 000 |__..____- 781. 5 73.8 71.3 
1923 600, 000 |!105, 009 705, 000 941.4 801. 4 105. 1 89. 6 
1924 532, 000 | 88, 000 620, 000 909. 4 780. 4 106. 4 91.2 
France (excluding Saar)...._.._- 1909-1913 |141,000 | 54,000 | 195,000} 303.1 }22183) 221.2 15.1 
1923 177, 000 | 77, 000 254, 000 233.7 | 2163.1} 217.9 12.3 
1924 205, 000 | 86,000 | 291,000 | 235.9 /|7166.4 |) 217.6 12.8 
Poland (Upper Silesia).........- 1923 104, 000 | 52,000 | 156,000 | 283.3] 189.6 20. 0 13.0 
1924 89,000 | 40,000 | 128,000} 299.8 | 205.0 24. 0 16.3 
United Kingdom...............- 1909-1913 |846, 000 |202, 000 |1, 048,000 | 357.1 | 4287.7) %28.9 $22.8 
1923 966, 000 |237, 000 |1, 203,000 | 320.8} 256.8 25. 2 20.0 
1924 966, 000 |248, 000 {1,214,000 | 309.7 | 246.9 24.9 19.7 
Czechoslovakia.................. 1913 46, 000 | 16, 000 62,000 | 340.6} 253.5 24. 6 17.8 
1923 52, 000 | 17, 000 69, 000 259. 0 197.3 23. 5 17.1 
1924 54,000 | 16,000 | 70,000} 310.8| 239.2) 23.9 17.9 

1 Yearly average. 2 Coal and lignite. 8 June, 1914. 


The total wage bill at coal mines and the average wage per shift 
for all workers and for underground workers are given in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—TOTAL AMOUNT PAID IN WAGES AND AVERAGE WAGE PER SHIFT IN 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1924 














Wages per shift ! 
Total amount 
ard paid in wages!| an | Under. 
wankers | £OuDd 
ES Ea eS PPS RE ae $667, 420, 000 te 
ih tii gk IE la A =< 2A cs. OR Re 294, 267,600| 11.20|  2$1.33 
ag em 3 ( « « 
Pee ee oe (8) (8 
TS FE REPRE AG GR TGR SS. eR BR ES mm 673,776,000}  °1.37 € 1.49 
Me ee ee ee eet 736,284,000} 71.08) 84.15 
Czechoslovakia PREY TOE CAB SOT IIS FF IES ORES OTe 6 22, 184, 000 1. 19 91.25 
mz: I Nn, dnelnn chal a iiipibianminy bie ite aclbinwwin ibid Resiees Wika main ,000} & 5S f---- -- e 
Wane... 3... bese... cil ck a peacastnaen 10 830,000, 000 |.........- 9. 07 














' Conversions into United States currency on basis of average exchange rate for year, as follows: Great 
Britain, $4.42; France, 5.24 cents; Belgium, 4.64 cents; Poland, 19.3 cents; Czechoslovakia, 2.95 cents; Can- 


4, Dar. 

*Including money bonuses of all kinds. 

‘Including all allowances and payments in kind as well as pay for holidays. 

‘Inconvertible for lack of exchange rate; total amount paid in east 733,000,000 marks, average wage per 
shift for all workers 6.27 marks, for underground workers, 6.43 marks. 

‘Total amount paid in wages, 57,000,000 marks, average wage per shift for all workers 4.77 marks, for 
und und workers, 5.05 marks. 

* Including value of free coal to workers. 

’Ineluding insurance. 

* Including insurance; rate applies to hewers and drawers only. 

» aiding allowances in money and in kind. 
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Average daily wages of mine employees in 1913 and 1924 are shown 
for the various countries in Table 4: 


TasLe 4.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGES aah a eles IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES, 1913 








Average daily wages! of— 





All underground Surface 
Country workers workers workers 





——— 


1913 1913 1924 1924 





Germany: ? 
Ruhr ; , 4 $1.14 
Upper Silesia : ' 4, 89 

Belgium (southern district) 5 5 : 61.11 

France 7 


Netherlands (South Limburg) 
Poland (Upper Silesia) 
Czechoslovakia 





























1 Conversions into United States currency made on basis of average exchange rate, as follows: Ger. 
many, 23.8 cents; Belgium, 19.3 and 4.64 cents; France, 19.3 and 5.24 cents; Great Britain, par and $4.42; 
Netherlands, 34.4 and 38.2 cents; Poland, 19.3 cents; Czechoslovakia, 2.42 and 2.95 cents. 

2 Including insurance and allowances. 

8 Hewers and loaders. 

4 Other underground workers. 

5 Excluding Limburg. 

6 After deducting fines, pension a, ete. 

7 Including aliowances of all kinds. 

§ Last quarter. 

® November, 1913. 

19 Including subvention; last quarter. 

11 1920, last quarter. 

13 December. 

13 1920. 


Table 5 shows, for three years, per capita output and earnings per 
shift and per ton at British coal mines: 


TABLE 5.—OUTPUT AND EARNINGS IN BRITISH COAL MINES, 1923 TO 1925 





Earnings per man on 
| shift worked Wages per ton 
Output |__ ee 
per man 


i. 
shift English United English United 


States States 
money leurrency!} ™°™€Y currency! 


; 





1923 = 
ll 6,68 | 
11 11.46 
13 3.26 
12 7.85 


12 7.30 
13 8.00 
13 8.19 
13... 93 


12 11.75 
12 11.89 
412 8.97 


First quarter 
Secon 

Third quarter 
Beets quarter 


Seek 


192 
First quarter 
Secon 

Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


5: 
First quarter 
Secon 
Third quarter 


SBnse S22e= 


192 


pens PP props 
B3S BFSsS 


_— — 
oom 




















1 Conversions made on par basis, * Including subvention. 
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Average Yearly Earnings in the Iron and Steel Industry 


CCORDING to data collected by the League of Nations,” the 
A number of workers employed in the iron and steel industry 
and the average wage bill per worker for the latest year for 

which figures could be obtained were as shown below: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PAID FOR WAGES 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 





— 
=—— 










Blast furnaces Steel works and rolling mills 





Average yearly wage 
per worker 


wise we 

} United | “Sem United 
ployed Foreign States ployed Foreign States 
money money 


Average yearly wage 
per worker 








Country Year 




















_— | 


a ers eee | (2) ae PN te Oe: 
? 


ee ee de eee ee ee, ee ee) 2!) ee ee 


ee ee ee em eee eee 





ane ewe ee em ee ewww ewww wenwes]| S294U | * 2U,09F fF VJ jJmmewnnwmnen| YF ~§ YS jem men nncea 





LEE TATGON 51923) 36, ase i 





















1 Conversions made on basis of average exchange rate, as follows: Germany, 23.8 cents; Luxemburg, 4. 
cents; United Kingdom, $4.42. 

*Not reported. 

*Whole industry. 

‘Included with blast furnaces. 

5 Latest see data; press release of U. 8S. Bureau of Census gives 370,726 employees in steel works 
and rolling mills in 1925 and an average yearly income per worker of $1,659; data for blast furnaces not 
available. 
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Controversy Over Basic Wage and Child Endowment in New 
South Wales’ 


N ACCOUNT was given in the Labor Review for April, 1927 
(p. 102), of the action of the Industrial Commissioner for 
New South Wales in declaring a basic wage of £4 4s.° a week 
for adult males, coupled with a recommendation that a State scheme 
of child endowment should be established as an adjunct to the living 
wage legislation. Organized labor protested against this action, 
pointing out that the basic wage thus fixed was identical with that set 
in August, 1925, that the cost of living had risen during the interval, 
and that it was not fair to the workers to set so low a basic wage 
with a promise of making it up by child endowment. ‘The latter 
arrangement, they pointed out, would not help the single man, or 
the childless married man, who would have to meet the cost of 
living in 1927 with a basic wage adjusted to the prices of nearly 
two years ago. Nevertheless, they indorsed the idea of child en- 
dowment. 
_ Early in February a bill was introduced in the lower house provid- 
ing for payments to mothers at the rate of 5s. a week for each child 
under 14 years of age in cases in which the combined family income 
did not exceed £364 per annum. An endowment fund was to be 






















*Le of Nations. Economic and financial section. C.E.I. No.17: Memorandum on the iron and 
steel industry. Geneva, 1927. (Document prepared for use of International Economic Conference held 
at Geneva in May, 1927.) 

’Data are from Australian Worker, issues of Mar. 2, Mar. 9, and Mar. 16, 1927. 

‘At par, pound=$4.8065, shilling= 24.3 cents; exchange rate about par. 
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established, to which contributions should be paid by employers 
at a rate to be fixed by Parliament; no employer, however, should 
be liable to contribute unless he had paid in wages during the pre. 
ceding year not less than £150. The State was also to contribute 
to the fund. The measure, with a number of amendments, passed 
the Assembly by a vote of 44 to 31, and went to the upper house. 
Here, on February 25, it was decided by a vote of 34 to 31 to postpone 
its consideration until an investigation could be made by a select 
committee into the financial aspects of the measure. As there wag 
practically no chance that this committee would report before the 
adjournment of Parliament, it was considered that this action was 
tantamount to killing the bill. 

As the bill had been proposed originally to supplement a basic 
wage which without it was regarded as inadequate to the needs of 4 
family, the workers felt themselves defrauded by this action and 
took steps to secure a new basic wage declaration. 

In the New South Wales Parliament * * * the Minister for Labor and 
Industry asked for the suspension of the standing orders to allow the passing 
through all stages in one day of ‘a bill to provide that the industrial com- 


missioner shall forthwith declare a living wage for adult male employces for 


purposes of the industrial arbitration act, 1912, and for purposes connected 
therewith.” 


The motion was agreed to, and the bill was read a first time. Almost imme- 
diately the minister moved the second reading and explained that the measure 
had been introduced because of the action of the Nationalists in the upper house 
in holding up the child endowment bill. The present measure would take the 
place of the child endowment bill. 

The bill was rushed through and went to the upper house, where 
on its second reading an amendment was adopted empowering the 
commissioner to declare a basic wage for a male adult worker and 
also. to establish separate rates for city and rural areas. “The 
manner in which the amendment was framed left it open to the indus- 
trial commissioner to declare a basic wage for a single man only.” 
In this form the bill was passed and returned to the lower house for 
concurrence. ; 

The amendment was exceedingly distasteful to the workers, who 
had hitherto maintained their contention that the basic wage should 
be determined by the needs of a normal family, which, in New South 
Wales, had been defined as consisting of a man, his wife, and two 
children under 14. Under the amended bill, it was pointed out, 
the commissioner might set a basic wage for a single man, for 
married man without children, or for married men with any number 
of children he might think proper. The uniform basic wage, related 
to the needs of a normal family, might be lost entirely. Under the 
circumstances the lower house refused, by a vote of 42 to 35, to 
agree with the amended bill. 

A conference was called, consisting of representatives of both 
houses, to see whether a compromise could be reached, but they 
were unable to come to an agreement upon the size of the group 
which should be cared for by the basic wage. The Nationalists pro- 
posed that it should be fixed with reference to the needs of a mat, 
wife, and one child, other children in the family being cared for by 
an endowment scheme; the labor members insisted that it must be 
based on a family of four, with children in excess of two being cared 
for by the endowment scheme. Neither party was willing to yield, 
and there the matter rested. ‘ 
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Queensland Building Trades and the 40-Hour Week 


HE Queensland Industrial Gazette for March 24, 1927, gives an 
Tt account of proceedings taken against five building-trades unions 
for their attempt to establish the 40-hour week. In 1926 an 
award was made allowing the 44-hour week, but there has been a 
strong effort in various States of Australia to establish a shorter 
week, and the unions concerned had endeavored to accomplish this, 
taking the ground that the award had set a maximum but no mini- 
mum Of hours. Several employers and employers’ associations ap- 
plied to the Board of Trade and Arbitration to cancel the registra- 
tion of the unions concerned and to rescind the award permitting 
the 44-hour week on the following grounds, as summarized in the 
board’s decision: . 


The ground of both applications is the refusal of the unions named to permit 
their members to work more than 40 hours per week. The award provides for 
q 44-hour week. 

It appears all the unions that are parties to the award took a ballot among 
their members on the following question: ‘‘ Are you in favor of the 40-hour 
working week?” The result of the voting was as follows: " ‘i 

res No 

Carpenters and joiners 380 
Builders’ laborers é 38 
PESOS... .< bnannondamballetioketeheeineteee g 5 
Bricklayers 10 
Painters 56 
25 


The following unions instructed their members not to work more than 40 
hours per week: The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the build- 
ers’ laborers, bricklayers, and the painters. Clearly, they had no authority 
from their members to take this course, as the question of striking work was 
not put to a vote. 


The plumbers and plasterers unions, taking a correct view of the position, 
allowed their members to work 44 hours, as before. 


When the matter came up for a hearing, the boara, acting as a 
court, pointed out that no vote had been taken on the question of 
a strike and proposed that a secret ballot should be taken on that 
issue. Since this could not be done satisfactorily without the coopera- 
tion of the unions, the court asked the union representatives present 
to accept the plan and help to carry it through. After an adios 
ment for consideration, the representatives informed the court that 
they had no authority to adopt this course. Thereupon the court 
gave the following decision: 


We have come to the conclusion that we should immediately cancel the regis- 
tration of the unions that have-brought about this illegal strike, resem 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners of Australasia Union of 
Employees, Soient 


The Queensland Branch Australian Builders’ Laborers’ Federation Union of 


“uplopces. 
e United Operative Bricklayers’ Society of Queensland Union of Employees. 

The Operative Painters and Decorators of Australasia (Queensland Branch) 
Union of Employees. 

To this extent the application of the employers is granted. But we have 
decided not to rescind the award. No other course is open to us consistent with 
justice to the unions that are observing the award and to the very large number 
of members of the deregistered unions who, despite the illegal instructions to 
the contrary, have continued working. 


This decision was rendered on February 3, and the registration of 
the four unions was canceled on the same day. A further decision, 
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given on February 14, suspended the award in so far as it relate 
to bricklayers in the factories and shops district of Brisbane. : 

{n a discussion of Australian trade-unions the Australian Yearoo} 
for 1926 observes: 


The benefits obtained by registering trade-unions under the trade-union acts 
in force in the various States are not considered of much value. * * * J, 
Queensland some of the largest labor unions withdrew from registration during 
1911, mainly on account of the necessity for closer restriction of their objects 
as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions affecting trade-unions. — 


The effect of the board’s decision is therefore somewhat problematic. 


Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1924 to 1926 
Wr sa of agricultural laborers in Canada, 1924 to 1996, 


inclusive, ‘are given in the following table, compiled from 
the February, 1927, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agri. 
cultural Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1924 TO 1928 








| } | 
Males, per month, | Females, per month, | 
summer season | summer season 


Males, per year | Females, per year 





Province | | | | 
Wages |Wages |Wages 
| Wages |Board | and |Wages|Board | and_|Wages|Board | and Wages |Board 
| board | board board | 

} 


oe “SERS | BIOs eS Tish 
} 


Canada: 
. | $62 
1925_.......! 23 | 





$19 | $42) $330 ! $636 | $244 
. 641 | 


$23 
22 19 41 333 244 
64 23 19 384 55 | 639; 242 
| 
Island: 
9906 5... 54.- 43 16 12 261 : 441 | 178 
eta! ‘ 47 18 13 : 2 76 469} 175 
6 i j523i 47 17 13 294 q 484) 180 
Nova Scotia: | 
1924_______.] ¢ BA 17 13 ’ 356 571 189 
an 36 56 18 15 3: 568 199 
7926.....- “ ; ¢ 54 18 14 : 588 194 
New Bruns- 
wick: 
1924.______- 


Prince Edward 
| 


16 15 : 538 172 
ot 18 13 561 

1926......--| ¢ 17 14 529 
ue bec: | 
_ a 56 18 13 521 
19 13 : 536 
19 13 32 | 547 
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17 579 
17 548 
17 583 
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19 617 
18 614 


20 663 
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22 701 
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English Regulation of Agricultural Wages ! 


N REPORTING on the work done under the English agricultural 
| wages act in the second year of its operation, the Secretary of the 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries comments on the growing 
ondency to fix wages for a longer period than was done at first. 
here are 47 agricultural wage committees in England, each deal- 
y with a specified area, and each liable to have its work reviewed 
hy a central board should it fail or refuse to fix a wage, or should 
ither side appeal from one after it has been set. At first these 
jocal committees were disposed to set wages for a short period, not 
Jonger than six months, but the frequent revision this necessitated 
has been found inconvenient and longer periods have been growing 
in favor. 

There has been a tendency on the part of committees to fix rates for a period 
of 12 months, the number who have adopted this period being now 30 out of 
he total of 47, as compared with only 14 a year ago. Committees have no 
doubt been swayed by the desirability of enabling farmers to budget a fuil year 
phead on their labor costs. ‘There has also been an increase (from 8 to 12) in 
he number of areas where no terminal date has been inserted in the minimum 


ate orders, with the result that there are only five areas where rates are definitely 
ixed for less than one year. 


Wages of Adult Male Workers 


HE average minimum rate for adult male workers has been 
nel increased during the year from 31s. 5d.? per week to only 31s. 8d. 
— $n the summer of 1925 the lowest minimum rate was 29s. per week; 
by the summer of 1926, the lowest minimum was 39s. per week, 
set for 13 areas, and from this it rose to 36s., set for three areas. 
he hours vary with the season and the locality, generally running 
summer from 50 to 54 and in winter from 48 to 54. Hertford- 
hire is an exception, the hours being 48 the year round, and the 
astern and northern areas of Lancashire are exceptions in the other 
lirection, having a 60-hour week both winter and summer. It is 
explained, however, that in this latter case the majority of the 
yorkers come under the head of “‘special classes,” and as such have 
xceptional wages as well as exceptional hours, their minimum 
veekly rate being 42s. 

Special classes of male workers, such as stockmen and shepherds, 
eceive higher minima in consideration of the longer hours their 
york requires, and in some cases, in recognition of the special 
‘kill involved. In 12 areas, special rates have been fixed for the 


harvesting season. 
Rates for Adult Women 


HERE are only two cases in which women’s rates have been 

fixed on a weekly basis: Hertfordshire, where the minimum 
ute for women aged 19 and over is 24s. for a week of 48 hours the 
ear round, cok Sdskdicone where for women aged 18 and over the 
le rate is 25s. for 50 hours in summer and 24s. for 48 hours in 
iter. In Durham a daily rate of 2s. 6d. has been fixed for women 
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‘Great Britain. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of proceedings under agricultural 
ages (regulation) act for the year ending Sept. 30, 1926. London, 1927. 
At par shilling = 24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate approximately par. 
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of 18 years and over, and elsewhere women’s wages are usiil| 

fixed on an hourly basis, varying from 44d. to 6d. for adult fem, 

workers. ) 
Exemptions 


[F A worker is partially disabled by either physical or ment 

infirmity, the committee may issue a permit allowing his ey, 
ployment at a stated wage lower than the ordinary minimum. 4 
the close of September, 1926, there were 10,454 such permits j 
force throughout the country. Of these, 1,591 were on account 9 
mental deficiency, 1,759 on account of physical disabilities, 3.91 
on account of old age, and 3,192 on account of infirmity due 4 
other causes. Only 44 of these affected female workers. 


Enfoscement of Minimum Rates 


|F AN employer fails to pay the full minimum rate, the employs 

affected has a right of complaint to an official of the departmen 
whose duty it is to investigate and take suitable action. Thi 
branch of the work has grown materially since the act came ini 
force; for the quarter ending September 30, 1926, a total of 47 
complaints was received, as against 209 for the quarter endim 
March 31, 1925. The amount of wages recovered for the worke 
has reached an impressive total, especially when it is considered tha 
the minimum rates which are to be enforced average for the ordina 
male worker 31s. 8d. or about $7.70 a week. 

Of the 1,626 complaints received (since the act came into force), about 4 
proved on examination either to be groundless or to be of such a nature as 
enable them to be disposed of by correspondence. Of the 1,200 referred 
inspectors for investigation, about 800 were dealt with and £6,150 in arres 
of wages recovered on behalf of workers, and an additional £1,500 was out 
standing.. In the remaining 400 cases investigation was proceeding. In 3j 


cases out of the 800 investigated, the ministry was unable to take further actia 
owing to lack of corroboration or other similar reason. 


Earnings as Distinct from Minimum Wage 


|? IS explained that the ministry has for some time past been tryin! 

to secure data showing the actual earnings of the average agn 
cultural worker, but it has proved impossible, without an exhaustiv 
investigation, to arrive at any close approximation. The averag 
minimum wage of the ordinary male worker, as above stated, | 
31s. 8d. per week. 


This figure relates only to the normal week’s work of the ordinary worke 
and does not cover the regular extra remuneration of workers employed | 
attendance on animals, nor does it include extra earnings on harvest and oth 
seasonal work. 
_ Apart from such extra earnings there seems reason to believe that in a certs 

number of cases, parti¢ularly in districts bordering on industrial centers, th 
normal weekly wage of the ordinary worker somewhat exceeds the bare minim! 
rate. On the other it appears that over large areas of the country t 
wages normally paid are simply the general weekly minimum wages fixed unde 
the act, which tend in practice to become the “standard” for ordinary work. 
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Trend of Wages of Agricultural Labor in Sweden, 1913 to 1925 


gives detailed data as to wages and hours of labor in agri- 
culture in that country. The data are based upon returns 
from 2,166 rural communes. 

Hours of labor.—Ordinary farm laborers had an average working- 
day of 9.8 hours in summer and 7.8 hours in winter. Those of 
employees charged with the duty of looking after the horses averaged 
from 30 minutes to an hour longer per day than those of ordinary 
farm laborers. The hours of cattlemen vary but little during the 
year, averaging 10.4 hours in summer and 10.2 in winter. 

Wages.—Wages of farm laborers increased steadily from 1913 to 
1920. Thereafter wages decreased abruptly for several years, rose 
slightly in 1924, but fell again in 1925. The table below shows the 
wages of permanent and temporary employees in 1913 and each year 
since 1920: 


WAGES WITH AND WITHOUT BOA a fa eh a ag LABORERS IN SWEDEN, 
1913 . 1925 


[Krone = $0.2680] 


A gives d report of the Swedish Department of Social Affairs ! 
















Annual wages of permanent employees 
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os with | Without | with | without | ard | board 
ed board board board board 
Tes | | 
5 Ou Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor Kronor 
n 35 RRS OPS, PR epee, See heehee 326 683 197 485 329 720 
act PO PTE DELS SE OF 1,075 2, 105 661 1, 495 1, 047 2, 352 
acto Wal......%5.- A TSS) gl ga eli. el 784 1, 551 541 1,174 807 1, 649 
Sa) LES CR TARE Yb > Fa ; 609 1, 246 450 975 651 1, 325 
RR EAT t LRH 566 1, 155 423 913 615 1, 275 
SRE °F 8  OA SRCE TY, BRE 570 1, 164 430 933 624 1, 371 
Nid bd da acinssKsipicin ovate Abaca d 566 1,139 426 909 627 1,318 
Ty iny Daily wages of temporary employees 
agri sai 
Istv Males Females 
erag 
ed, Without board With board | Without board| With board 
vorke Sum- | winter} 84™- | winter| S8™- | winter| 88™- | winter 
ved i mer mer mer mer 
i othe panne 
Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor | Kronor 
certain UN8-------------22-2enennnnnenen--=-- 2.97) 219) 205) 1.43] 1.77| 134] 1.21 0. 89 
hoon atenecdivekhe 9.37| 7.20} 641| 4.71) 562|) 430] 3.72 2.79 
rs, t RRR OST IRST ESOL STEERER ty 6.74| 5.06) 4.75] 3.34] 441] 3.33 05 2.19 
nimul ST REY a ee ey ae 5.04} 3.89] 3.48!) 251 3.46) 266) 2.239 1.77 
ryt EM tttingdencncecpenanccwoneneres 4.74) 3.67) 3.28) 240) 3.23| 251) 227 1. 69 
OS le i eLU EELS Sh oulian 4.79| 3.72] 3.34! 248] 3.27) 254) 228 1.71 
| a, © 5. sient AMO i ae ae 4.74| 3.70| 3.32| 247| 3.24] 253| 227 1.70 
ork. wk 





























‘Sweden. fSocialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. See, arbetstid och arbetslén inom 
sveriges jordbraxk Ar 1925. . Jamte specialundersékning rérande arbetstidens forindringar inom jordbruket 
dren 1911-1925, : Stockholm, 1926. 
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STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





Unemployment Fund of a Manufacturing Company ' 


N ACCOUNT of the operation of the unemployment fund 
established by the Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, js 
given in the May issue of Factory. The establishment of 

this fund was the result of the depression of 1920, in which the 
company was obliged to lay off men without being able to make any 
provision for them which would help them meet the emergency. 

In addition to the emergency fund set up by the company, a con- 
sisteat effort is also made to secure steady operation through fore- 
casting, better selling methods, and manufacturing for stock: 
fluctuations in the manufacturing department are met in large 
measure by the flexible working week and by the use to some ext one 
of production employees on expense work, maintenance, and + 
like when it has been necessary to cut down production. 

The product manufactured by the company is staple in character 
so that there is little danger of depreciation or obsolescence if manu- 
facturing is carried ahea we of orders. Experiments have been made 
in for ecasting, based on study of the cyclical depressions in the indus- 
try as compared with general business cycles, but they have mat 
yet reached a stage where absolute reliance can be placed on the 
predictions. 

As a further effort toward dhabdlinbtien, the firm follows a def atte 
policy of putting increased energy into selling when sales co! 
hardest, the increased selling cost being more “than offset by the 
saving in the overhead account through continued production. 
Along with this policy new outlets for production are being con- 
tently sought and extensive research is carried on. A flexible 
working week is an important part of the policy of stabilization, 
however. In order to avoid lay-offs and maintain the norma! pay 
roll in times of depression it is necessary in busy periods to make 
the number of workers on the pay roll equal as nearly as possible 
the number required in normal periods. To do this the number of 
men needed to meet production requirements are determined, based 
on the standard working week and the output in an average month, 
and by shortening or lengthening the work periods production re- 
quirements can be met without either hiring or firing or the alter 
native practice of maintaining too large a force for ordinary periods 
in order to have it available for peak loads. 

In all this work the assumption has been that the 1920 experience 
was the most violent depression in a lifetime and therefore its ivorce 
measures the maximum depression which will have to be met. As 
the firm sells its product largely to industrial establishments, the 
slump in 1920 was felt very keenly. From this experience the man- 
agement developed the plan of an unemployment fund which guar- 
antees the employees against part of the losses of unemployment 
or decreased activity in the plant. 





—e! 


1 Factory, May, 1927, pp. 876 et seq. “We stick by our workers—and they stick by us,’’ by Charles 8. 
edding. 
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The length of time for which employees may receive compensation 

graded according to length of service, employees of 3 months’ 
ervice being entitled to 3 weeks’ compensation in a year, 1 year’s 
arvice to compensation for 5 weeks, increasing to 26 weeks’ compen- 
tion for employees of 5 years’ service or over. Employees with 
jependents receive 75 per cent of their wages for these periods and 
hose with no dependents receive half pay. Study of the pay roll 
ad employment records for 1920 showed that a comparatively smail 
ym would take care of the compensation at these rates and for these 
priods, largely because the most highly skilled workers and those 
vith the longest periods of service are naturally the last to be laid 
sf in times of depression. 
The fund was started, therefore, with a fund of $5,000, which repre- 
nted approximately 2 per cent of the pay roll for the first 7 months 
{the year, and each week 2 per cent of the weekly pay roll was added 
atil the fund reached the specified amount of twice the maximum 
eekly pay roll of the preceding 12 months. The unemployment 
nefits paid from the fund in the period it has been in operation 
have amounted to not more than $400, as on the few occasions when 
ihas been necessary to cut down on production it has been possible 
» put the employees on other work in the plant. 

If a period of extra volume of work is prolonged so that it seems 
e [there is a permanent increase in the business, it is the policy of the 
im to increase the working force and get rid of the overtime before 
t becomes a habit. 

The unemployment fund is maintained entirely by the firm, as it 
s considered that the provision of steady employment is a definite 
esponsibility of the company which is in no way shared by the em- 
loyees. They do not, however, plan to make it profitable for an 
mployee to loaf and beneficiaries of the fund agree to make every 
ort to secure other employment. 


The various stabilization policies followed by the firm are summed 
ip as follows: 


ee rl 














Ce we 


@ er 


Study and experiment to perfect business forecasting; apply extra sales energy 


LV jien sales are most needed; study new outlets, to get broader distribution; 
ce luintain intensive research for product improvement; make financial provision 
lo o manufacturing standard products to stock; adjust hours to business volume, 
if prevent unnecessary hiring. [f, in spite of all this, lay-offs become necessary, 
0 e prepared with an einergency fund to carry regular employees till business 
cd Bibicks up, 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
April, 1927 


“*MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.9 pe 
F. cent in April, 1927, as compared with March, and pay-rl] 
totals decreased 1.1 per cent. A falling off in manufacturing 
employment totals is customary in April, owing to the seasonal chy. 
acter of so many industries, but the decreases in this month in 1927 
were not so large as in the same month of 1926. 

The level of employment in April, 1927, was 2.4 per cent lower than 
in April, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 0.6 per cent lower. These 
differences, however, are both smaller than the differences shown in 
the preceding month over a 12-month period. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for April, 1927, is 90.6, 
as compared with 91.4 for March, 1927, and 92.8 for April, 1926; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals for April, 1927, is 96.6, as compared 
with 97.7 for March, 1927, and 97.2 for April, 1926. 

The April, 1927, report is based on returns from 10,537 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries. Thes 
establishments, in April, had 3,071,884 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $83,463,800. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March and April, 1927 


SIXTEEN of the 54 separate industries had more employees in 

April, 1927, than in March, and the same number of industries 
had larger pay-roll totals, although in five instances the industries were 
not identical. Industries connected with building operations natv- 
rally predominate in the increases at this season, and notable seasonal 
increases also were made by the ice-cream, sugar-refining, automobile- 
tire, and fertilizer industries. The automobile industry gained (8 
per cent in employment and 2.8 per cent in employees’ ae”: The 
most marked decreases were in the clothing industries and in cot- 
fectionery, flour, woolen and worsted goods, Sache boots and shoes, 


chewing and smoking tobacco, aaa agricultural implements, 


he iron and steel and the ship- 


etroleum refining, and pottery. 
i “4 ¥ f somewhat as to employment, while 


building industries both fell o 
their pay-roll totals increased. 

The stone, clay, and glass group of industries showed a considerably 
larger number of employees in April, and the chemical and the vehicle 


groups showed small increases, but the remaining nine groups showed 
reduced forces. 


The Pacific and the Mountain geographic divisions both reported 
decided improvement in employment and pay-roll totals in April, 
compared with March, and the East North Central and the South 
Atlantic divisions reported small increases in both items, while the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and both South Central divisions al 
reported less favorable conditions in April. 
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qTapLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 





ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1927 



































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | March, | April, |change| March, April, change 
1927 1927 1927 1927 
Food and kindred produets___.| 1,482 | 208,796 | 205,864 (1) | $5,314,961 | $5,257,374 | (1) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
Ae Sh AE RE 184 | 83,707| 981,897} —22/] 2,119,210] 2,102,579) -0.8 
Confectionery................ 262} 30,613] 20,288; —4.3 580, 872 536,903 |} —7.6 
Der Tee =< “iS Gina mins i 197 , 034 9,516 | +5.3 300, 205 316,575 | +5.5 
A EN = 337 | 15,538| 14,971] —3.6| 399,913| 386,417] —3.4 
roll | Sees sea RRR X 487 | 50,464| 59,394) —0.1]| 1,603,352] 1,593,172} -—0.6 
me Sugar refining, cane._......... 15 | 10,440} 10,798 | +3.4 311, 409 321,728} +3.3 
al Textiles and their products...) 1,892 | 620,389 | 612,674 | (') | 12, 749,333 | 12,160,104 | (1) 
“ Cotton goods-...........-.... 469 | 238,221 | 237,863 | —0.2| 3,997,439] 3,942,073; —14 
427 Hosiery and knit goods__..._. 245 | 84,450! 84,541} +0.1] 1,701,118} 1,675,788] —1.5 
Silk goods... .................. 199 | 57,549 | 57,470} —0.1]| 1,260,972] 1,198,796] —49 
Woolen and worsted goods... 192 | 63,099] 61,183} —3.0]| 1,397,123} 1,341,134] -—40 
an Carpets and rugs............. 30 | 24,879) 24,729) —0.6 , 718 652,972 | —4.1 
¥* Dyeing and finishing textiles- 98 | - 31,956] 31,972} +01 , 298 799,393} —1.2 
ese Clothing, men’s.............. 285 | 63,727) 59,569} —6.5| 1,612,686 | 1,333,000 | —17.3 
: Shirts and collars_...........- 87 19, 447 19, 1386 | —1.6 324, 393 316, 715 —2.4 
| I Clothing, women’s. ........_- 210 | 24,579! 23,876) —29 672, 082 —9. 5 
Millinery and lace goods-_-_--- 77 12, 482 12,385 | —1.2 293, 504 291, 928 —0.5 
0.6, Iron and steel and their prod- 
th NTR RBS ETE 1,828 | 690,989 | 685,232 | () | 21,049,801 | 20,765,035 | () 
e Iron and steel_..............__ 207 | 277,212 | 276,333 | —0.3| 8,732,626] 8,814,297] +09 
red Cast-iron pipe................ 47| 14,329| 14,389} 40.4 351, 613 357,332 | +1.6 
Structural ironwork --.-....--- 153 22, 572 22,721 | +0.7 656, 355 5 —2.5 
Foundry and machine-shop 
al Ce FETE ODE AG 996 | 256, 460 494| —1.5| 7,831,040| 7,564,450) —3.4 
al Fine te 67 | 34,036] 33,737} —0.9 881, 372 860,207 | —24 
nese Machine tools... .........-.--- 156 31, 075 30,498 | —1.9 958, 783 922, 048 —3.8 
| Steamfittings and steam and 
med hot-water heatingapparatus.| 116} 40,351 | 40,412| +02] 1,213,342] 1,189,954] -—19 
li ints ied 86} 14,954| 14,648) —20 424, 670 416,993| —L8 
Lumber and its produets____- 1,108 | 211,800 | 211,120) 4,689,275 | 4,633,218} (1) 
1927 Lumber, sawmills..........-- 453 | 119,521 | 120,117} +0.5| 2,398,107 | 2,372,257} 11 
Lumber, millwork_.........-- 250 : 30,619 | +1.0 7A1, 330 758, 937 +2.4 
PE icaibtdyp oped winnes 405 | 61,974) 60,384} —26| 1,549,838 | 1,502,024) —31 
sm Leather and its products..__- 371 | 127,247 | 120,988} (2) “| 2,962,675 | 2,767,882 | @) 
tries ie 136} 29,354] 28,032) —4.5 738, 1 703,054} —4.7 
weil Boots and shoes.........-...- 235 | 97,803 | 92,006) —5.1| 2,224,566) 2,064,823| —7.2 
atu Paper and printing_.._...__._.. 925 | 176,083 | 174,836 | (*) 5, 756, 712 | 5,699,335 | (") 
Paper and pulp...........:... 214 , 271 56,191 | —0.1 | 1,515,256 | 1, 488, 556 —18 
onal oo) Sa 189 | 20,432] 20,302| —0.6 461, 013 456,725} —0.9 
} | Printing, book and job--_..... 311 49, 654 48,516 | —2.3 | 1,777,275 | 1,723,026 —3.1 
ye- Printing, newspapers......... 211 49, 726 49,827 | +0.2 | 2,003,168 | 2,031,028 +14 
| 0.8 Chemieals and allied products.| 292 | 98,499 | 97,660; (1) 922,215 | 2,877,186 | @) 
The Chemicals... 2.22. cc. 02-2 127 | 32,641} 32,581} —0.2]| 918,762} 904,272] —16 
ANA eee 103} 11,275 | 11,923; +5.7 203, 419 223,556 | +9.9 
con- Petroleum refining..._......- 62 | 64,583} 63,156| —26]| 1,800, 1, 749,308 | —28 
n0€s, 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ents, RO ee a 668 | 111,199 | 114,562) () 2,962,916 | 3,067,668 | (*) 
re SS coe 2 ele CRC IRE 97 | 24,770| 25,753} +40 717, 407 772,536 | +7.7 
ship- Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...| 390] 31,201] 34,150] +9.2 811, 965 871,352 | +7.3 
vhile ih iat hiitieenidined 61 | 13,950] 13,549| —29 380, 969 367,930 | —3.4 
: Ee STs SR 120| 41,179] 41,101 | —0.2/] 1,052,575 | 1,055,850; +03 
Metal products, other than 
rably iron and steel___._.._._....... 214| -53, 171 735 | (@) | 1,479,026 | 1,385,016 | () - 
hicle Stamped and enameled ware..| 71 | 21,514| 21,164| —1.6 277 | '532,614| —4.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
owed ars sane Nba ae aN 143 | 31,657 | 31,571| —03| 918,749| 952,402| —7.2 
Tobacco wets... .....-.22.- 1e9 | 42,546 | 41,444/| © 723, 850 694,559 | @) 
orted Chewing and smoking to- 
, bacco and snuff............. 28 8, 572 7,937 | —7.4 127, 419 116,332 | -8&7 
‘il, 98 Gigars and cigarettes. -.--.-- 161 | 33,974) 33,507) —1.4| 696,431] 578227) —3.1 
south ' 1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason the in the preceding columns 
the are. and refer only to the cotabthhesents reporting; for the w per cent of change, wherein 
6 proper ance is made for the relative im of the several ir , 80 that the figures may rep- 
18 resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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Number on pay rol! 





March, | April, 
1927 1927 


NTIO 
927—Cone 


Amount of pay roll 





March, 
1927 


April, 
1927 





492, 895 
325, 491 
1, 939 


26, 786 
138, 679 


258, 259 
26, 757 


119, 330 
7, 841 
17, 795 
52, 797 
33, 739 


496, 153 

328, 135 

Carriages and wagons 1, 906 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous ind ustries_ 
Agricultural im plements_-_--_- 
Electrieal machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_ -_ .__ 
Automobile tires 





+0. 8 


—0.1 
+0. 5 


(*) 
—2.9 


—0.3 
—3.3 
—1.4 
+5. 5 
—2.5 


16, 074, 306 
11, 007, 653 
#3, 145 


831, 428 


7, 636, 041 
760, 871 


4, 192, 080 


3, 530, 363 
226, 770 


11,312, 518 


826, 774 


438, 114 


—. 


| Per 
cent of 
| changg 


$16, 423, 612 | 
43, 692 | 


4,240, 623 | 


7, 733, 861 | 
748, 343 | 


3, 524, 658 | 
214, 780 | 


1, 801, 145 | 
1, 005, 821 | 
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Recapitulation by Geographic 


Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New Enempe cs 


426, 234 
Middle Atlantic 


867, 374 
1, 000, 635 
152, 880 
288, 144 
106, 141 
88, 349 
26, 382 
115, 745 


Ee 
East South Central 








—1.8 
+0. 1 
—0, 3 
+0. 2 
—0.7 
1. ZF 
+1.4 
+1.2 
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03 
3, 206, 769 


24, 913, 979 
30, 856, 140 


5, 473, 836 
2, 098, 05% 


742, 668 











091, 873 le 071, 384 


() 


84, 321, 111 











! The per cent of change has not been comes for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the establis 
proper allowance is made for the relative im 
resent all establishments of the country in 


$10, 306, 554 | 
3, 922, 486 | 
1, 894. 493 | 


3, 255, 646 | 
$3, 463, 490 


83, 463, 800 | 
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ments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
rtance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 
industries here represented, see Table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MARCH TO APRIL, 1927—12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 








Per cent of change, 
March to April, 
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Per. cent of change, 
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Number 
on pay 
roll 





Food and kindred products... 
Textiles and their products___ 
mene steel and their prod- 
Lumber and its products... - 
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Comparison, of Employment and Pay Roll Totals in April, 1927, and 
April, 1926 


THE volume of employment in manufacturing industries was 2.4 
per cent less in April, 1927, than in April, 1926, and employees’ 
earnings were 0.6 per cent smaller. 

Of the 12 groups of industries, 5 reported an improved condition 
in April, 1927, as compared with the same month of 1926, both as to 
number and to earnings of employees, and 2 other groups reported 
larger earnings for employees, although in one instance there was no 
change in number of employees and in the other there was a decrease 
in employment. ‘These 7 groups were food, textile, paper, chemical, 
the group of miscellaneous indleitries, leather, and stone, clay, and 
lass. 
: Sixteen separate industries were employing more people and their 
pay rolls were higher in April, 1927, than in April, 1926. These 
industries were slaughtering, baking, cotton, silk, and woolen goods, 
textile finishing, women’s eakine, boots and shoes, the two printing 
industries, chemicals, fertilizers, petroleum refining, brick, automo- 
bile tires, and shipbuilding. On the other hand, each of the industries ~ 
included in the iron and steel, other metal, lumber, tobacco, and 
vehicle groups, as well as the carpet, shirt, millinery, agricultural 
implement, and piano industries, were in a noticeably less favorable 
condition in April, 1927, than m April, 1926. 

The fertilizer industry, which invariably reaches its peak in March 
or April, this year has failed by 7 per cent to reach the high points of 
employment of 1926 and 1925, the index for both those years having 
stood at 153. 

The South Atlantic geographic division gained approximately 3 
per cent both in gn baie and pay-roll totals over this 12-month 
period, while each of the remaining 8 divisions fell off considerably 
in employment and 5 of them in pay-roll totals as well, the East 
South Central States having lost 7.7 per cent and 6.9 per cent, 
respectively, in the two items. 


TasLe 3. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, APRIL, 1927, WITH 
APRIL, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
































rect a Sra cee att 
pril, »l w 
April, 1926 April, 1926 
Industry Industry 
Number; Amount Number/A mount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roli 
Food and kindred products_| +6.5 +16 || Textiles and their prod- 
Slanghtering and meat vs at ye poe a Py 
g ee eee . rugs- a -<woe eer r 4 
FLEES st —3.1 —3.3 SF tea finishing tex- 
RE GARNER —3.4 —3.5 tiles. ... 2... peddssene-dss- 40.4 +32 
Sk CRS te +0. 2 QO, Clothing, men’s...........- —3.3 —7.0 
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re: cane: ....... _ w ere, ‘ 
Millinery aud lace goods... —10.4 
Textiles and their products. +0. 5 +1.9 
Cotton goods__........____. +1.9 +3.5 || Iron _ pteel and their 
Hosiery and knit goods. ____ me: per prod ow Sod Ae dA. IE ——- met 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, APRIL, 1927, WITH 
APRIL, 1926—Continued 


[The per eents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are w eighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 








Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
April, 1927, with April, 1927, with’ 
April, 1926 April, 1926 
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Number! Amount Number Am ount 
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Iron and steel and their Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
products—Continued. ucts—Continued. 
Structural ironwork Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- 
Foueey and machine-shop 
pr 


Machine tools ’ Metal products, other than 
Steam fittings and steam iron and steel 
and hot-water heating ap- Stamped and enamel ware-- 
; ' Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


ype A for land trans- | 


Lumber and fits products____ 
Lumber, sawmills 


Reman ae its products___. 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


| 
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Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries -_._- 
Agricultural implements... - 
+4. 5 Electrical machinery, ap- 
> : paratus, and supplies - -- - 
5. 
+3.9 Rubber boots and shoes. - -- 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel 
—L4 +0.8 


() +4.1 All industries 


ttl it +$1+ 
al dal ad 
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Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—COn. 


New Englan 5 —4. 
Middle Atlantic ; —3. 
East North Central F —0. 
West North Central —2. 
South Atlantic +3. 
East South Central me —6.9 


7 
6 
7 
5 
2 




















1 No change. 
Per Capita Earnings 
PER CAPITA earnings in the 54 industries combined, in Apri, 
1927, were 0.3 per cent less than in March, 1927, and 1.8 per cent 
greater than in April, 1926. ; 
In April, 1927, 20 industries showed a gain in per capita earnings 


as compared with March, 1927, while 34 industries showed a gain 45] 


compared with April, 1926. 

The changes shown in the comparison from month to month are, 
to a large extent, only reflecting seasonal: pag in: employment. 
The slowing down of an industry usually is followed first by the 
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dropping of the less-skilled workers, thus automatically increasing 
the average earnings per employee of those retained. ‘The changes 
shown in the comparison over a 12-month period, on the other hand, 
more nearly reflect actual changes in the status of an industry. In 
the present comparison, however, carriages and wagons show the 
reatest increase in per capita earnings over the 12-month period, 
while the industry itself has declined to a greater extent than any 
other in the period considered. This illustration only goes to show 
that no conclusions can be drawn from per capita earnings without 
closely studying the industries concerned for unusual conditions. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, APRIL, 1927, WITH MARCH, i927, 
AND APRIL, 1926 


— 

















Per cent of Per cent of 
change April, change April, 
1927, compared 1927, —- 
Industry ae oa Industry ity 
March,| April, March,| April, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Shipbuilding, steel__........._..-- +4,3 +3.4 || Printing, book and job__.........- —0.8 +1.2 
i BES YS +3.9 +1. 2 || Shirts and collars..............-.- —0.8 —3.6 
1 eS eS ff aS F +3. 6 +4.0 || Woolen and worsted goods___.___- —1.0 +1.8 
Carriages and wagons_...........- +3. 0 +8.8 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
\ || ES EET 5 +2.0 +1.8 5 aa of o —1.3 —3.7 
Rubber boots and shoes_-___._.-__- +1.5 +2.1 || Cotton goods_..........---.------ —1.3 +1.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +1. 4 +0.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles____- —1.3 +2.4 
Agricult implements__..____-- +1.3 Se  — % See ee ee —1.4 +3.6 
Iron Om Weel... SS +1.3 +2: 69) Marmware. Oc... LS —1.5 +1.9 
Lumber, millwork..._.........__- +1.3 +1.4 || Lumber, sawmills__......._...__. —1.5 +1.4 
oe eee ee a +1.2 +0.2 |} Hosiery and knit goods____.___._- —1.6 +5. 3 
Printing, newspapers_...........- +1.2 +0. 9 || Paper and ~~ SER SER —1.6 —0.9 
Automobile tires__...............- +1.0 +4.6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__...__- —1.7 +3.9 
Car building and repairing, steam- Cigars and cigarettes__._......._- —-1.7 —2.6 
TR ie MAR ME fe +0. 7 +3.3 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Millinery and lace goods__.__._._- +0. 7 —2.0 oR AR ie a, TS | 2 —1.9 —1.0 
| gee” Se pcs: a +0. 5 +0. 4 || Machine tools__.................- —2.0 ~1.9 
i et 2 aS 7 +0. 3 —0.1 || Pianos and organs._...........-.- —2.0 —6. 6 
ou 2S SRS CORRES 2 +0. 2 —1.6 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, water heating apparatus__.....- —2.1 +0. 4 
ERLE SS “| +0.1 +2.2 || Boots and shoes___.-............. —2.2 +4.3 
_. ,. EPS er Rata +0. 1 —0.3 || Structural ironwork ___........_.- —3.2 —3.7 
Sugar refining, cane____..........| —0.1 —0.5 || Stamped and enameled ware-___- —3.3 —0.7 
Petroleum refining................ —0.2 +2.3 || Confectionery ___......-......-_.- —3.4 —0.4 
LS el ES GET S —0.3 —1.9 || Carpets and rugs__......___.___-- —3.5 +3.0 
POE a ovis cco chapelicesssen —0.3 +1. 5 || Silk goods_....................... —4.8 +0. 5 
NS SIRE Fi 4A & —0.5 +2.1 || Clothing, women’s____......-..-. —6.8 +2. 8 
Car building and repairing, elec- Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
SRS Rare eeets —0.5 —0. 2 Ws bee dns see eeccetaeden —7.0 —7.3 
1. A SRR PRRs —0.5 +2.1 || Clothing, men’s_................. —11.6 —3.9 
PO ths cncccanbcounessbuu —0. 6 +2. 5 























Wage Changes 


fIFTY-ON E establishments. in’ 20.industries reported imecreases in 
wage rates during the month ending April 15, 1927. These in- 
creases averaged 3.7 per cent and affected nearly 9,000 employees 
or 39 per cent of the total number in the establishments concerned. 
Twenty-two establishments in 13 industries reported decreases in 
wage rates during the same period. The decreases averaged 8.4 
per cent and affected nearly 3,400 employees or 57 per cent of the 
total number in the establishments concerned. 
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TaBLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAROH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1997 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers, for April, 1927;.and for March, 1927, and April, 
1926, showing relatively the variation in| number of persons 
employed. and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
The general index of employment for April, 1927, is 90.6, this 
number being 0.9 per cent lower than the index for March, 1927, and 
2.4 per cent lower than the index for April, 1926. The general index 
of pay-roll totals for April, 1927, is 96.6, this number being 1.1 per 
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cent lower than the index for March, 1927; and 0.6 per cent lower than 
the index for April, 1926. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers for separate industries are weighted according to the 
importance of the industries. . 

Following Table 7 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 as 
compared with the corresponding month of 1927 as far as April. 
The first chart represents the 54 separate industries combined and 
shows the course of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employ- 
ment, and following this presentation are charts showing the trend 
of employment in each separate industry. 

For all of the basic data for these 55 charts the monthly average 
index for the year 1923 equals 100. 


Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—APRIL, 1926, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 
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TaBLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLE TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—APRIL, 1926, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1927—Continued 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 
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Table 7, following, shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 
from January, 1923, to April, 1927. 


TaBLe 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU: 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO APRIL, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES — 1926 &1927. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =1!00. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923=100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing 
Industries in April, 1927 


REPORTS from 8,176 establishments in April, 1927, show 1 per 
cent idle, 81 per cent operating on a full-time schedule, and 19 
per cent Operating on a part-time schedule; 38 per cent of the establish- 
ments had a full normal force of employees, and 61 per cent were 
operating with.a foree which was below normal. The establish- 
ments in operation were employing an average of 88 per cent of a full 
normal force of employees who were working an average of 97 per 
cent of full time. ‘These averages indicate no change in average 


operating time or in average per cent of normal force employed since 
the March report. 


TapLE 8 ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART: TIME AND EMPLOYING 
* FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN APRIL, 1927 


————— 








: Per cent 
poeee- ofestab- | Average || Percentof | Average 


: lish ts per cent establishments per cent of 
porting oveniine— offull ||operating with—\normal full 
time oper- force em- 

a ere > 

establish- establish- 
} Nare 2 wt || Full| Part| ments haw sautih ments 

ber time operating force operating 











food and kindred products 1, 208 79 
Slaughtering and meat packing---- 148 76 
Confectionery 206 59 

144 6 

284 1 70 


90 
Sugar refining, cane 64 


Textiles and their products 83 
Cotton goods 93 
Hosiery and knit goods 78 
Silk goods 82 
Woolen and worsted goods--......- 65 
Carpets and rugs 82 
Dyeing and finishing textiles______ 76 
Coane: wee ee 79 
Shirts and collars 88 
Clothing, women’s.__............- 87 
Millinery and lace goods 85 


lon and steel and their products _ 75 
Iron and steel 80 
Cast-iron p 47 


84 
74 


a 


SESS SSRES ENR KESL SEF BES GRES SSSRSELEALSZ SRSSESS 
BSESS Z2BSauoBR 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
water heating apparatus 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 









































Ssee SREEL SER SERR SS ERE SRRS SRESRSRRESES 


' Less than one-half.of 1 per cent. 
47515°—27——-11 
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Taste 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYIN 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN APRIL, 1927—Continued q 
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—— 
: Per cent 
Establish- Average Per cent of 
ments re- RS ae per cent || establishments a Orage 
porting offull {operating with— |. °°N 
i operating— time over- 10rmal {1)j 
Industry ated in 7 force en. 
: establish- eee i 
Total Per Full Part ments Full Part establish. 
num- | cent time | time operating normal! normal ments 
ber | idle force | force | °PeTating 
Sione, clay, ard glass products... 539 8 82 15 96 30 67 e 
EES av nna nocccnccosancpeece  » —_—e 96 4 100 29 71 & 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 314 4 76; 20 95 | 25 71 % 
ER escort Resraadvensdeainaetoeat 54 - 72 24 93 39 57 * 
CRISES SERN TE SETS, | 96 3 || 96 1 100 42 55 % 
Metal a other than iron 
te EES FEN [3 Ps 80; 2 97 29 71 | §} 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-_-_-_- ae 80 20 97 22 78 | % 
Brass, bronze, and copper amen _ SRE, 80 20 96 31 69 | 9 
Tobacco products___._....._________- 113 4 47 49 30 32 64 | 8} 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
Re Sky ail tt SS eS Ee eae 50 50 92 50 50 | 95 
Cigars and cigarettes__............ _ 101 5 || 47) 49 89 30 65 | 8 
| 
Vehicies for land beemapdetatton.... 957 | ©) 91 7 99 > 61 ) 
Sl ETT 132 }_.____ |} 80) 20 97 61 | 9% 
Carriages and be gee Sin 5 Shea 56 2 ll 98 38 61 | &) 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
tploapiivend. : =~ ==. = =. =. ..--- | eet 97 100 | 65 35 | % 
Car'building and repairing, steam- 
OEE. AMEN SS 0 | ee 89 11 99 40 60 87 
Miscellaneous industries________._- | ae 78 22 97 32 68 87 
Agricuitural implements -_______._- } 73 27 97 25 75 83 
Eiectrical machinery, apparatus, 
RE A a  _ 80 20 97 | 32 68 | % 
Pianos and orgams_................ all 63 38 90 38 63 | 83 
Rubber boots and shoes_.........- | 44 56 94 44 56 | 9S 
Automobile tires__................ 44 |... 82 18 97 32 68 | MM 
Shipbuilding, steel -......-..-.---- | 100 |--.... 100 37 63 | 102 
ee ee (ee aim} 1]; st] as 97 38 61 | “ 
‘ 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, March, 1926, 


and February and March, 1927 
Tus number of —— on the 15th of March, 1927, and the 


total earnings o 


1927, on Class I railroa 


the table followi 


employees in the entire month of March, 


of the United States, are shown in 


wing, together with similar information for February, 


1927, and March, 1926. The data are presented for all occupations 
combined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the six 


general 


separately for a few of the more important occupations. 
Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 


a year and over. 


oups of occupations; under each group data are shown 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, MAROH, 1926, AND 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu. 






































pations are Shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 
Number of employees at 
middle of Loum Total earnings 
0 ti 
March, | Febru- | March,| March, | February,| March, 
1926 jary,1927; 1927 1926 1927 1927 
Professional, clerical, and general.__....| 283,132 | 282,877 | 283,207 |$39, 430,537 ($37,739,951 | $39, 852, 124 
TES TEE, LEI 166, 466 | 165,126 | 165,195 | 22,084, 403 | 20,550,805 | 22, 080, 666 
Stenographers and typists..........| 25,295 | 25,426 25,475 | 3,158,678 | 3, 068,914 3, 216, 747 
Maintenance of way and structrues_.__. 359, 751 | 353,516 | 371,624 | 34,563,565 | 31,252,824 | 35,611, 853 
Laborers, extra gangand work train.| 48,885 | 47,453 | 51,582] 3,861,159] 3, 181,197 3, 936, 562 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
i itictitiscchdecinnwnscdnaintiodses 133, 068 | 178,125 | 189,456 | 13,873,695 | 11,886,805 | 14, 164,721 
@ Maintenance of equipment and stores__| 525,554 | 509, 213 | 502,287 | 71,250,338 | 62,545,353 | 69, 435,998 
RA. sth ctrutnatbtiee edema Geos 113, 878 | 108, 804 | 107,454 | 17,448,225 | 14,964,417 { 16,925,578 
Se nncinstnanieaede Miamess 61, 679 | 69, 456 59,913 | 10,287,127 | 8, 954, 701 10, 0837, 522 
Skilled trades, helpers_............. 15, 680 | 112,613 | 110,275 | 13,320, 437 | 11, 664,767 | 13,037,392 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)_........| 44,249 | 43,113 | 42,537| 4,275,093 | 3,817,017 4, 147, 132 
Common laborers (shops, e 
houses, power plants, and stores)_| 60,509 | 59,018 | 57,819 5,155,066 | 4,304,856 4, 966, 676 
Transportation, other than train, e, 
ne Ri aE ow .--| 207, 808 | 204,757 | 206,308 | 25,919, 460 | 23,656,178 | 25,893, 616 
Rhee TEEES Siete 30,702 | 30,526 | 30,475 | 4,836,762] 4, 466,210 4, 835, 432 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ES OTE Bassinet ete 25,869 | 25,244 25,097] 3,949,327 | 3, 536, 187 3, 893, 995 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and is ae 39,507 | 37,029; 38,667] 3,810,056! 3, 120,426 3, 706, 796 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Stn <<). chinbinnsetehiipoencs 22,237 | 21,978 | 21,964] 1,675,568 | 1,666,197 1, 694, 297 
tion (yardmasters, switch 
ers, and & 24,287 | 24,052 23,912) 4,584,738 | 4,343,239 4, 572, 894 
Trans train and engine___....-. 328, 107 | 329, 144 | 326,348 | 66, 430, 818 | 60,995,922 | 66, 639,719 
Road conductors. ...............-.- 36,635 | 36, 36,656 | 8, 743,492 | 8, 202, 193 8, 963, 312 
Road brakemen and flagmen.....-- 74,416 | 74,461 | 74, 230} 13, 037, 942 | 12,002,301} 13, 148, 270 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers._| 55,139 | 55,814 002] 9,727,200; 9,000, 802 9, 830, 689 
Road engineers and motormen.....| 43,557 | 44,139] 43,710] 11,866,047 | 10,696,580] 11, 667,111 
Road firemen and helpers..........| 45,332 | 45,258 44, 709 | 8, 833,987 | 8, 158, 888 8, 909, 546 
All occupations......... * EL mA 1,728,639 |1,703,559 {1,713,686 179, 456 533, 467 | 242, 006, 204 
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State Reports on Employment 


California 


HE following data, taken from the April, 1927, Labor Market 
Bulletin, issued _by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Calif ornia, 
show changes in volume of employment and pay roll from 

March, 1926, to March, 1927, in 803 establishments in that State: 


FER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT of 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 803 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MARCi, 


1926, AND MARCH, 1927 

































































Employees Weekly pay rol] 
iii —_— 
Number Per cont Per cent 
of estab- of change ange 
Industry ~ lemma Gl ax yee on eam piheunt |‘ oat — 
reporting March pared March pared 
1927 | , With 1927’ | , With 
March, f March 
1926 192 5. 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. _..... 13 1, 519 +10.4 | $47,115 4-10, 4 
Se TS iy i a Ae 8 2, 267 +13. 2 64, 996 +13 
Brick, tile, pottery che cadliiiincse .beckkiiinansibthh ot 18 2, 985 +20. 6 73, 467 +10, 3 
TR eile, Face tee SER epee se asa 2S 3 g 808 +9. 3 27, 690 | +15.5 
OSS FESR Pa 48| 7,579 | +15.0| 213,208 | +89 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: =? — 
Agricultural implements__....................-- 7 1, 701 +4. 2 47, 212 +91 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts......... 15 3, 155 —8.3 101, 978 —7.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._-........-.. 9 1, 047 —5.9 28, 526 —7,0 
Engines pumps, boilers, and tanks._-_.......2.- 8 802 —9,2 26, 475 —12.7 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, WU3tS. O66... cease 7 2, 295 —.6 66, 922 11.1 
Structural and ornamental steel «ee gE sige ll Neaapee y 21 4, 521 —9.5 | 139, 595 —11.4 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs-_-._...- 6 6, 670 +40.4 | 215, 619 +37.3 
Re Mote eek ee Noe. bree foe soy 7 2, 260 —2.9 62, 234 +6 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products_- 72 8, 054 +13.1 | 254,309 +15.2 
Other sheet-metal products...........-..--.....- 22 1, 597 —3.0 48, 134 —41 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops_..-_. 19 8, 931 +5.4 | 278, 606 +82 
Total_.......-2---- PEO ETE bf NAL Sb St Sti B8 193 | 41,033 |  +6.0 /1, 260, 610 +6.0 
Wood manufactures: 
Sait OG TOME. oc cncencahecnsecccdeccccce 22 9, 389 —5.7 | 244,310 —8.6 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc_....... 62 9, 314 —11.8 | 253, 585 —15.7 
Other wood manufactures. -.....--....-....-.-.- 43 4, 626 —3.0 |} 133,377 -.4 
eS a nN, eA 127| 23,329 =—7.7| 631,272} —10.1 
Leather and rubber goods: 
Bes il RE NE accel ate: i iit TEE I lief . 812 —4.5 23, 952 —3.3 
Finished leather products_-..-.........-.-..... 6 468 —12.5 10, 004 —13.1 
EE DE id crc cadtebpcomehpnweganio’ 7 2, 590 +1.3 78, 029 +5.9 
— ey a ee CNET SNe 21 3, 870 —-1.8 | 111,985 +1.8 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
I ne Sok fC Sa eo) ee ae ye 4 466 0 13, 190 —8.9 
onary NT cll AREER Cth Sn EF 2A ce 7 12, 818 +13.3 | 505, 011 +19.3 
no fe de ee ie . 721 +1.8 17, 468 —5.4 
id ticatinaees chemical products _............-.. 14 2, 103 +5.9 : +58 
aio ctinakamesh iciniiimnatatscbaadiaoderaadednetuk 33 16, 108 +11.3 591, 952 + 16.2 
er 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, ete................... 13 1, 946 —3.0| 48,820 -3.3 
UNG. dcichtelirdkothndtinsgtnerncieiegtiiehiiannl 63 2, 670 +1.1] 94,470 0 
I och ann nahin dikidetnnih pieelludiadll 17 3, 435 —3.3 | 128, 986 -.1 
Other paper products_................-.......... 9 971 —4.9-| 24,244 —1.8 
citi ei ciasistes hala intsttich dateciisinteenestnitiininibilitiiaininss 102 9, 022 —2, 2 296, 520 S es —8 
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peER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 803 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN MARCH, 
1928, AND MARCH, 1927—Continued 











— 





Employees Weekly pay roll 





ember Oe: cent ee cent 
of esta of change of change 
Industry lishments Number Amoutt onattine 
reporting} March, . March, pered 
1927 1927 March, 

1926 


—— 





Textiles: 


$20, 575 
35, 643 








56, 218 








Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing +. 67, 317 
Women’s clothing 996 : 22, 157 
Millinery ‘ 15, 812 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing . 86, 548 





Total . 191, 834 


Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables ‘ 79, 204 
CORT Ss OCR IME OF GL. cieweedbbcécccecccas 80 f 8, 082 
Confectionery and ice cream 40, 534 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 12, 512 
Bread and bakery products 106, 892 

79, 098 

86, 359 

18, 401 

11, 598 

52, 455 

32, 212 

36, 401 

20, 164 


583, 912 


Water, light, and power 246, 139 
Miscellaneous 55, 232 


4, 247, 942 
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Slaughtering and meat products 

Cigars and other tobacco products 

I a ae 
Dairy products 

Flour and grist mills 

Ice manufactures 
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HE April, 1927, issue of the Iowa Employment Survey, publish 
T by the bureau of labor of that shed 
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tate, shows the following 


changes in volume of employment from March to April, 1927: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MARCH TO APRIL, 1927 




















































































































Employees on - Employees on 
pay roll, April, pay roll, April, 
Num- 1927 Num- 1927 
Industry x.8 Per cent Industry aes | Per cent 
re- of change — of changs 
port-| Num- chm port-] Num-| *% _ 
: rarer 
ing | ber with ing | ber as in 
March, March, 
1927 1927 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: Eee oe 2 250 0 
Meat packing-.......- 917,724; = —3.7 Saddlery and harness- 4 171 —18,2 
Care iu). sbi oan sindiwts 2 {1,077 —.5 Fur goods and tan- 
ee ee 3 96 0 ha emir ear 5 112 —67 
Bakery products__._- 9; 1,015 +6.4 Gloves and mittens _. 2 212 —1.9 
Confectionery -....... 5 117 —4.9 
Poultry, produce, _ wea 13 745 —6.3 
butter, ete____..__-. 9 906 +10. 1 {————___. 
Sugar, starch, sirup, Paper products, printing 
glucose, etc___...._- 3 744 0 and publishing: 
Other food products, Paper products. _-_-.. 5 351 +.5 
coffee, ete.......... 8 295 +11.3 Printing and publish- 
SS See: 48 {11,974 —1.2 iNg-.-.------------- 13 | 2, 402 t.1 
Textiles: NESSES 18 | 2,843 +.2 
Clothing, men’s_....- 10 j 1,018 +1.3 <>} a 
Millinery............ 2 138 —2.8 || Patent medicines, chem- 
Clothing, women’s, icals and compounds_.. 7 410 +3.0 
and woolen goods__ 3 545 +6. 4 
Hosiery, awnings, ete 6 687 —.9 |} Stone and clay products: 
See 7 571 —.5 Cement, plaster, gyp- = - 
} I. siietbiaititiinaania j 8i 1 +16. 
Total. -...--------- 28 { 2, 959 +1.1 Brick and tile... 13 | 1,116 424.8 
Iron and steel works: Marble and granite 
Foundry and ma- crushed rock, an 
chine shops-_--_-.--- - 25 | 2,694 +4.3 TE. cictittioncend 3 62 0 
Brass, bronze prod- 
ucts, plumbers’ WP ennitbuiins 24 | 2,782} +195 
AEE TEETES 5 439 +1.6 
Autos, tractors, and Tobacco and cigars....... 5 321 | —1.5 
“| aS 5 | 1,562 —3.4 : 
Furnaces.__.......... 7 313 —1.3 || Railway car shops---.-.-.-- 7 | 9, 542 +16.0 
Eee 5 372 —11.4 ene 
Agricultural imple- Various industries: 
a ey 11 | 1, 267 +6. 8 Auto tires and tubes - 2 138 —9.2 
Washing machines__. 8 | 2, 560 —.2 poe ogg brushes _ : oo pie 
SEIFIOR...ndddnencct =. 
Total -........---- 66 | 9, 207 +2.1 Mercantile........._. 10 | 3,336 —1.4 
Lumber products: Public service__.....- 5 | 3,978 —.2 
i oa ee oe fa)! eS 2 622 9.1 
smcaaanbbetnieihnind 17 | 2,920 —2.0 Wholesaie houses....| 22 | 1, 256 —1.3 
Furniture, desks, etc. 8 | 1,103 —1.7 Commission houses_ - 9 268 —3.8 
Refrigerators. ......_. 2 149 0 Other industries. .-_.. 13 | 3,377 44.5 
Coffins, undertakers’ ~ 
supplies...........- 5| 171 —1.2 a A eee 73 |13, 373 +.6 
arriages, wagons, == —— 
truck bodies. _...- 4 123 +7.9 Grand total........ 325 (58, 622 +3.0 
COUR csssssecccz 36 | 4, 466 —1.6 
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Maryland 


d THE following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 



































g March to April, 1927, was furnished by the commissioner of 
labor and statistics of Maryland: 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
APRIL, 1927 
Employment Pay roll 
Estab- 
t lish- snes ~ peut oe cent 
ments umber | of change of change 
8 Industry a oe em- | as —_ Amount, | #8 com- 
ing bot ployees, pare : 37 | pared 
months | April, | with | APril, 1927) “yin 
- 1927 March, March, 
1927 1927 
T_T ee RITE GA 4 382 —9.1 $9, 953 —1.3 
Beverages and soft drinks-—__.......-..-_...._...- 3 152 12.5 4, 061 +7.3 
7 ills AG EARS | RES: 7 1, 256 +1.1 21, 290 +5.4 
2 Boxes, fancy and paper__....................-....- 9 515 +1.3 7, 689 +2.6 
a Es nar tinblibiedconderssctoccapdevecence 3 141 —2.1 2, 420 —4.9 
9 EE ES Ee Se 3 2, 276 —3.0 59, 097 +.6 
ik nn thes Midd adndcbdsbannuhtihanne ae 5 813 +.9 21, 208 +7.3 
3 since clntniaccndcbbcasesvebdocasnecd 4 531 —2.1 9, 372 —4.3 
hs EHR CAIRN SRS + 6 1, 214 +1.5 30, 479 —5.6 
= Clothing, men’s outer garments---_.._............. 5 2, 183 —8.7 37, 634 —20.7 
Clothing, women’s outer garments..._._........._- 5 851 +3.0 11, 977 +4.7 
4 SE a ccencpdhtbumacedatbbeessrerdihanence 5 —3.8 8, 890 —8.6 
™ SS vnccnnhithinktonduebsbdieatencitenamdou 5 2, 214 —3.8 35, 381 —8.3 
4 TEE ERIS STI EA GSS 3 877 +42.8 18, 151 +43.0 
~ ES Tee Se ee ie 3 88 —4.4 2, 318 —6.2 
¢ Foundry 8 PRES 2 IE EG SSS RR y 1, 040 —.4 25, 549 —3.1 
be Furnishing goods, men’s.._........................ 5 981 10.7 13, 758 +8. 2 
hoy in snnh tedhercpetbeddsacehdsbannnda 11 1, 005 —9.6 25, 181 —8.8 
9 ED... « Ub nn onddvipedencantoubenente 3 717 —1.0 16, 880 +.7 
id Tl inn wcncehaititnivtith shag sith DindPactincin iitiemadtied 4 265 —2.3 8, 617° +.3 
Dasa ice dbihiieenctntinbanaskdiheussee 5 586 —10.6 12, 109 —3.1 
I thus. ch da oh sits snichine Miamiitaistad dibkeecsin'eaiel 3 457 +3, 1 14, 246 +5.6 
59 EN SR RE aS eee 7 604 +1.6 15, 624 +6.0 
18 Mattresses and spring beds__......_._.........__.- 3 139 —5.5 3, 527 —1.6 
SIR... o0chdtththucntinddtelinesntcdbiaaaweis 3 981 —2.4 24, 820 —2.7 
SEE EET EES a: 4 1,462 —-.9 40, 455 —1.2 
) OS AEE Bt RE A Se IS. SERS 10 1, 380 +.9 48, 105 +1.9 
i Rubber-tire manufacture _____............--...--.. 1 3, 272 +19. 7 209, 654 +44.1 
T EE hcccnkdick tbeasicdnhden«ne)tibencessa 3 660 +14,7 23, 157 +39. 1 
a LE... conddbihinoande diiwhescctnthnesese 3 448 +1.3 5, 407 +2.7 
L5 ES IEE PRE 8: ET 3 578 —10.9 9, 350 —4.8 
~on Stamping and enameling ware.__._..........._.__. 4 1,196 +2.0 18, 471 —17.5 
60 CS AE! > EES, CE SO 3 1, 972 —3.0 43, 502 —2.1 
te BT oe oh al onadatuitbeanescthwemnad 6 866 —.7 13, 455 +2.2 
PE intdaddcmhcicheossanwiiiicitansetdbecnacet 3 319 +1.9 5, 149 +2.6 
92 aa Ss HE eee 13 4, 098 +.3 97, 048 +2.1 
7.7 
-.9 
1.4 
-.2 
9.1 
1.3 
3.8 
4 5 
L.6 
3.0 
[1311] 
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Massachusetts 


A PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries of T! 
Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of em- 


ployment in various industries in that State from February, 1927, to frox 
March, 1927: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,052 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN Massa, 


“we WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO FEBRUARY I5AND MA ki ‘H 
5, If — 








Number of wage earners employed 





March, 1927 


19 Part 


time 








Bookbinding 267 | 25 a 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 616 | 2, 345 Food 

Boots and shoes 26, 36 

Boxes, paper 

Boxes, wooden packing 

Bread and other bakery products 

EL RR i Si > SS gage, ae Sai 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
steam railroads 


a it a em bee 


Clothing, women’s ‘ "638 Text 
Confectionery 3. 615 

Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete 

Cotton goods 

Cutlery and tools 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Foundry products 

Furniture 

Gas and by-products 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Jewelry 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 
Machine shop products 

Machine and other tools 3 Iron 
Motor vehicles, bodies and parts : 4 

Musical instruments ‘ 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing, book and job 

Printing and publishing, newspaper 

Rubber footwear 

Rubber 

Silk goods 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Stationery goods 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 


eS OS a eS 


a rmhoe 


bs et oe RD OO NO 


—ee as 
-_*< --. 


S| 888SE2 85 


paratus 
Stoves and stove —— 
Textile machinery and parts. 
OI. nctiiinn cieetiniin aa i RR: STIS Te SRS AR eT RED 
Woolen and worsted goods 
ATi Ober ISEB cn ccccccwccscsccesecsscs aie 


23 





Total, all industries... eedqucenessernsanadsce 


i 
> 
* 























iw we fe ™ 


™ oe 


te ee ee ee 
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New Jersey 
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THE New Jersey Department of Labor issued the following data 
showing the changes in volume of employment and pay roll 
fom February to March, 1927, in 869 establishments in that State: 


pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 89 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, MARCH, 1927, COM- 


PARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1927 





= 
















































































= - 2 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
| 
| Per cent | Per cent 
Number of change of change 
Industry of plants | Number | as com- | Amount} as com- 
reporting in pared in pared 
March, with March, with 
1927 Febru- 1927 Febru- 
ary, ary, 
1927 1927 
Food and kindred products: 
cht bn nin ni daannstalkbannaneies 16 1, 386 —2.9 | $$45, 830 —0.2 
Canning and preserving. -......................-. Ss 4, 047 +.4 82, 742 —.3 
Confectionery and ice cream___..............--.. 7 319 +2.9 7, 124 —8.7 
pe Sr Se | Se a Se Be 3 1, 332 —2.4 39, 346 —3.5 
Ct eae 12 2, 707 -+9.6 74, 044 +7.5 
Debian sic iegs Secor oss sosccaesees. 46| 9,791 | +42.0| 249,086, +41.1 
Textiles and their products: | 
Consents obi sn on ou } 3 1, 207 —.2 34, 318 —8.1 
CO ee n.d boaionnwedu 31 4, 557 +9. 6 91, 917 +13.0 
eratncncennes ScbccsbeGhennesecye 15 7, 409 —3.7 | 154,714 +2.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-...-........-.:.-- 38 12, 420 +.1 365, 235 +9. 1 
pT RR > RR RS Ss aie 6 1,118 +.1 28, 568 —8.8 
Hosiery and knit goods__..--..-.--22- 222 Lee eee 17 3, 875 —.5! 415,254 +2.0 
, Ta. Ree Et cin Sake Seager 10 1, 007 +.7 20, 876 —18.4 
Sire eens 5 = ok MiSs. 5 Sate. 9 2, 143 —.6 41, 607 +.5 
se Pe ie 4 58 9, 609 +2.9 249, 481 +2.3 
Woolen and worsted goods-___.......-- 2-22 22 17 8, 615 —6.4 220, 674 —10.0 
Miscellaneous textile products_..............-... 16 2, 060 +2.3 49, 390 +11.1 
De i owdiegnawsabeuha 214 54, 020 —.3 }1, 372, 034 +1.7 
Iron and steel and their products: 
SE as © Se eee 6 3, 404 +3.7 | 102,239 +3.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-.- 29 21, 400 —3.1 | 596,745 —2.6 
Foundry and machine shop products_-____....... 79 18, 715 —.5 | 661,305 +.8 
Se. 5 ck oho Blea nce cee ncnnconde 7 957 —.3 26, 971 —2.4 
Tron and steel forgings-_.....-......-..-.-....... 8 776 —.3 23, 675 +.2 
DERE ON = on ee eh. 22 3, 622 —4.5 | 108, 948 —2.0 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
SES a ail cep ere See pat 13 3, 908 —3.4 | 120,079 —3.0 
Sa ar, es ee. See ee 10 1,772 —1.2 51, 882 —1.2 
i Ce ES RNG RTI te AEA Cl G8 174 54, 554 —1.8 |1, 591, 844 —.9 
Lumber and its products: 
Baa aie 2 FM Sh a) 5 1, 297 —1.4 37, 998 —.4 
Laniber ang millwork.s... 2.2.3... 2 4.5 14 720 —2.0 20, 639 +2.1 
Oth itakh «Sita dbenobinien dakéesbb ines 19 2,017 —1.6 58, 637 +.5 
leather and its products: 
De 7 1, 221 +2.1 29, 992 —3.4 
Leet ee St ee a a Als 22 3, 716 +.7 | 110,557 +1.3 
nw winseneoe 4 447 —15.3 11, 495 —12.5 
as a ea a RES PS 33 5, 384 —.6 | 152,044 —.8 
eR SE 13| 3,350} -—62| 62,540 +2.2 
Paper and printing: 
I abe 24 4, 301 +5.9 | 121, 253 —2.2 
EE nentacietensuphnibenscorarectnecn 18 1, 554 —.2 31, 397 +.8 
Printing, book and job--..............---.---..- 12 2, 001 —.7 , 730 +3.9 
Es cei ccincnacbenisminwecne dacs 10 1, 995 +.4 83, 614 +1.0 
Ticneee <5 Sas * NEESER ey 9 64 9, 851 +2.4 | 301, 994 +.3 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOuNT 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 869 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, MARCH, 19 


PARED WITH FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued 
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Industry 


Number 
of plants 
reporting 


Employees 





Per cent 
of change 


as com- 
pared 


Weekly pay roll 


OF 


27, COM. 


a 
Per cent 


Of change 
&S com. 


Pared 
With d 
Febru. I 
ary, 
1927 


sn 


with 
Febru- 


— 





ee and allied products: 


sf 
hemicais $268, 798 +0,1 


( 
. 

58, 131 ol 
Oils and greases ry L 
Paints and varnish I 
Petroleum refining 


48, 726 3.0 
49, 266 = 
504, 191 ~§.9 





929, 112 | 








Stone, clay, and glass products: ] 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 148, 117 

Gl 76, 357 

152, 379 
34, 093 


410, 946 














Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Sheet metal and enameled ware 
Smelting and refining 
Wire and wire goods_ 


18, 055 
125, 572 
123, 160 
230, 139 


496, 926 | 
Vehicles for land transportation: co. Wor 


pe a ene ee enna ae 164, 476 | | 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad... _- ae 148, 730 | 


| eee EO ee | TT ae ee Bee 313, 206 | 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Cork and cork specialties 50, 576 : Por 
Jewelry and novelties t 122, 246 
Laundries sg . 18, 821 
Se eee eee , 243, 510 
Rubber tires and goods 
Shipbuilding 




















1, 053, 409 | 
6, 991, 778 | 


























HE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the 
following index numbers of employment and pay rolls in New 
York State factories in March, 1927, as compared with March, 1926,08 1 

and February, 1927, using the June, 1914, figures as a base. 
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OPES INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FAO- 




















M ORIES, MARCH, 1926, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927 
[June, 1914=100] 
= _ —_ = 
= Employment Pay roll 
roll 
ait! Industry March, yg March,| March, a March, 
= 1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 1926 
alige 
rod WE Stone, clay, and @lass..4-- 2. 99 94 100 238 221 233 
th Miscellaneous stone and minerals. -...............- 152 152 160 350 340 le 358 
we Lime, cement, and plaster ..............-......... 117 99 113 277 223 259 
. RG Ela ETI: By cc CM CB Reis SURE EES 5 84 66 86 198 141 191 
7 pe a Se toe 76 72 74 169 168 164 
‘ Sei acatshne ahinenenestcéipmeaiicaihterh aandesee 46 39 44 103 102 99 
—, ARE ct ERE Ee RE SR ETI ST 148 149 141 302 303 236 
ea nts a anbheemmncodnagen+atiqunieimeuie dia 84 85 88 199 195 199 
Met RIED + pcenencnoneeo>s-panapecedamman 119 117 127 264 257 276 
$0.1 Silverware and jewelry._...........-----_-.-.....- 94 04 98 218 216 236 
~27. Brass, copper, and aluminum ....-...............- 136 133 141 316 307 319 
+5. EER I SRE 3, 5 I ane SY 118 113 132 257 247 285 
~.1 Structural and architectural iron__............___- 68 65 69 161 158 165 
~6. Sheet metal and hardware_...........-........__.- 101 99 106 7 226 243 
ER i AED Boy, TE Tc, AE Fee 163 162 159 363 361 346 
54 Stamped and enameled ware__.....-.........- 79 74 87 211 190 218 
ais Firearms, tools, and cutlery___...............-..-- 113 114 100 223 225 195 
app IEE 22 e aEs te 129 131 125 277 283 261 
fet Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus_____- 152 150 177 358 361 398 
a Steam and hot water heating... -..----.......- 181); 179] 211} 444) 448 494 
r. IT a BE kl AEE AER 67 65 72 145 140 143 
~9.2 Machinery and electrical apparatus......._...____ 120 120 131 263 259 281 
aa Agricultural implements..-__...........--...- 59 60 63 125 129 132 
Tee ectrical machinery and apparatus__....._._- 126 127 144 276 269 304 
Foundries and machine shops---.-.-..-...___- 118 118 125 260 258 273 
9 Automobiles, aeroplanes, etc --.--.....--.-...-.... 151 144 168 311 294 344 
1.6 Automobiles and parts__.......-.-.-.-.......- 159 152 179 327 309 365 
“19 Railroad equipment and repair work..........___- 101 101 116 242 240 267 
~t3 Locomotives and equipment ___......-...._..- 86 83 115 203 196 276 
~3.6 Railroad repair work...............-..--..---- 111 112 116 264 265 262 
= Boat and ship building... ......................... 114 107 100 264 195 203 
tl Instruments and appliances..............._..-___- 129 129 121 269 270 244 
, Wood mameinotures........ ........2..5..-..-22 2222250 95 96 99 234 231 239 
~18 SNS SB cece cec oc 68 68 73 166 161 170 
39 SRC TI a ie eh 87 89 96 214 212 229 
a Sa etc ST EE a aa BO 66 66 64 143 138 135 
24 Furniture and cabinet work_.........-...........- 112 112 116 264 259 273 
—ésq en Dior top) le oy Lo 115 115 119 272 265 279 
Pianos and other musical instruments._........._- 105 109 104 277 281 282 
44 Miscellaneous wood, etc._..........-.-.-...-.-...- 97 98 102 242 237 242 
433 Furs, leather, and rubber goods................-...... 105 105 107 242 242 234 
a, ile ecdaLiaDinnnccachdpipcacansadehiiecs 119 129 117 255 309 266 
419 I... a cisaneposicocecesasiidain 81 79 61 238 216 152 
+ ellie coavabigerte 12 Tae ‘a | “| ‘ol it| wel ao 
oves, iS SSE HAS 
Tl Rubber and gutta percha..............-.-.----..- 82 83 91} 228] 222 233 
ee OM GOR. oo... i nkts-- oon ecw dubes 71 70 83 181 176 202 
429 Chemicals, PIRES IES SE. 109 108 103 245 239 225 
Pe Drugs and industrial chemicals.-........-.--.-..- 109} 107 98} 249) 249 210 
oan EE hen andennnnechershenwrnnedenarae 94 93 99 192 186 198 
I ocecin Unhiiininenec cd cbilnchecescesdibecn 99 99 97 225 219 218 
otreleum refining ...............-............. 79 79 83 179 179 187 
Photographic and miscellaneous chemicals. ....._- 131 129 121 290 286 259 
EAH I SP SN ae 92 213 211 226 
Printing PT OUD, hn cocahastibebasacouiiiban 96 97 06 230 225 225 
NE Ci ick aihidine noadnblipabinns 68 67 68 169 166 169 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ................-.-.... 97 100 97 223 222 230 
Printing and neh wae tintinminhaliitlbetvesiswe al din 102 102 101 238 233 22 
Printing, mewspapers --............-...-.....- 98 97 100 201 201 197 
Printing, book and job...................-.._- 103 103 101 2. 241 242 
inthe ah smkincematinass bm ooc soon aockpeanee 84 84 88 201 201 
NES SRS Pear ees ee 65 65 79 149 143 170 
Woolens, earpets, felts_.........-.........--2-..-. 100 100 97 268 266 235 
| 5 S “SRREESS COSTE Brae 120 119} 114 335 332 231 
Woolens and worsteds_.................-.-...- 64 66 70 156 158 
Cotton goods. ._...._..._. a ee 101 101 101 225 223 224 
Knit | ee Se Sees See 71 71 80 155 152 171 
IE Sa eee ee eee 88 89 90 213 214 2i1 
Dyeing and finishing...................-...... 88 87 89 205 207 206 
milli Pea dcevecsdenwenenepeokdne 79 78 82 199 200 206 
he RE APR Re aa 94 98 100 242 242 
NN i... eked nena eh ban 64 66 74 139 137 158 
I on cn ndocnncnccrcetbembee 65 66 75 126 122 147 
Women’s clothing... .....---3-....--- 22-120... 72 69 73 21 205 211 
Women’s underwear..................--------.--- 62 63 63 158}. 156 159 
Women’s headwear. ......-......-..._-._._._----- 112 98 98 308 264 254 
ES Sr rae Tre 76 77 81 179 176 197 
Ne SCE CHINED 89 89 86 190 196 191 
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| INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE Fao, 
\ TORIES, MARCH, 1926, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1927—Continued 


ST 
Employment Pay roll 


March, —— March, |? 
1927 | 3937 | 1926 











Industry a a 
ary | Me rch, Pe 


1926 





-|-—~. 


Food and tobacco 77 77 &5 177 | . 
Flour, feed, and cereals___- 115 121 2 2 on B 

} 119 128 224 | 4 
Canning and preserving.-_-- 30 36 9 = 
Sugar and other groceries : 81 95 
Sugar refining : 51 71 
Meat and dairy products ; 116 
Meat packing 115 119 
Bakery products 























Oklahoma ¥ 


HE data given below, from the April 15, 1927, issue of the Okla 

homa Labor Market, show the changes i in employment and pay 

rolls in 710 establishments in Oklahoma from February to March, 
1927: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENT 
IN OKLAHOMA, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1927 











March, 1927 





Employment ay roll 

Number ——— Tes 

of plants Per cent or nt 

report- of change 

ing Number of} as com- 

employees | pared with 

February, 
1927 





Amount 





Cottonseed ofl mills. ...,........-..-...--..- $6, 998 g, 
Food production: Po 
i 15, 323 
Confections ‘ 780 
Creameries and dairies ’ 3, 157 
Flour mills 9,118 

Ice and ice cream : 8, 929 +I 
Meat and poultry , 551 37, 160 ri. Bu 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills ' 79, 369 
Smelters , \ 61, 118 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc . 33, 164 
Machine shops and foundries 3 36, 150 Re Co 
Tank construction and erection ” 929 . 22, 568 ; ’ 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline manufacture . 140, 002 
: 205, 240 
Printing: Job work. 8 , 7, 336 . 
Public utilities: yf Ch 
Steam railway shops . ; 45, 739 
Street railways 780 18, 571 
Water, light, and power ; 82, 634 
Stone, clay, and glass: M 
rick and tile " &, 086 
Cement and plaster . 24, 464 
Crushed stone 6 . 3, 450 
3 19, 857 


4, 476 
24, 155 


5, 034 
9, 791 


862, 666 
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Pennsylvania 


THE Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on changes 

in employment, in weekly man-hours, and in pay-roll totals in 

Pennsylvania from March to April, 1927: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 


HOURS, AND IN- WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 501 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
BETWEEN MARCH AND APRIL, 1927 




































































































Number of wage Total week! 
y man- 
pues end ours, week ending—| ‘Total 
weekly 
Num- ay roll: 
ber of Per cent Per cent er Gent 
Group and industry plants of change of change of change 
report- as com- as com- “ey 
Apr. 15, Apr. 15, March to 
DE | 1927 || Dared 1927 pared | "April 
with with 1927" 
March, March, 
1927 1927 
Metal manufactures: 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts........- 13 9, 497 +1.6 473, 158 +1.9 +3. 4 
Car construction and repair__........-- 13 7, 804 —2.6 358, 385 —3.4 —.9 
Electrical machinery and apparatus___- 14 4,185 —7.5 185, 716 —13.3 —14.1 
Engines, machines, and machine tools_- 31 9, 448 —6.4 457, 418 —8.8 —7.8 
Foundries and machine shops___.....-- 46 8, 437 +.9 411, 203 +1,.7 +1.3 
Heating appliances and apparatus.....- 5 1,472 —-1.8 72,179 +2. 3 +1.6 
Iron and steel blast furnaces.........._- 10 8, 833 —3.2 447, 228 —2.4 —1.8 
jron and steel forgings._............._-- 6 1, 446 —3.0 50, 223 —14.6 —13.8 
Steel works and rolling mills. .........- 25 | 35,058 —1.7 | 1,703, 950 —3.9 —4,2 
Structural iron works. ................- ll 1, 812 +1.5 84, 611 —3.9 —2.3 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products - - 17} 11,113 +3.0 555, 823 +5.3 +7.0 
ER S REE Pe 3 5, 996 —2.3 256, 565 +1.3 . #10 
SS SR a a ae 6 1, 211 +1.3 57, 581 +1.5 +1.7 
Nonferrous metals. ... ..........3-2..- 7 754 —1.4 36, 238 +1.6 +2.6 
Pi cteceitoihdntn coon tbecoeencs | 207 | 107,066 —1.6 | 5,150,278 —2.4 —1.9 
Textile products: 
Carpets, SUIGS.....5 dnbwec.ccucep dashes. 5 1, 685 —4.9 82, 358 —6.1 —.1 
SOC BS hn cn cnbdaliderbeatnccieadnte 10 1, 040 +.1 46, 545 —2.7 —.6 
oo Se Se Ree 13 1, 957 —4.3 92, 534 —5.3 —5.7 
SE EE Cnn cect cbebieccoesadnmusa 21 9, 030 —7.2 392, 106 —2.8 —2.8 
Woolens and worsteds_...............- 10 3, 408 —10.5 164, 720 —7.9 —8.3 
Knit goods and hosiery... -.........-.-- 12 2,778 —1.6 124, 376 —6.8 —4.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..........-. 5 759 —7.7 34, 174 —4,1 —3.3 
IEE, Ss. cian daretcnscidimiee dit etegunie 76 20, 657 —6.3 936, 813 —4.9 —4,1 
Foods and tobacco: ——— 
aS OST Soe REN hai A I 18 1, 536 —1.2 78, 619 —1.8 —1.7 
Confectionery and ice cream. -.-.......-- 10 901 +4.6 49, 615 +2. 1 +6.8 
Siaughtering and meat packing -. ---._- y 1, 218 —.1 61, 374 +.3 +1.2 
Cigars end tobacco. ..~...........<....- 6 285 () 12, 389 +2.1 —1.6 
, | SSIS eS Rc ee 43 3, 940 +.5 201, 997 -+-0.0 +1.4 
Building materials: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta products -__- 14 2, 590 —1.1 126, 923 +9.3 +81 
Loe SS SOs ob se er 8 4, 152 +1.4 247, 988 —.3 +.9 
el SPS Sa iF SA 13 4, 895 —4,4 236, 967 +1.2 —2.5 
I Fe Pe eee a ST 3 660 —4.5 27, 523 —4.1 —7.0 
Stab andesthtiuionsenescpenenti 38 | 12,237 -1.8 639, 401 +1.9 +.4 
Construction and contracting: = 
hee 17 1, 011 +10. 0 41, 057 +9. 6 +9.6 
Street and highway.................... 3 +282. 8 10,097 | +267.0 +196. 9 
ERE ORS RISE GS. oi 12 2, 074 —2.6 99, 326 —5.3 —1.4 
il ta ne white bombibien 32 3, 418 +9.0 150, 480 +3. 7 +6.5 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Chemicals and drugs__-............-.--. 10 556 —2.8 30, 036 —3.9 —3.9 
Paints and varnishes.................-- 4 224 +23 11, 575 +4.2 +3.7 
co Sa RTT TEEPE Sr (RC 14 780 —1.4 41,611 —1.8 —1.9 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Lumber and planing mill products... 19 1, 102 +.2 52, 721 +.5 +1.7 
PRE RE REE BOS a 13 1,112 -.9 53, 418 —3.7 —6.1 
te I Tae 9| 2,121 +.2 106, 342 +.6 +24 
Leather products. _...............-...-- 5 176 —9.3 8, 027 —19.3 —15.6 
Boots and shoes.......................- ll 1, 835 +.8 90, 426 +4.6 +5.2 
aper and pulp products_.............. 9 2, 576 +.3 138, 874 —Lil +.6 
Printing and publishing.............._. 22 1, 350 +1.3 63, 828° +5.0 6.1 
Rubber tires and goods__............_.. 3 903 +5.4 46, 486 +5. 2 7.6 
| Ee ae eee 91 | 11,175 +.6 560, 122 _+.8 +2.2 
All tndeetries. 2.5.25. cose. 501 | 159, 273 —1.8] 7, | 720 —1,4 
' No ehange. 


(1317] 
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Wisconsin 
‘THE April, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
the State industrial commission, contains the following data oy 


volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in March, 1927: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM MARCH 1928 
AND FEBRUARY, 1927, TO MARCH, 1927 _—" 





— 


Per cent of change 


February, 1927, to 
March, 1927 











March, 1925, to 
March, 1927 








Employ- 


Pay roll 


Employ- 
ment | 


es 
Pay roll 





To 
Stone crushing and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Stone and allied industries 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks______...___.___- 
Stone finishing 
Metal 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Structural iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 


Sash, door, and interior finish 
+ ge wood products 


Other leather products 
Paper 
has and pulp mills 
a 


Light and power 
Printing and publishing 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 


Cc ] 
Canes | Cnoluding soap, glue, and explosives) ___- 


Steam railways 
ne = _ nd telegraph 
xpress, one, & e 
Wholesale trade OR, e 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices’ received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from retail dealers: 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on April 
15, 1926, and March 15 and April 15, 1927, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of potatoes was 6.7 cents on April 15, 1926; 3.7 cents on 
March 15, 1927; and 3.7 cents on April 15, 1927. These figures show 
a decrease of 45 per cent in the year and no change in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent on April 15, 1927, as compared with April 15, 1926, 
and no change on April 15, 1927, as compared with March 15, 1927. 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
pay OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1927, AND 
A 15, 1926 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes t 
tach of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TaBLeE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH MARCH |; 1927 
AND APRIL 15, 1926—Continued — 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 


food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year from 
1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in April of each of 
these specified years, compared with April, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of rice was 8.6 cents in April, 1913; 9.2 cents 
in April, 1921; 9.4 cents in April, 1922; 9.4 cents in April, 1923; 9.8 
cents in April, 1924; 11.0 cents in April, 1925; 11.7 cents in April, 
1926; and 10.7 cents in April, 1927. 

As compared with April, 1913, these prices show increases of 7 
per cent in April, 1921; 9 per cent in April, 1922, and April, 1923; 
14 per cent in April, 1924; 28 per cent in April, 1925; 36 per cent in 
April, 1926; and 24 per cent in April, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 56.6 per cent in April, 1927, as compared with April, 1913. 
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OF INOREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH APRIL 15, 1913 


TABLE 3,—AVE RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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ia } Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Apr. 15— specified year compared with Apr. 
15, 1913 
Article Unit 
| Lied | Oa LR, oie 
1913}1921 922123804102 1926/1927] 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 
Cts. Ls aes Cis | | 
sirloin steak. --..-..- Pound. -|25. 5/40. 0/36. 4'37. 9/39. 6/40, 4/41. 1/41.8} 57) 43) 49, 55 53) 61) 64 
Round steak. ....-.--|.2- do___.- \22. 2/35. 6\31. 4/32. 3/33. 6/34. 6/35. 2/36. 4) 60} 41; 45, 51 56) 59| 64 
Bib Teest...- —Lnn-aaee |---do __.-|20. 0/30. 4/27. 3|27. 8129. 0'29. 7/30. 2130.9] 52) 37) 39 45, 49) 51) 55 
Chuck roast_._..-.--| _.-do_____|16, 2/22. 419. 5/19. 7/20. 9/21. 6'22. 3/23. 3} 38; 20} 22} «29,33, 38} 44 
Plate beef_.2.-------- ar we x 5 ie oA 0)12. ssa Re Bi eA | 7 4, 9 13) 20) 25 
| 
Pork chopS..---.-----|-.-do._.../21. her 1/33. 0,28, 4/28. 7/36. 8.38. 3/36.9} 72) 53} 31) 33) = 70) 77) 71 
SER 28 A ei WSs 126. 8/44. 4/39. 7,39, 1/36. 2\46. 6:48. 5/48.0, 66, 48} 46) 35] 74) 81) 79 
ie ae ax ke 196. 5149. 3150. 7145. 1/44. 3'53.5.54.5.56.7| 86) 91) 70 67) 102! 106) 114 
tamb, leg of. .....--- »< Se (20. 2\34. 6/38. 5/36. 2/38. 8/38. 6,37.9\40.0} 71) 91) 79) 92) 91) 88) 98 
“beer Vee ee Wad 22. 7 # s 1 diac 4 = 94, 70! 63) 63 71 | 82| 75 
Sslmon, canned, red _|_..do____. --- -|38. 4/32. 4/31, 2/31. 1/31. y @ yy: Me Ped Ber ee IF eT ale hme soi) 
Milk, fresh_........-- Quart_..| 8. 9/14. 9/12. 7/13. 6/13. 8113. 8113.914.0) 67) 43) 53) 55] 55) 56] 57 
Milk, evaporated __.-} (1)_.___. ~|~---|14. 6/11. 1/12. 2)11, 8)11. 2:11, 5/10. 4}. — Zz wpaeet aba loo-odlenae 
Butter.......-------| Pound _/40. 4155. 645. 2)67, 3/50. 1/53. 3'50.9,58. 4) 38,12, 42) 24) 32; 26) 45 
Qleomargarine (all |_..do___.- ----|30. 6/27. 3,28, 3,29, 3/30. 1/30. 5,28. 6)..-.- pe EES SES aE is Monet badinsdii 
butter substitutes) . ee ERE AR age ie Be i 
Cheese......----< Sane te" do____.|22. 0137. 3/32. 1136. 3:35. 6136. 5'36. 5.37.1; 70; 46) 65 62) 651 66] 60 
> (GRE RGR 1g BB seni 15. B|18, 4) 16. 9117. 5)17. 2123, 221.519. 1) 16) 7; 11, 9} «(47| 36) 2k 
Vegetable lard sub- |...do____- ~.--|23 1/22. vise ic ya T aa oemetele , Raa 4 sone ae veer 
stitute. | | 
Eges, strictly fresh an Dozen...}25. 2/34. slat. 7/34, 4)32. 1138. 138.633.9| 36) 26, 37) 27) 51) 53) 35 
Breed... soc d55-5...-- | Pound__| 5 Es 8.7| 8.7) 8.7) 9.4) 9.4) 9.4) 84) 55 * tt 68) 68) 68 
Flour...........-.-.-|...do____.| 3.3} 5.9] 5.3] 4.9] 4.6) 61) 6. i 5.5 aa 61} 48 39 85, 85) 67 
Gorn MeO Solo ks dd do___ ._| 2.9} 4. 6) 3.9) 4.0) 4.4) 5.5) 5.1) 5.1 59) 34) 38) 2; 90) 76 
"eee ee Be rR ___-}10. 0} 8. 7} 8. 8} 8. 8) 9.3) 9.1) 9. O)_--_- heae~ Es a 4 ES BPS Sees peat 
Corn flakes_.......... 1 FRE Pe 12, 8110. 1] 9. 7| 9. 7)11. 011. 0.10, 2}... lds Lt AS... eee Soe eas 
Wheat cereal. ......-- +44 _---{29, 8/25. 9124, 6/24. 3)24, 6125, 4/25. 4] _.__- b didadent-— oom ee aces Ste 
| 
Mectrent oe. cee Pound -_ _|__._/20. 9l20, 0/19, 8/19. 5}20. 4'20. 2'20. O|..--- | Be | a S'S" ae | ee Ee ees 
Rs. Lal Be 225 8. 6} 9. 2} 9.4] 9. 4] 9. 8/11. O)11. 7 10.7 7; 9 9 14) 28 36 
Beans, navy-<-.-.--.|---do i» He -.--| 8. 1) 9. 3)11, 4] 9, 8/10. 4] 9. 3) 9. 1)..._. BR ial SS OSE ee lowes aR wkd 
Potatoes............-].. do 1. 5} 2.3] 2.9] 2.5) 2.8) 2.41 6.7) 3.7) 53) 93) 67, 87, 60) 347) 247 
_  £o aaa =e _..-}..--| 3. 9/13. 8] 6, 5) 5.9) 69 “ 7. Becse< bs dindad nap ch [ot ---|omn—- | inuad iia 
9, RE do.....|-..-] 5.1] 5.3} 8.4] 7.1) 5.5) 7.4] 5.5).....|..--- ent jean are bismee pan 
Beans, baked _ ___.__. eee _.-=|14. 9}13. 1/13, 0/42, 7/12. 6/12. O 11, 6}..-..|-.--- tins Su | See wee ee 
Corn, canned __....-- a a __.-|16 3)15. 6/15. 4/15, 8|18. 0116, 5/15. 81. es Se) ae hee ae 
Peas, camned_.......- SRR on _..-|17. 8|17. 8{17. 5|18, 0/18, 5/17. 6/17. O}..---]..---|_.--- St ee Teera oe 
Tomatoes, canned._..| (4)....._- _---|1). 5]13. 7 19 clip dlixolee ies secant REA TR ie sired < Se a= cases 
Sugar, granulated. ...| Pound __| 5.4] 9. 7| 6.7|10. 6] 9.9| 7.51 6.6 7.3) 80' 24 5) "83| 30) 22 
tt ore ee ae Se 54. 3170, 4167. 7}69. 2/71. 075. 5'76. 3,77.6), 30, 25, 27; 31) 39! 41) 43 
DORN G. 6 cnsnG~6s-- a "wi 29. 8136. 6/35. 7|38. 0)41. 8/52. 1/51. ea 23; 20} 28 40; 75 71) 64 
eee ae a | eae .~--|19, 5120, 0|19, 7/17. 5)17. 4117. 1/15, 5}...--].....].---.]..-..]..-.. apeeolenge 
Raisins. ..........-- -.-do____.|_..-]31. 3}24. 4}18, 0|15. 6)14. 5}14. 6114. 3]... .]----.].---.|-.---]-----[e0--- sere 
Bananas... ........ Dozen__.|...-}40. 9]36. 1|36, 5/37. 2/37. 4/35. 5 34. OQ]... .|...--]..---]..-..|..---|----- pene 
Oranges__..........-- wh “ERS _._-/44. 4/61. 1150, 2/40. 2/51. 8/52. 6 48, 3|.._.. hist locvaphanoubiodhouiaetes aie 
Weighted food index #|_._....... Fas eS Bek Oe « Be Pe oka 55.0) 41. 0 45.9) 44.1) 53.8 65. oft 
' 15-16 ounce can. 
*$-ounce package. 
'28-ounce package. 
‘No. 2 can. 


' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
Com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the av: 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920 the index numbers included the following articles: S 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, bens, flour, corn meal, 
bees, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea, 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 art: 
of food for which prices have been seoured since 1913, as gee 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in March and April, 1997 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF Foop 


AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FO FOOD Any 
a age R $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN MARCH AN» 
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ag Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


IN TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
. the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 


1926,” and by months for 1926, and for January through April, 1927. 
hese index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
* B commodity for 1913. These wo pric must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
_ 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the fig- 
ures for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 

1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
__@ 1921, the number of food articles has varied, these index numbers 

have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 

_@ period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100.0 are 153.8 for March and 153.6 for April, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 173 som mae more readily 


to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TasLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 


rp RS gee 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY THROUGH 
APRIL, 1927 


~t 


[Average for year 1913=100.0] 


po 12 
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r Sirloin|Round} Rib |Chuckj Plate] Pork| Ba- | But- 
Year and month steak | steak | roast} roast | beef |chops| con | #8™ Milk | ‘ter 





Ribs scans aon 100. 0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100. 0} 100.0} 100. 
tit phbbacssecenena 177. 1) 167.7) 163. 8) 151. 
Ee 154. 3} 147.0) 132. 5) 118. 2 
eee , . 8} 139.4) 123. 1) 105. 
EE ES Se ae , . 2| 143.4) 126.3) 106. 6) 
SpiipbetcKcntesdcie 55. - 6} 145. 5) 130.0) 109. 1 
iii nam oceene 1 . 6| 149. 5) +135. 0} 114.1 
ES SEER y . 6| 153.0} 140. 6) 120.7 


ee TRIE . 0] 151.5} 138.1] 119.8 
vagetn ay ’ 1] 148.0} 138.1} 120.7 
EERE 151.0} 138.1] 120.7 
Soe s 8] 152.5} 139. 4] 121.5 179. 
age 4 . 51 153.5] 140. 6] 120.7 182. 
Re . 154.5] 141.9] 120.7} 200. 0! 190.7 
$32 ae ; 155.1} 141.9 ie 198. 6{ 193.7 
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100. 0; 
183. 0) 
135. 0 
125. 1 
144. 7 
135. 0 
143. 1 
138. 6 


144. 6 
142. 3 
139. 

132. 

130. 5 
131.3) 161.5 
130.8) 161.1 
132.1; 161.5 
137.1; 163.3 
141. 166. 1 
145. 167.0 
154. 169. 2 
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ae ; . 2] 154.5) 141.9) 119. 8} 202. 4) 192. 

a sveniseninds . . 4) 154.5) 142. 5) 120.7) 202. 9) 191. 

sienna A . 2} 152.5) 141.9) 121. 5) 187. 1) 188. 
Sere 152.5) 141.9) 123.1) 177.1) 183.7 


ein wwasee 153.0} 141.9) 124.0) 174.3] 181.1 152. 170.1 

. 153. 5} 141.9) 123. 1) 171. 0} 179. 153. 170. 1 

Rittowgued , . 6 153.5) 142. 3) 123. 1) 174. 3} 179. 3} 210. . 154. 168. 8 
DR Riieniveniaiiatl 156.1; 145. 6) 125. 4 175. 7) 177. 8 210. 8 . 3} 152. 167.9 
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Por index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
Sland Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38-to 51. 
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TaBLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fog ) 












































BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, ANDJANUARY TH ROUGH 
APRIL, 1927—Continued 
, “aly Corn | 4;,., | Pota|c.00-! men long. | All 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour meal Rice tase Sugar; Tea [Coffee | arti. 
leg 1 
baal op : 
t g is 
meg. 4. tO i. 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100, 0 
| RE, BEEP see 2 186. 7 197.4) 205.4) 245.5) 216.7| 200.0) 370.6) 352.7) 134.7) 157 208, 4 
Be Sivndncocenssemelbins 113.9) 147.5) 176.8) 175.8; 150.0) 108.2) 1824) 145.5) 128.1) 121 153, 3 
SPS EE Pres 107.6; 128.7) 155.4) 1545) 130.0) 109.2) 164.7) 132.7) 125.2) 121.1 i4)¢ 
SEES SE SS 7 112. 0} 134.8} 155.4) 142.4) 136.7; 109.2) 170.6; 183.6) 127.8) 121 146. ) 
Bs dew ddeck fo AL 120.3; 138.6) 157.1) 148.5) 156.7) 116.1) 158.8} 167.3) 131.4) 145 145.9 
) RESET NRE Sees FS 147.5) 151.0] 167.9) 184.8] 180.0) 127.6) 213.8] 130.9) 138.8) i792. 7,4 
BEG Giictotenuawdemee tds 138. ‘| 140.6) 167.9) 181.8) 170.0) 133. 5 288. 2} 125.5) 141.0) 17) 0.6 
1926: January -.......- 141.1} 156. 1 167.9} 187.9) 173.3) 133.3) 341. ; 121,8) 139.9; 172.1) 164.3 
February ........- 140. 5| 127.0} 167.9) 190.9) 173.3) 133.3) 335.3) 121.8) 189.9) 172.1) 161.5 
[RRS 138.6) 111.6) 167.9) 187.9) 173.3] 134.5) 329.4) 121. 8} 139.9) 172.1) 150.9 
OS Rae % 136.1) 111.9] 167.9] 184.8] 170.0) 134 5} 394.1) 120.0) 140.3) 171.5) 1624 
POO chert 136.1; 112.8) 167.9) 184.8) 170.0) 134.5) 352.9) 121.8! 140.4) 171 1] 
June_...........--] 143.0} 118.0; 167.9) 184.8) 170.0} 134.5) 204.1) 125.5) 141.4) 171.1) i597 
|) SRST LETart 144.9} 122.0) 167.9} 181.8) 170.0) 134.5) 241.2) 125.5) 141.5) 171.5) 157.9 
p SE ee 143.7) 130.1) 167.9) 181.8) 170.0) 133.3) 211.8 127.3) 141.7) 171.1 1.7 
September._._._-- 141.1; 149.3) 167.9] 175.8} 170.0) 134.5) 229.4) 127.3) 141.5) 171.1) 1595 
October -.......-- 138 6} 1687) 167.9) 172.7] 170.0] 133.3) 223.5) 120.1) 1421) 170 0.0 
November_______- 133.5) 191 3| 167.9 72. 7| 170.0} 129.9} 235.3) 129.1 41.7; 17) 6 
December ~.....-.- 129.1} 189.0) 167.9) 169.7; 170.0) 128 y 235.3) 132.7) 141.4) 170.) 161.8 
1927: January -.-........- 126.6) 162.0) 167.9] 169.7) 170.0) 126.4) 235. 3| 136,4) 142.5) 168.5) 159.3 
February.-.......- 124.1; 128. 1| 167.9} 169.7; 170.0) 124.1) 223.5) 136.4] 142.3) 167.4! 156.0 
| aE 122. 8| 102. é| 167.9} 166.7| 170.0) 124.1) 217.6] 134.5] 142.6) 165.4) 153.3 
Bem i | 120, 9} 98. 3 167.9} 166.7] 170.0} 123.0) 217. 8 132.7} 142.6) 163.8) 153.6 
} | 














1 30 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5) 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities, 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with 
the bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLe 56.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some artic|as 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 
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Table 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAy ARTI 
= ———_—_—= — 
Chicago, Til. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio | Coun 
| | a | | Le 
i Ini Apr. 15—| Apr. 15—| Apr. 15— 
Article sai ee \Mar.|Apr. P }Mar.| Apr. I IMar.! Apr. ADE | 
eb i a rr Ale | 15 | 
1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927) 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 | 913} y996 | 1927 | 1927) we 
| | | aes Bee CR = 
ORE FORD APR oar i | woae were ere * 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.} Cts.| Cis. | Cts. Cts. cts, | Cts. | Cts.| Cts,| | Cis. | 
ENTS. Ea Pound-.-__| 22.3} 43.8) 44.8) 44. 7] 24. 1) 37. 2) 37. 0| 37. 5} 25.0) 37. 6) 39.06) 39.8 Ee 
Round steak_..___________|_.-do_____- | 19.0} 85. 6! 36.0} 35.8} 21.9] 38.3] 33. 7| 34.3] 21.8) 31 4 33, 21 33. § 33.1 
Rib roast____.___.______._|_..do___-__| 19.7) 33.7!) 35. 1] 34.6] 19.9} 29. 7| 30.8] 31.3! 20.0) 27. 5] 23,9} 29. ; | 30. 11 
Chuck roast---...- eo bi Sy same | 15. 4/ 24.9) 25. ‘| 25.3 “s 21.3 22. 6) 23.1) 17. 2| 22.6) 23.4) 24,4) 23. ' 
| ° | oe 
Plate beef____._._-- i ie APY? | 11.4) 14.6) 15.2) 15.1) 13.4] 15.6) 15.8! a 4 18.8} 13.6] 14.1 | 15.4 
Pork chops__..___- ad ae 19. 5| 36.9) 35.4] 35.5! 22. 1) 35.8) 34.3! 34.5} 21.3! 39.3) 37.2! 37.1 
Bacon, diced... POE BK Tine le | 31.4) 52.3 52. 4! 51. 8| 25.7} 44.6) 42.5) 41.7} 27.0) 49. 7| 48.7! 48 ¢ 
Ham, sliceif-............. tae GK 32. 5 §4.1 ih 56.9} 28.2) 53. ‘ *7 55. " 36. 0} 57. : 57. 4| 58,1 
| | | 
ee ee eee | ee do__....| 20. 7| 37.6) 38. 4) — 18. 6, 36.6) 36,1) 38. 1) 21. 5) 36.3) 36.7) 39 
Hens_....__.._....____._..|_..do_..._.| 21.1} 41. 9} 39. 6} 39. 6) 25. 3) 43. 0} 41.2) 42.2) 25.0} 44.3) 39.6 41 
Salmon, canned, red ----._|..-do_..-..|..--. | 38. 6) 35. 7| 34. 6)____- | 37.4) 30. a| 30. 7)-----| 38. 6] 32. 9) 33.1] 
- \ Seas Quart.___. | 8.0) a 14.0) 14.0] 8.0) +f ae 13. * 8.3) 13.7) 13.7) 13.7) 
| | 
Milk, evaporated _ ____- 15-16 oz.can'_____! 10. 9 ee 11/2)... 10.8} 10.9} 10.9}_.-._| 11.2) 11 | 
Butter--_._-.-..._.--....-| Pound__..| 39.0) 47.3) 58.4) 57.7) 41.6) 49. 6) 59.8) 59.3) 42.0) 51.1) 62 
Oleomargarine (all butter |__-do__.-_- wel. | 27. 4 27. ; Sl. din on: 30.1) 27. 8} 27. ee 32.0) 29.9} 29, 
substitutes). | | 
Clee. 2 TS SE ee eo = ee 8 42.0} 41.9 fib as 6.7 aA 23,0) 38.7) 38.7) 38 ; 
aS Se ee a ee | 14. 9} 21.1] 19.1] 18.9] 14.2] 19.0) 16.9} 16.9] 16. 5) 22.5) 20.8) 20,¢ 
Vegetable lard substitute__|__ -do-_--__|__._.| 26.3] 26.7] 26.6)...._| 25.3) 25. 6) 25 ...| 27.2| 26.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ___- | Dozen_....| 22.9} 41.7) 38.8} 35.8) 19. 4) 34.0) 29, 5) 28 j 23.6, 39.9) 3 9 
Sal ee | Pound____| 6.1/ 9.8 9.9} 9.9} 4.8] 9.1) 9.0) 9.0) 5.5) 8.0) 7.8) 7.7 
EEE Se Se Oe ca SP ER 2.7; 5.6; 5.1) 5.0) 3.3) 6.3) 5.8 5.7| 3.1; 6.1) 5 
| SES A EERO ES }..-do...-..] 2.9) 61) 6.8) 6.8) 2.5) 4.1) 4.1) 4.0) 2 7) 5.2) 5.4) 5.4 
4 SEU ls dence ir 84) 8&7 8:6)..._. ae 8.7 8. - ae | 94) 9. 3 
| | 
dd eae | $oz. pkg_-|_....} 10.0} 10.0} 9. 8)..... 10.3; 10.4) 9. 7j.-.-) 11.1) 1 ).( 
Wheat cereal. ___--_-__.._- | 28-oz. pkg.|..... 24. 5) 25.6; 25. 5)-.2..) 24.7) 24.8) 24.8). -_ | 25.3) 20.2 ‘| 
ERR RE aac | Pound.-_.|_.-..| 19.0} 19.3) 19. 6)..._. 18. 3} 18. 5) 18.3)... _| 21.9) 21.9) 21.4 
Ne il i Ede 2 if BR 9.0} 11.7 11. 5) ia 8.8 1. 1] 10. 2! bi 8.5 7 11.2) 11.1 
Beans, navy.............- PON ita 5 9.41 9.4) 9.4)...] 7.9 76 Z.d\--20-| 7.8) 8.5) 34 
of Ne a ae tan ee 1.3) 6.3) 3.4) 3.1) 1.5) 6.4) 3.9 3.9) 1.4) 7.0) 3.9 3.5 
a er Sa RA pe ----| 6.2) 6.1) 7.6)...-.| 6.0) 5.2) 6.9)..... 6.5} 5.3) 6.8) 
A Retail ET Fag OR wpe deol: ole vm oh 6.9) 5.3, | ae 3, . 6) 5 
Beans, baked __._. We Ses: No. 2 can .|_....| 12. 7| 12.9} 12. 7)... 11.0} 10.3) 10.4)..-._] 12.7, 13.1] 13.( 
ES ial Se die ata ._--.} 16.8} 16.7} 16.3}-....} 15. 7] 15. 5) 15. 1j..-.-} 17.3) 16.9) 16.¢ 
Peas, canned....__________|_.-do.-.... _.---} 17-2] 17.4 16. 81.2 17.3| 17.2! 17.01... 17.7 18. 4) 18.2 
Tomatoes, canned _._____- Ny tae od .-e--} 13.8} 13. 5} 13, 8{...-. 12.0) 12.2) 12,4).-...) 13.4) 14.1) - 
Sugar, granulated ________ Pound .... 5.0| 6.4) 7.2) 7.1| 5.0] 67 7. 5, 7.3| 5.2 3o-3 i si 7.6) 
8 eet SS = Bl. 53. 3| 72.3} 72. 6] 73.0} 60.0) 78.6) 77.0! 76. 5| 50.0} 81.6) 81.6. §1.8) 
ll eS et Le 30. 7| 51.6) 49. 5| 48.7} 25.6) 46.4) 44.1) 43. 5) 26.5) 54.1) 53.2) 52.2 
EL Sa a FS --2-.| 1&7} 18. 6) 17. 8}.....] 17.6] 16.5] 18.2)..... “ 15. 8} sa 
EG TEAS Te eee oS ee a«) 15.4). 15.2) 16. 1i..... 15. 0} 14. 1, 14. 3)__.._| 14.6) 14.7 1. 9} 
pi a ia Dozen_____|._.-.| 41. 9| 38. 9) 38. 5!._.-. 36. 5) 35. 5) 35. 5|_-.-_| #10. 0/410. 3) #10. 4) 
, il lia SS EES ls ee --.} 58.1] 51. 6) 53. 3}._._.] 52.0) 40.3) 44. 41. _.._] 57.9) 51.5) 50.3) 
! | 






































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most. of the other cities 
ineluded in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak 
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Taste 56.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 


























































































































= = ====——_=£_=_======= === : ——— — 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, Pig | 
i Unit Apr. 15— Apr.is—| | | 
meee Apr.|Mar.|A pr. . Mar.|A pr. “ Mar.|Apr| 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, T——| 15, lis | 
1926 | 1927 | 1927 1913 | 1926 1927 | 1927 1913 | 1926 1927 | 1927] 
| | | 
| | 
tan aie —|—|_| 
Cis-| Cre Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| oy 
Sirloin steak_..............-.- Pound - ..-.- 33. 2} 34. 3) 35. 4) 25. 5) 37. 4) 37. 6] 38.3) 28.3) 38.0) 35.8) 36.4 
ee SES Rae eae SR Dist des 31. 9} 32. 9) 33. 6) 23.3) 36.1) 36. 2) 37.1) 24. 0) 32.8) 31.3) 31.4 
RS eae SF GO....Line 26. 3) 27.1) 26.8) 17.4) 29.1) 29.1) 29.1) 25.0) 29. 4) 27.9) 974) 
Chuck roast.... .....-.-...-..1....- eT 20. 0} 20.9) 22.1) 16.1) 24.9) 24.7) 24.7] 15.8} 21. 2! 20.4! 20. 
ee ieee Cee do....---| 18. 2} 17.5] 17.5] 12.5] 15.1] 15.7] 15.91 11.4! 13.6) 12.3) 12.4 
oc Eee are Rinitind 36. 3} 35. 1] 35. 1) 21. 7} 36. 0} 33.7) 34. 6) 23.8) 36.7) 35. 8) 35, 4! 
OE SESS eee BS nie 49. 3) 48. 1] 48.1) 29.8) 45.6) 45. 0) 44.1) 26.4) 47.3) 45.8) 45, 4 
ON eae ee ee CRiindand 50. 8 5A. 6 53. 9 3.9 56. 4) 57.1) 57.5 3.0 52. 8) 54.1) 53. 6, 
ey SeOTaO Tee are do.......| 36, 0} 33. 6| 34.3] 19. 0} 40, 0} 40.8) 43. 3) 20. 8| 37. 0] 35.9) 39.9 
OS TNS ee eS do__._._.| 39, 5) 35. 2) 35. 5) 22. 5) 41. 0) 37. 2) 38.3) 22. 0} 41. 2) 39. 0) 3g. 4) 
Salmon, canned, red_._.-...._}.---- "RE 36. 5) 31.3) 30. 5)..__- 36. 1} 32. 9} 33. 3)_____ | 38. 2} 33. 2) 33, 9} 
SEE ae ae ee Quert.....-.- 16. 0} 15. 6 15.6) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0 ’ 12, 5} 22.0) 22.3) 21.7) 
Milk, evaporated__________._- 15-16 oz. can_| 11, 6) 11.4) 11.3|___.. 10. 8| 10.7} 10. 7|____- 12. 2} 11.6) 11.7 
ON EPS ee Pound -....- 47.8) 54.2) 54.1) 39.3) 49.4) 59.9 58. 8| 43.8) 55.0) 60.5) 60,2 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_-.- do.......| 31. 6) 20.4) 28, 2)..... 30. 4) 29. 8} 30. 5)|.___- 31. 5) 30. 5) 30, 
substitutes). } \ 
SNES « asin itn edahb<niedidediadinsiee Oi dies 31. 4| 33, 7| 32.2) 20.8) 36.1) 38. 0) 37.0) 22. 5) 33.7) 33.6) 343 
ticle anni mhpuuiiven cunttinudiawead 22. 5} 19.3) 19. 6) 15.2} 19.0) 17.4) 17.0) 15.7) 23.1) 22.1) 21.6 
Vegetable lard substitute_____|____- a 18. 5) 16. 6} 16. 4/..__. 26. 1) 27.1) 27. 3)_.__- | 24. 5} 21.8 22.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........; Dozen.....- 33, 2} 26. 0} 26. 0) 20,0} 33, 2) 28. 6) 27.9) 27.5) 41.0) 33.3) 33.9 
eg AE aasealll NE ay. Pound...-_- 9.0 88 86) 5.1] 80 81) 8.1) 6.5) 11.0) 11.1 111) 
Sd do dicksaiedhwhatoabe do.....-.} 6.0) 5.3) 5.2) 3.2) 6.0) 5.6) 5.5) 3.8 7.0) 6.5) 64 
0 NE ee do.....--| 3.9} 3.9 40) 25) 4 4.2; 4.1) 2.6) 4.2) 40) 38 
EE eres ay el BE G0.00--- OB. BABS B.T..... 8.1) 8.3) 8.3)..... 9.7) 9.0 9.3) 
i ek PENT M. i 8-oz. pkg---.| 11.8) 11.1) 10.6).__.- 10. 2) 10.1 9.8) albeadl 11.4) 10.5 10.11 
Wement cores) ..........<.4.-.:- 28-02. pkg-.--| 25. 8} 25. 4 25. 4) aaieedill 24. 6} 24.8) 24.8)....- 24. 7) 24. 6! 24.5) 
SR clin atinsmo-ccnh deidien ound ...... 18. 0; 18. 6} 18. 6) secaial 19. 1; 19. 2} 19. 2)....- 20, 0} 18. 6} 19.3 
PE chivnnnindubiqonsenhdibsenbineke Se 10.3) 8.9 ra 9. 2) 11.7) 11.2) 10.7) 6.6) 11.0) 9. 4| 9.4 
i alsa EMA Vee 5S ii Bcideod 9.5) 9.3) 9. 2i..... 7.7; 8.0 8.2... 10.8; 9.6) 96 
0 SSS ane ee ee do......-| 6.44 4.9 48) 1 6.4) 3.1) 3.0; 22) 7.8) 4.4) 42 
| RS a see ee ee ek, Sa Biiindond 7.3 7.0 B. Cds 6.2) 5.3) 7. 5).... 8.3) 7.1) 84 
SR. ckndpodeconsnydpadiieedita a 5.8 ? 5 ae A eS & || Se + ¢ 5.1 
Beans, baked_--........-- <...| No. 2 can..-.| 12.0) 11.2 - ee 10.4; 9.9) 9. 9).... 11. 1} 10.6; 10.5 = 
on eee eee ed PR .seed 16. 2 14. 0) 7m @....4 14 8 14.1) 14. 1/__..- 19. 7! 17. 5} 17.0 ‘wa 
POOS, COMNCG -.. 5 <<. oo. ene em see -0_......-)) 1% oF be GS WB G..... 14. 6} 13. 9) 14. 3)__._- 19. 7} 17.4) 17.1 — 
Tomatoes, canned -..._......- ae “ae 10. 2} 11.3) 11. 0}___.- 11.7} 12. 6} 13. 0)__... 10. 9} 10.9) 10.9 =n 
| 
Sugar, granulated__________._- Pound...__- 6.7) 7.3) 7. i 5.8] 7.0, 7.8 7.6) 5.9) 7.1) 7.7) 7.6 Mmmye 
eh ee SS eR re ae Se Ay do......-} 81. 6} 84. 3| 84.3 00.0 85. 3} 88. 8} 87. 9} GO. 0} 96. 6| 98.3) 98.8 
jE DERG ee Ey do__....-] 45. 5) 42. 6; 42.1) 30.8) 51.1) 40.1) 48.8) 34, 5) 51.3) 49. 2) 48.7 a 
I 66 owt atin pnonirdgedachpald Biswas 16. 7) 14.7} 15. 1)-.... 19, 3) 18. 5) 17. 1)-...- 19. 2 15, 4) 15.9 ‘he 
SN ick oecachc dno ainn apatites do__.....| 14.9) 14.4) 14. 1)/..... 16.3) 14.7) 15. 2)..... 15. 7} 14. 6) 14.6 ms 
ree Dozen... -.. 28. O} 27. 7) 26.2)..... 30, 9} 30, 5} 29, 1)..__- 26. 0} 26. 7| 29.2 " 
AREAS EOFS E o.......| 47.1] 44,8) 44.8]... 49, 0| 45.3 4.3 ial 46. i ad m5 le 
































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Lod 
i ot Apr. 15— Apr. 15— | 
Aste ees Ane. er: Mar.| Apr. P Mar.) Apr. oohe Mar | Apel 
———| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, }——j——] 15. [15 
1913 | 1926 | 197 | 927 | 913 | 1926 | 9927 | 9927) yo13 | 1926 | 1927) 19a 
aa | re ere. oe eee ae 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts. | Cts.| Cr 
Sirloin steak _-.......--.-- Pound - .../ 23. 2) 35. 5} 35. 0) 35. 5| 21. 5) 37. 8) 37. 4) 37.9) 21. 7) 81.7) 31, 4) 33 3 
Round steak_._........... AL BoeeOe 19, 4| 32. 7| 32. 5} 33. 9! 19. 5] 33. 4| 33. 4] 34. O} 19. 5) 28. 4) 28 9) 9 
eee ee ee a a es | 21. 9} 25. 8} 26. 0} 26. 5) 18.0) 28. 1) 28.3) 28, 5} 18. 2) 24.6) 25.1) 26: 
Chuck roast. ............. Rh’ ae | 15. 1} 19.0} 19. 2} 19.9! 15.8) 23. 7| 24.0) 24. 5] 15. 5! 19.6) 20.4! 24 
| 
Plate béef..............--. .--d0__.._.} 12. ol 15.0) 15. 5} 16.3) 11.5] 14.5} 14.7] 14.6] 10.1) 11.7) 13.0 13, 
i... Sree |---do ne es 22. 1! 34. 2) 31.3 31.9) 19. 5| 37.2 34, 2) 34, 2} 18.3] 35.8! 33.5) 33 ¢ 
pT ES, ep aa as Fest on... ee 43. 5) 41.0) 40. 8) 26. 8| 47.5 47.8) 47.7} 25. 0| 49.4) 47.5) 47.4 
Ham, sliced.............-- |...do___...| 27.1) 50.8) 54.0) 55.0) 26.8) we §1. 4) 52.3] 27. 5] 52.4) 52.9) 4 
| i | | 
Lamb, leg of.......-...--- | cag 2 4 21. 2| 38.3! 37. 6| 40. 0) 20.0) 37. 7| 39.0] 41.8] 17.2] 35.0] 34.7 36. 
i Re eee pn, Me, Fog ee eR xe 40. 2} 37. 0] 38. 4] 21. 0} 36. 2 1) 35.5 
Salmon, canned, red__....|...do___.__|_____| 39.3] 32. 8| 33. 1/.._..| 32.1) 33. 4| 33. 3|.___- 39.3} 37. 5] 36.9 
Milk, fresh.............-.- | Quart..... | 10. 0 15.0) 15.0! 15.0] 7.0) 11.0) 11.6) 11.0] 7.0) 11.0) 11.0) 11 
| | 
eee = a | 12.4) 11.0) 11. 2)... 11.2) 32. 0} 12. 1)... 11.7) 1:.6) 116 
i NRE SRS BP" Pound _-_--_} 42.9) 50.8) 57. 5] 56. 7) 38.2) 46.2) 57.5) 57. 1] 38.4) 46.3) 56.0) 5 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do_--_...}...._| 27. 7| 27.0) 25. 6!.___- | 27. 5} 26.4) 26.3)... 28.8) 25.5) 25.3 
substitutes). | | 
le te ae a ---d0_~.-.-| 21.3) 32.3} 34. 1) 33.3) 21.7) 33.8) 35.7) 35.3) 20. 0) 34. 4) 35.5) 26.9) 
i ae hid eek: By Rs | 15. 7| 19.3} 16.1) 15.9} 15 4| 21.6) 18.9) 19. 0] 15. 4) 20.3) 18.3 17g 
Vegetable lard substitutes _|..-do____..|_____| 22.9} 19. 9] 19. 7|____- 6. 7) 26. 7) 26. 7).-.. 27.4) 27.1) 27,2 
Eggs, strictly fresh__..___- Dozen___-| 22.9) 35.1) 28. 4) 28.9 31-2) $4.1) 4 28. 9| 21. 9] 3 3 10. 8 30.34 
| | i 
5 RO ies shea ae Pound-_-...} 6.0} 9.71 9.5; 9.5) 5.6) 9.0) 9.0} 9.0) 5.6! 9.9) 9.0 O49 
ee PRR ORE |...do-_....| 3.6) 6.9) 61! 5.9] 3.1) 5.7) 4.9) 4.9) 29) 5.7 
Corn meal__.............- |__.do._-.-.| 2.0) 3.7] 3.5| 3.6] 3.3) 5.5) 5.6) 5.6) 24) 5.6) : 
Rolled oats... ..........--. 6.00.5 they Re RH BOT = 8.4) 8.4)..... 8.5} 8.1) 8 
| 
Corn flakes _ ...........-_- ssi tte! Se | 11. 1} 10. i eal Me ee | 10.3) 10.1} 9. 8}..-.. 10.7} 10.8) 9.9) 
Wheat cereal...-.-...-.._. 28-02. pkg_|._._. 25. 9| 25. 2| 25. 2\..--.| 24.5) 24.4] 24.4) 25, 9| 25.6) 25.6 
(ee aaa SS Pound. -}_.__- 19. 5| 18. 8; 18. 9)_____| 17.9) 17.5) 17. 5j.__.- | 19,3) 18.9) 18.9) 
Wee Sh 2 ii A eds wong 8.0! 10.8} 8.8) 8.4) 9.0) 11.7) 10.5) 10.3) 9.1) 11 9 10.4 10g 
Beans, navy. .......-..-.. 0 SUR Sy 9.5 a \ | 8.3) 8.0) 8.1)... 9.2) 9.4) 9q 
Potatoes. ......:.......-.. Ra Ewe L6| 7.1) 4.2) 4.5) 12) 5.9) 27) 2.6) O8 5.8) 3.0 3.6 
NE ook Lcceaemntcd ode tte 4 £6 OH ea | 64] 5.3) 7.5)... 61) 5.7| 7.6 
Cabbage. ................- 2.GD..-csfaunc] RE 3.8) 4.3). | 7.5) 5.0) 4.9)... ee 1.6) 5.) 
Beans, baked_..........-.} No.2can__|____- 11.9} 11.3} 11. 2/...__ | 21.1) 11.1} 21. 1)...2. 13,1} 12.1) 123 
Corn, canned _-...........- Ba RI Wh 16. 4] 14. 5) 14. 0)_____ 16. 1) 15. 5) 15. 1),.... 15.3} 14. 2| 14.5) 
Peas, canned__....._____- RS Bish Bet 18. 1] 15.2) 14.8)_____ 16. 6| 15. 5| 15. 6|____- 15. 7| 14.3) 14.6 
Tomatoes, canned_-......|...do_--.../..2.- 11.0} 9.7! 10.0)_.._- 13.3) 13.6) 13.4)... .. 14.3 13.8 7 
Sugar, granulated.....___- Pound.___| 5.3) 6.8) 7.2) 7.2 5.3) 6.3) 7.2]. 7.0) 5.6 6.8! 7.5) 7.5) 
nh CERCA Ss ..-do___.__| 63. 8| 96, 9] 99. 4) 99. 4] 50.0) 71.4) 71.2) 70.7) 45.0) 63. 2) 60.3) 60.0 
Ooffee. .....-.--.-....---- -.-d0__-._.| 27. 5| 51. 6} 48. 1) 47. 7) 27. 5) 47. 0] 43.3) 42. 5| 30.8 BA. 52. 3| 52.3 
BR 2" F Se Seer SAE 17. 6} 15.0) 14..4/..... 17. 2| 15.6] 15. 4)..... 17.3) 15.4) 15.5 
EY GS SR Bs BRET Le. 15. 8} 14, 6| 14. 7}...-. 14. 8} 14. 6) 14. 6)_....) 15.4) 14.8 18 
Bananas. ...........---..- SEE SU 29,0) 28.1) 28, 2)._._. 79, 8) 29. 6) 29, 2)... 2 11.0)? 12.07 114) 
eS Pee ae Bi Ree PCR 52. 1] 34. 8] 39. 4]... _- 50. 1) 47.9) 47.3)...2. way ee 
1 Whole. 1 Per pound. 
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Tasix 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINGIPAy ART! 
——— cee 
= Phi 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, M!. 
_ ee _ 
Article Unit | Apr. 15— Sa ae ?- 
ni Apr. |MarjApr.| “P* * Mar. | Apr. | Apr.) Mar.| Ape Lie 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 45, | 45, | 15, | 15, . 
? 1997 | 
1926 san tae 1913 | 1008 | 2927 | 1927 - 1927 | 1927 | | 
Pe ee ee Ee = ——E ‘ ae — 
! ——e 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | tr 
Sirloin steak... ...0. 0. 5. Pound______ 40. 2} 40.0) 41.2) 24.7) 86.3) 37.0; 37.8) 34.0) 35.5) 364 95,2 
Round’steak_...............). do.______| 34. 1] 34.2] 34.9) 20.8] 83.3] 33.8) 35.1) 33.1) 22.9) 249 2 4 
iP eee i as os BEBE do_______| 32.3] 31.2) 32.9] 17.1) 26.2) 26.0) 26.1) 24.2) 25.5) 954 11.3 
Cinagk spent. do______-| 24.0) 23.3) 24.1) 15.4) 21.5) 22.1) 22.2) 20.7) 21.5 a3) 
| 0 
ES: RE: Ls 16.0) 16.2) 15.4) 10.4) 12.4) 13.2) 12.9) 13.6) 14.3) 14] -y 
Pork chops___.__.-------___- -do._..._.| 36.4} 35.5) 36.5| 20.4) 36.7) 35.2) 35.11 35.21 33.7) 344 —¥ 
TS RTE SE a ___.do.....__| 44.8) 43.5) 45.7) 28.0) 52.1 50. 6) 50.7) 49.3) 50.4) ing 30.7 
Er ae re _....do____._.} 48. 1) 46. 5} 50.5) 29.0) 56.6) 58.2) 58.2) 52. " 57.7) 55.0 
Lamb, leg of..----2.--.-. |. we fo oe 39.5| 40.0] 42.5) 17.5] 37.4 de 38.5] 36.9] 38.6 «dM |; 
Ne ee ON eS ee ee i. is. ae 41.4; 39.4) 38.8) 19.8) 35.7) 32.9) 33.4) 36.5) 35.9) 35.4 
Salmon, canned, rei_______- kee” ~ ae 37.71 83. 7| 33. 1).....-. 38.8) 35.4) 35.1) 38.4) 35.1) 344 et 
ees 2 Quart_______ 17. 5) 17. 5 ry 8 11.1) 113) 10.3 I 13.0} 12.7 
Milk, evaporated __....__.__ 15-1602. can_| 11.1) 11 2 11. 2)._.... 11.9) 21.7) 11.7) 1.8 11.3 13 ve 
a a SS rae Latino Pound _____. | 54.6) 59.9) 61.0) 38.8] 47.6) 55.8) 55.5) 45.5] 56.9 166 ; 
Oleomargarine (all butter;  __ do._.....| 20. S| 28.1) 28.3)...... 30.4, 26.1) 26.3) 20.7) 28.4) 21 ee 
substitutes) . | | 
| } 
Se Se ere PTET rae 33. 4) 34.8| 35.2) 22.5) 35.7) 37.0} 36.1 34. 7| 7.5| 36 » 
(Oe CRE TSE 1m i hens 20.8) 18.6) 18.8 17.3) 24.0) 21.8) 21.2) 22.1) 19.5) 194 L 
Vegetable lard substitute_._.|. ee ae 22.1) 21.7) 21. 4)...___ 27.9; 26.6) 25.9) 27.0) 27.1) 27.1 m 
Eggs, strictly fresh _..._..._- Dozen_...._.| 38. 7] 34.0) 33.3) 20.5) 33.2) 23.9) 28.5) 2 27.8) 27.5 
| 
ED Sew othsithoakiniin «tibial Pound______ 95) 9.9 99) 5.2) 10.1) 10.1 4 10.1) 10.0; 104 f 
GREE ee Oe: o.______| 63} 5.8) 5&7] 2 5.44 461 46 60) 54) 53 2 
Copmeemeel.. 5... sd a eh 4.4, 43) 44) 23) 49) 48) 48 49) 48) 47 
Rolled oats.................. Ar I ey 8.4, 9.1) &6l.._.- 10.8) 102) W289 By Bs pe 
Corn flakes_._.............-- 8-oz. pkg____| 10.4] 10.3) 9.8)...... 12.5) 12.2) 11.5) 11.8) 11.3) 078 
Wheat cereal... _- 28-02. pkg_..| 23.9] 24.3) 24.3).._... 28.3) 28.0) 28.0; 25.3) 26.3) 263 rt 
ed A EE mand _ 19. 1) 19.3) 19. 1)...._- 21.1) 21.2) 21.2) 20.6) 18.7) 187 wy 
__, ee CS AE RR IA do......-| 12.1] 11.6) 11.6) 85 11.6, 110) 11,0) 117} 117) 1164 
Beans, pavy__.....__..__.._. | aids "ee 8.1) 83) Bl...) O29 100 9.8 8.7 8.6) 8.7 s 
SC STE ES Lot «ae 7.0; 4.2) 42 3} 62 3.7) 8.6 59) 3.2 3.2 
Aen si-d~onnnantiaeatl Sb a ERS 6.7| 64) 7.4)...... 6.0 6.7) 87) 65) 66 89 = 
GRA 6 deccalancncheoes a 5 me * eh iia 6.8) 5.1) 6.0)......) 7.2) 51) 5.0) 7.4) 5.6 58 a 
| 
Beans, baked_.......__...._| No. 2can__.| 98] 9.7) 9.7/...... 13.7) 13.2) 13.4) 21.9) 11.1) 1 ot 
Corn, canned.........._-._-|_ do... 15.3] 14.6) 14.9)_..__. 15.9} 16.2) 16.0) 15.6) 16.2 15. r 
Peas, canned... ....-.-....--4_ 1. "* nee 19.8) 19.5) 19.3)_....- 16.7) 15.3) 15.7| 18.3) 17.2) 17. re 
Tomatoes, canned____..__.__|_ ae..i.... 10.3} 9.9) 9.8)_....- 14.3) 13.2) 13.1) 14.8) 12.5) 12 : 
| 
Bugar, granulated__..._.____ Pound __.__- 6.9 7.0| 7.0 5&8 7.1) 7.9) 7. 7.3) 8.4 8 . 
° tea rae STE Pe: do._.__.- 93.2) 93.2, 56.0} 80.3) 79.4) 79.7) 65.1) 71.7) 71 9: 
Al, «13 icbnannatulli th thu ~<a 50.3) 50.2) 48.8) 30.0) 57.3) 53.6) 53.8) 51.9) 50.5) 49 
id einai are MaRS epee ae.1...< 16. 1) 15.1) 15.3|--...- 17.6| 16.3) 16.1) 20.2) 17.8 16 Pe 
aaa re do......| 13.9] 14.4) 14.3] 16. 15.6 15.6) 15.3) 14.5) 14 * 
pS TR: Dozen____.__| 33.8) 33.0) 32.8)... 311.4) 921, 7,911.3) 29.9) 911.1) 510 P* 
Ueneges.....j....-,,--...-----b}.--0s Svediieon 51. 7] 46. 7) 48. 3|-.--.- 47.8) 49. i 47.6) 48.8) 52.7) 4 oe 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak, 
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8 Per pound. 
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ART’ 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Richmond, Va. —" St. Louis, Mo. 
Article Unit ee r. 
Apr. 15— | Mar. Apr. |Apr. |Mar.|Apr. | APF-15— lyr... 5, 
debe Gith 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |— —! 15, 6 
"7 7 MOF 7 Q9"7 Q97 | +06 
1913 | 1926 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 a 1913 | 1926 1927 
_ 
or a eS i a 0 se ee ae ae ce Cae A ae | 18. 
Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cis. cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts é 
Sirloin steak.................- Pound .____- 21. 8} 39. 3} 40. 0} 40.2) 41. 2} 40. 6} 40. 6! 23.4) 36. 3] ; 
Seti eee ee do___.-.-} 19. 6} 34.9} 35.4] 35.9] 33.9) 33. 7) 34.0 21.4) 34.1] 35.3 
Oe Ba ae BEE doi: 18. 9} 31. 5} 32.2) 32. 6} 30: 6} 30. 6) 30. 6] 19. 1] 30.1! 30. | 
OBIE BIRT ce dnnccctpanp ane | Be oF SE 15, 3} 23. 3}. 23, 7). 23. 5 24.1) 24, 2) 24, 5) 14. 7) 20. 5) 21.8) 2 
ng , BEE Zi OF LPS Gos! 8. | 42. d 16. 3} 16.3! 17.0] 13. 7| 13.8} 13.9] 10.9) 13.9) 15.2) 45, 5. 
edi: Cildes 2. i. 2 oe) ae Qo... | 21.2) 38.7! 35, 6) 36.4) 40.4) 38. 6] 39. 5] 18.8) 35.8) 32. 3) 376 48 
Bacon, sliced -............___- 11. do_......| 24.4) 44. 6| 45.3) 44.0) 44.1) 44.4) 43. 8} 24.3] 44.9] 43.6) 43 49. 
SS RD RE AORAT et wae 1 ee %.7 45.1) 46.4] 45.9) 53.8) 56.5) 56. 5] 25.7) 51.7) 52.7) 53.7 - 
| » 
Lamb, Jeg of..............--.- | bP a. Go a 19. 7} 45.6} 43. 8| 45. 7| 38. 5| 38.4] 40.2} 17.3) 36. 4) ; | ie | 35. 
SF a Se as BE il ) ae 22.1) 42. 2} 37. 6| 38.3] 44.8) 42.0] 42.3) 19.1) 38.8) 36. 7| 38 5 37. 
Salmon, canned, red_.........|.-__do__...--|..--- | 36.8} 33. 6! 33.9) 37. 5| 30.8) 30. 7|-.-_- 39.9) 34.6) 93.7 ll. 
EO ee SE Seer ee go Fae 10.0} 14.0) 14,0) 14.0) 12. 5) 12,5) 12.5) 8.0) 13.0) : 
Milk, evaporated_.__......._- | 15-16 0z. can_|_- i 12. 6 12. 5} 12. 5) 11.6) 11.7) 11. 4)----- 10. 5 . 3} 10.5 5. 
se ak RS ER | Pound. -...- 44.2) 58.1) 61.9} 62.3) 51.0) 59. 5] 58.9) 38.8] 51.7) 61.6) 60. i 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_____ do._.....}-.---| 31.9} 3]. 7] 31. 3} 30.9) 30.1} 29. 6j-.-.- 28. 5; 26.9 
substitutes). 34. 
ENE ee Ste do__..---| 22.3} 36.1) 36.9} 36.7] 37.6, 37.1) 36.8] 19.3} 33. 4) 20 
EE EE VE Sats ey PBs 15.0} 21.1] 18. 5| 18.3} 20. 5} 18.1) 17. 9} 13.8) 16.9) 27 
Vegetable lard substitute_____ oh. ' wer ..---| 25. 9} 25, 8! 25. 8| 23: 7] 25.0) 24. 1)..--- 25. 9} 2: 34 
Eggs, strictly fresh..:.......-- Dozen____--- 21.4) 37.8} 30.9) 30.9} 38.1) 34.3] 30.8] 19.4] 35.0) 2 i 
Se ee ee Sa Pound. .__-- 5.3; 9.5) 9.3) 94) 89 9.0) 90) 56 9.8) 6 
haath dduabninedadscat 3. do___.- 3.3) 6.1) 5.6 55 5D 5.4) 5.3) 29 5.8 5 
OS Ee ae ae tdi do_._.. 2.0; 4.8) 4.51 4.64 6.3) 5.4) 5.6) 21) 4.3 9 
Rolled oats.............-..... |-.---o....-.-}.--.-| 9.0} 8&9 8.7} 91) 94) @2)-_. 8. 7| : 
Comm Bakes... .. se 8-oz. pkg----|_.-.-| 11. 1] 10.9} 10.0} 10.3] 10.3 + To 10. 3) ae 
Wheat cereal ee 28-0z. pkg--_-|____- | 25.4) 25, 6) 25. 6} 25.2) 24. 6) 25.0)..-.-| 24.3) : ie 
a Sti Pound. ..... .---| 20.4) 20.4] 20.4] 22. 5! 19. 7) 19. 7|.--.- 20. 9) li 
MM Sahin diel cilnenedbtioda ~----G0_....--]| 98) 18.2) 12.1) 12.1) 11.3) 10.7] 10.4) 8.3) 12.1) , 
Beans, navy--.....---....-... |..---d0.......].....| 9.0} 8.7] 8.6} 9.3) 8.9) 8&6...) 7.6) : 
TE RT Ee aa @o.f.ii.: 1.7) 7.9) 4.5) 4.6 6.41 25) 24) 1.2) 6.4) 
Gates: .. 3... KA Bw ae .---| 7.5] 641 7.7) 511 4.81 5&6... 6.0) | 
ES | ee ee ees ae | 8.9) 6&5) 6.8) 8.3) 4.3) 6.2)..... 5.4 , 
Beans, baked_._........-.___- No. 2 can... |i... ' 10.1} 10.1] 10.1] 10.5) 20.1) 10. 5)---.- 10. 6) 1 
Com, etaes... « id. SS OE 15. 3; 15. 2] 15.3) 16.4) 15. 5) 15. 3)---.- 16.0) i 
Pons, catimed .2............-2./..... Ob......dd is 20. 1} 20. 2} 20.0! 18.4] 18.1) 16.4)..-.- 17.1! 1 
Tomatoes, canned -_........--|_.... eee «eee 10. 0; 10.4) 10.4) 18.4) 18.2) 13. 5).....) 11.4) | 
Sugar, granulated_._......._-- Pound .____- J 6.6; 7.2) 7.1) 6.1] 7.0) 6.91 4.9) 6, | 6 
WR OL... odds SK LSP. @.5 Ae 56.0} 88.1] 91.3] 92.1) 66.9) 68. 7} 69.8) 55.0} 73.0) 5 
ERE RTE ae WS @0. 2 5c 26.8) 49. 6| 46.8) 46.9) 48. 5} 47.2) 45. 5) 24,3) 47. 9) 1 
eS ee ee Fe Od... cui. | 18.1} 16. 2) 15.0) 17.2) 15.9) 16.6)... 19. 0) 
| 
Beal, thi... 43.8) SE Oa. ....ibenbe 14.4} 14.3] 14.3) 14.1) 14.4] 14.6-___- 14. 7| *] 
Dames. ...846 2.2L Dozen: ....6 eis. 36. 4) 37. 3) 37.5! 37.7) 36.4] 35.0).___- 32.1 ‘ 
i ES ed “Hse y GRRE | BPN 54.2 41.3) 45.0) 51.2] 48.7) 49.6._-.- 50. 0) i 
1 No, 244 can, 3 Per pound, 
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Taste 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 5 TABLE 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued Ov] 
i 
— — = ———— — —---—— —— —= = 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. | Washington, D. ¢ 
| ‘ Tt _ a, 
Article Unit Apr. 15— | war Apr.| Apr. | Mar.| Apr. Apr. 15— Mar.| Apr 
—_——; 1, | 1 | 16 | 16 | 1 1-7 —| Is, | 5, 
ees hes ee 
Cts.| Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cy ee 
Sirloin steak -..........- Pound -____-- 22.6, 33.4) 33.5) 34.5) 34.9) 36.3) 36.3) 27.3) 45.5) 46.4) 46 9 Atlan 
Round steak ...........-}....- ows 20.6; 28.7) 29.4) 31.1) 34.4) 35.8) 35.8) 24.1) 38.7) 39.0) 393 Baltir 
pS ARLE RNS KBE i: 18.6 27.4) 27.8) 28.9) 24.1) 23.6) 24.8) 22.0) 34.8) 34.0) 344 TM pirmi 
Chuck roast............- See bee 15.6; 19.2) 20.0) 21.1) 21.8) 21.6) 22.0) 17.4) 24.3) 24.8) 25 5 Rosto 
| ee oar Big uns 1.7] 14.9 15.4) 16.3) 187} 14.4) 15.0) 11.7) 13.7] 13.9 13.9 bas 
ee Ss oe ev betes PN oan | 24.4) 40.7) 39.5) 39.7) 34.7) 32.7) 32.9) 22.8) 41.8) 38.6 39.4 Buia 
| I SEP Na 31. 3) 57.3 57. 5) 57.7} 46.8 47.9 48.3 26. 5} 48.0) 47.4) 45,8 Butte 
PN EEGABIS BS Mo. 30.0) 59.3 ania 61.8 51.4) 53.8) 53.8} 29.0) 59. 2 58.1) 58,3 Charl 
Pe EP Me el Oe He la alt | 20.4} 36.3) 37.0) 37.3} 38.1) 40.6 41.1) 23.3) 40.7| 39.9 412 Mi cine! 
ni ae Al a ti eed | 24.0) 35.8) 35.5) 35.4) 37.4) 36.2) 36.4) 22.8) 44.2) 41.5) 415 
Salmon, canned, red_.._}....-do_...-.-|--.-.| 37.9 35.0) 35.2) 41.1) 35.3) 36.4)... | 38. 1) 30. 7) 30.6 Cleve 
Milk, fresh_...._....___- Quart ______- | 8.6, 12.7) 12.0) 120 125 144 144) 90) 15.0) 15.0 150 Ti Colu 
| lla 
Milk, evaporated _______| 15-16 oz. cam_|__-__- 10.6; 10.6) 10.6 11.8) 11.7) 11.6)..-.- 11.8) 12.1) 12.9 a 
Butter__...__.. ET: og Pound. .___- | 40.0} 50.5, 56.7] 53.0) 48.6) 59.4) 57.8) 43.3) 53.7) 62.5, 61 Detre 
Oleomargarine (all but- |__..- do_.....-|..-..} 31.1] 28.3) 28.2] 30.4) 28.7) 28.7|.....) 31.3) 30.6) 29.7 
ter substitutes). | Fall | 
ae aS RE do_.....-| 21.6, 36.5) 34.9) 34.7) 36.4) 38.2) 36.8! 23.5) 38.9) 40.1) 403 Hi Hous 
Se ee ie. con. | 17.7} 24.1) 21.1) 20.7} 20.8) 19.1) 191) 14.7) 20.5) 17.4) 17 India 
Vegetable lard substitute|._...do_...-..'-.-.-| 28.7) 27.2) 27.2) 28.0) 28.1) 27.5)-.-..) 25.1) 25.1) 247 Jacks 
Eggs, strietly fresh_____- Dozen......- 25.0; 34.5) 34.2) 32.3) 33.5) 29.1 28. 6 22. 6) 39. 5) 35.3) 34.9 Kans 
SS ree a Pound....-| 5.5, 97) 97 97) 10.1) 101) 10 1} 6&6 8.1) 9.1) 91 Litth 
Rl al aR ae Ved |} 30 52 48 49 62 57) 86 37) 66 5.3 5.7 Mtoe, 
eres ee vgle rw do__......; 3.0 50 53) &7 Si) 4.90 46 25 5.2) 5.2 51 oui 
Rolled oats.............- wt do.......|.-.--| 9.0) 92 9.3 9.8} 10.2) 10.1)... 9.2 9.2 62 Ti Man 
Coe... 23.0 8-oz. pkg-_-.-.-|_---- oe 11.5) 10.5, 11.9) 11.2) 10.8 ..... | 10.6) 10.5) 9.8 Men 
Wheat cereal. 28-02. pkg_-.|..-.-| 27.2 27.4) 27.4) 27.1 26.51 26.9)... 24.8) 24.6) 24.4 a 
Macaroni_..___________- Pound ____._|__..- 18.3) 18.1} 18.1) 19.1) 19.0) 19.0)___._] 23.7) 23.2 23 de 
| A — do_.....- 7.7, 12.9 12.0) 121) 11.4) 10.9 10 y 9.4 13.0) 12. i! 11.6 tT 
eee ee... cae ae ap ee Gee > le Oe ee ee fe ee” 6S Oey 
Si RRS AL do--| 0.8 53 30 21) &6 3.6) 3.5) 15 7.9) 3.9 4.2 ] 
ie ERSTE BF ME do____._- Saeed 5. 5.7, 7.0, 5&5} 6.1) OO.-} 64) 53 6.5 
Rh cS OE: do.-....|----- 7.3 5.41 66 7.2 50 6.2)...- 7.8. 5.7) 54 Basch 
Beans, baked_.._....._- No.2 can ___|_..._} 13.9 12.4) 121) 11.1) 10.6; 10.8}_.._} 10.5] 10.3 0.1 Himo 
Corn, canned __________- Ae RE) Rees 18.9) 17.6) 17.0) 15.7) 15.0) 15.3)-.---) 15.7] 15.7 132 
eas, canned_.____....-- vey do____._- — 20.4; 19.0} 19.2) 17.3! 16.2) 16.2}... 16.8} 26.6 17.2 Bei 
Tomatoes, canned___...- heed ol a, TS Bia 117.8,117.2) 13.6 13.9 13.9)_...- 10. 4/ 10.9) 10.2 4] 
Sugar, granulated _______ Pound -_-____- 5.9 6.9) 6.8) 7. 7.2 8.01 7.9) 4.9 6.5) 7.2) 69 
, ee an airmen aaa tart cel | 50.0 78.0) 76.5) 76.3) 78.6 81.9} 83.5) 57.5) 89.2) 93.5 925 gamers 
PRE SE 75 , | 28.0) 52. 2 50.7) 49.6) 53.4) 52.4) 51.4) 28.8) 48.3) 45.0 453 Bing 
ares HSPs SS SES 4) i4. 13. 16.8 15.4) 15.1/....- 18. 2} 16. 6 16.1 
Fld neboe Rd oc ne do._..-|..-.-| 14.8 14.0, 138] 155 15.4) 185)-...- 14.5, 14.2 14.2 BB 
MIL. San tncsocsoathe Dozen_____-|---_-| 913. 5 213.3) 211.2} 2798) 279.6) 29. 5)..__- 36. 1) 33.4) 331 BD) 
irs dn-ogubecesice — do....---|--.-4 60.1) 47.8) 47.7) 54.8 50.8) 62.6).....| 58.7) 44. y 47.4 5 
! ae 1 
1 No. 24% can. ’ Per pound. M 


Changes in Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


“TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food! in April, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1926, and in March, 1927. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau = 
at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 





1 For list of articles see note P 


5, p. 169. Nt 

3 The consumption figures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city wore ' 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 

month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. * 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1927, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1927, AND APRIL, 1926, AND WITH THE 



































=e] ; 

" Percentage de- | Percentage de- 

Percent-| crease, April, Percent-| crease, April, 
= “* —— compared | a nn aa compared 
crease, with— } ’ with— 
City : Apri, City April 
, com , com- 
pared : pared M: 
with 1913] ADT, | March, | with 1913 Abtil, | March, 

atlanta..--.....--- 58.1 4.9 10.4 || Minneapolis... _._- 51.6 7.3 10.9 
Baltimore...--.---. 58.7 5.8 O23 BD MOD icicesssen-|-cadaiavcs 4.7 j 0.3 
lee wail 10. td eee Re: deow Eleven ILL m7] | 48 13 
Ret 2. ; .9} 00 || New Haven_.._...- : : 
pe a es eee 5.5 0.4 || New Orleans___._-- 53. 5 3.0 0.3 
RUBIO: a -snnse ss +s 56. 0 7.8 0.3 || New York...---... 57.9 5.2 10.5 
RR ieee | iiaiemaabet on 5 4.1 Oe Oe oe I en Lett cits atten clinaiiied 3.6 11.2 
Charleston, 8. C ._- 56. 6 -? ie — pies Odl- 50. 6 oo 1 
J =a 62.4 ‘ " TEE EE LSS Te § \ 
Cincinnati....-...- 54.9 4.8 ‘0.1 || Philadelphia -----" B05 4.6 11.2 
Cleveland.........- 52. 2 7.3 0. 4 || Sas ca 55. 4 : 6 . 
a ere 5.3 10.8 NG BOR cite cctisscn’ - . 
De eel ts. 51.7 1.7 10.2 | Portland, Oreg_---_- 37.0 2.9 10.4 
Denver... <255..... 38. 8 5.6 10.2 || Providence__._..._- 53.9 *” 6.6 10.5 
Sn 60.3 7.2 10.1 || Richmond...--.... 61. 6 6.8 10.8 
Fall River. ........ 49.4 6.6 EEE Ee GN he 7.9 0.7 
Houston - noes Saat et S : . ; 39 —_ Fee Ae 57.4 . : : . . 
Indianapolis... .__- 47.4 ; ; ie JGE, aieclarenere wine elered ; ‘ 
Jackson ville_.....__ 48. 6 7.8 0.4 || Salt Lake City ba head 32. 4 2.3 10.3 
Kansas City......- 49.7 7.4 0.1 || San Francisco.....- 43.7 3.1 0.8 
Little Rock ......_. 46.8 4.4 0 0@ Gevenneh..........|....-salss 5.3 10.1 
Los Angeles... .... 41.0 3.9 0.9 |} Seranton_.........- 58.7 5.3 0.1 
tte TY, SR 50. 2 3. : 1 . Seat eiaid, tii eae 43.1 ° : : . : 
Manebester........ 50.0 5. ‘ pushed, Tit. . ...)..c0-sabse , 
Memphis.......... 43.9 6.9 10.8 || Washington, D. C.- 59. 9 6.1 0.0 
Milwaukee........- 52.7 l 8.1 0.0 

















! Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all 
schedules for each city included in the average prices. For the 
month of April 99.0 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices 
in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 
41 cities had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is coop- 
erating with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be 
included in the city averages: Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, 
Scranton, Seattle, and ae ens Til. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in April, 1927: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR APRIL, 1927 























Geographic division 
Item United 
States North South North South Western 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | ™ & 
Percentage of reports received_..........- 99.0 99. 0 98.0 100. 0 99.0 99.0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received. ....... 41 10 5 4 6 6 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * A 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op % 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, April 15, 1926, and March 15 * 
and April 15, 1927, for the United States and for each of the 
cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extrg a 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are ” 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales D 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. D 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 

USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1926, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 

15, 19 
——————_—_—— ——— ~ — -—-- ——— -—-- —— = — — F 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal | —. E 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar. 15 | Apr. 15 

r 
United States: | J 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove— I 
Average price__........______ $7.99 87. 46 $15. 54 $15. 60 $14.4 
Index (1913=100)_.___._._...- 103, 4 96. 6 201.2. 201, 9 193.4 
Chestnut— 
Average price. _............_. $8. 15 $7. 68 $15. 37 | $15, 36 $14. 61 
Index (1913=100)......._..._- 103. 0 97.0 194, 2, 194. 0 134.6 I 

Bitu minous— 
a $5, 48 $5. 39 $9. 11 $9. 74 $8.3 
Index (1913=10)...._............ 100, 8 99,2 167.6 179.3 162.6 ; 

Atlanta, Ga.: | 

ee Se ee eae ae Cee $5. 88 $4. 83 $7. 37 $8. 62 $7.37 I 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— I 

ear: AAS 17.70 17,24 1 16. 00 1 16.00 115.25 
Chestnut......... pe bs eA en dee 17.93 17.49 115. 50 115. 50 1 14. 50 

EP SS ee ee es PT les at re ee 7.71 8.32 8. 18 
Birmingham, Aia.: (vq 

iat. . 1. isi 5: 4.22 4. 01 6.92 7.98 6.98 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Spa ep pe Els Tre 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 50 15.75 
a 8. 25 7.75 15. 75 16, 25 15. 0 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ag a Saba! 5 SR CSS BE Ee ce il TE Rig Sh tpn gall 15. 00 15. 75 14.63 
ING 6 sk in db care nhs «6564s Serbia snl ddbdbebieed a 15. 00 15, 75 14. 68 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i ARE SE NT 6.75 6. 54 13.78 13. 74 13.42 
One eee te 6. 99 6, 80 13. 44 13. 37 13, 2 
Butte, Mont.: 

EO AE Reheat yD wie: TS, + Se TEASER, ep a 11. 04 10. 93 10.8 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

On | eae et ae eer 16.75 16.75 11,00 11.00 11.0 
Chicago, Il.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

idk, elite ttn tadtanemdiaimabaeis 8. 00 7. 80 16. 86 17. 00 16,3 
IIT ccc serh onahtiinena Mactan 8. 25 8.05 16. 69 16. 80 15,75 

,  RRERE SOI Bad 4. 97 4.65 8. 39 9. 31 8. 89 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

WOOD. csi Sei cttiuiealt 2... 3. 50 3. 38 6. 53 6.8 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

RE a eae ees eee 7.50 7. 25 14. 75 15. 45 15, 00 
| SG A FE RENT Lai 7.75 7.50 14.75 14. 95 14. 50 
A RR TERT 4.14 4.14 8. 48 9. 40 8. 6 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


© Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
Since June, 1990, these pelees have been oovused-end publiibed nientily. . 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 


15, 1927—Continued 


1926, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 






































1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar, 15 Apr. 15 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous. --.......... Sguis 62 Lee Swe ot le Pa eae Nee $6. 59 $7. 62 $6. 68 
Dallas, Tex.: 
ArkaDsas anthracite— 
Pa wise so wnrictecbbacoccapsdednsfeeccestdecnslecosoresece= 15, 33 16. 00 16. 00 
ea. 3 concdciiedendatecondigdal $8. 25 $7. 21 12. 39 13, 22 13, 13 
Denver, Colo.: 
Celorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 8. 88 9. 00 15. 00 16. 00 15. 80 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed... ............ 8. 50 8. 50 15. 06 16. 50 16.15 
| RRC TS 5.8 SP ARR 5, 25 4. 88 8. 83 10. 73 9. 08 
Detroit, Mich.: 
I ennsylvania anthracite— 
BA ABBR at ib. a SE 8. 00 7.45 16. 42 16. 00 15. 83 
Eee TORR a wr aE eS 8. 25 7. 65 16. 42 15. 58 15. 33 
Bituminous... ........<as asnpinrbedawe 5. 20 5. 20 10. 45 9.78 9. 57 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
I ea AEE 8. 25 7.43 16. 75 16. 75 16. 25 
eS Ses oe sahleluad tetiNiisiepeadelatiinltonse 8. 25 7.61 16. 25 16. 25 15. 75 
Houston, Tex.: 
NS OLS eae soiniilciioes eipllilaidaaninkkatidinis Nested caabiedl 11. 50 13. 50 11, 40 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
NE, oc nnredeltcsibbamenccindaiouinds 38,1 3.70 7.01 7.41 6. 90 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous Roe ae se See 7. 50 7.00 14. 00 14, 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
REE °C eee Lee ee ae See So ee 13. 90 14. 50 12. 90 
ke aS SRR: BIRO. Sad peel SNE aR 15. 50 15. 83 14. 67 
DIODE... 5c ctdccccgsroccnenncsess 4.39 3. 94 7.97 7.73 7. 65 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Ts ER Ee ee es Ce ee See ete 14. 00 14.00 14. 00 
FE ee = catia debiainnodinel 6. 00 5. 33 10. 60 10. 90 10. 70 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
SNE... cnoncskoebaoe’ ecelhiciites 13, 52 12, 50 15, 04 16. 50 16. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous. __......... + See «| 4, 20 4.00 6. 37 7. 82 6.15 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
ERR a7 ERE ONS FS 10. 00 8. 50 17.00 17. 50 16. 50 
rs RS TR Ee 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 17. 50 16. 25 
Memphis, Tenn 
RSE aa are eS 24,34 24,22 7.84 8. 80 8. 72 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ES alae: SERIES: CE 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 80 16. 15 
DE ctcodsUdeuboncnnalobenian 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 16. 65 15. 70 
SS RE SIE RE FOSS 6. 25 6.71 11, 42 10. 56 9. 32 
Minneapolis, Min 
Poukertvanie enthensites 
ils vasimnedegwicn dbmbbcebseuseel 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 17. 92 17. 65 
OSES SENATE: BE 9. 50 9. 30 18. 04 17. 65 17. 20 
PION... . .oncousdebbuceooesabudiie 5. 89 5.79 11.19 11.72 10.91 
Mobile, Ala.: 
EEE CREME Fron OS ge ew 9. 31 9. 92 9. 19 
Newark, N. J.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RRS 18° Os SES Soe eh 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 13. 90 13. 50 
SS SECT LOCI PETIT 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 13. 40 13. 00 
New Haven, Conn.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ERS SS a ee pdibocwh 7. 50 6. 25 15. 80 15.40 14. 65 
SGSSTE... oc ncducccto enneinahsioniel 7. 50 6. 25 15. 80 15. 40 14. 65 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous. -........... © UREN Weare het 6. 06 26.06 9. 86 11, 21 10. 00 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 
SITTIN. 5.0 1. <acuyineptnencclenndiveatoabaiaranaiancan ot 7. 07 6. 66 14. 75 14. 4 13. 75 
ES EES SRS LES 7.14 6. 80 14. 54 14. 29 13. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SAGES See HALE SERE Es TUTTE ee 17. 00 16. 00 14. 00 
Rmeens Si. ual 3ee, 2s ise bs ETN. IU LE 17. 00 16. 00 14. 00 
SNS a FI Pee 9. 34 9.71 8.27 
? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
vag “Aa! ann ope 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1926, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIT 
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1913 1926 1927 \ 
City, and kind of coal <. ae SUees y F3a 4 ‘ 

Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 Mar.15 {| Apr. 15 Li 

Omaha, Nebr.: : Bi 

EES Seeprenprs © Sanna $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 29 $10. 19 $10, 18 tie 
Peoria, Iil.: 

Bituminous... _.-.. Te ee eee Wise Bese: Seat Eee, 7.05 7.06 7.09 M 

Philadelphia, Pa.: A 

Pennsy!vania anthracite— A 
OT SE Ta a ee 17, 16 1 6, 89 1 15.79 1 15.79 114.75 ar 
eR ES ER Bs 1 7. 33 17. 14 1 15.54 115. 54 1 14, 95 

Pittshurgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Cope. --...3.06-4:.......00.4- 1 8, 00 17, 44 16. 38 15. 63 15. 50 pr 

i ee a oe a oe 33. 16 5 3. 18 6. 13 6. 24 6. 24 16 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsy!vania anthracite— de 
SEE Eee eee ee a ae 16. 56 16. 80 16. 56 , 
OS SRE ee ER OTe eee cose 16. 56 16. 80 16. 56 mm 

Portiand, Oreg.: aT: 

EES Ore ae 9. 79 9. 66 13. 11 13. 34 13, 34 

Providence, R. I.: le’ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

7 PRS CN ee m 8. 25 47.50 4 16, 25 | 416. 50 415,75 g0 
OS ERE EE pe ae YE 4 8. 25 47,75 4 16,00 | 50 415.50 
Richmond, Va.: : 

Pennsy!v&nia anthracite— In 
EET AE Se SS 8. 00 7. 25 | 15. 50 16. 50 | 16. 00 ° 
| OS SR ae 8. 00 7, 25 | 15. 50 | 16. 50 | 16.0 It 

SG SE Es alee 5. 50 4.94 | 8. 66 10. 70 | 10. 4 ch 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
EE a ee ae 2 oe See ee 14. 60 | 14. 60 | 14. 10 
ee 14, 15 14. 15 13. 65 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— i — 
ERR SS San Seen 8. 44 7.7 17. 20 17. 45 | 16. 40 
ad id pia soak Srendigneiniieshioastvool 8. 68 7. 99 | 17. 00 | 17. 20 |} 16, 10 

PLL, oniccedibchbsccnscnnanans 3. 36 3. 04 6. 59 | 7. 45 | 7,31 

St. Paul, Minn: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— j 
ND BE ncnndnbibdbbenn<-->4hbiit 9. 20 9. 05 | 18. 10 17. 92 | 17. 65 
SAF SSNS eae eg 9. 45 9. 30 | 18. 01 17, 65 i7.2) — 

Bitumine@e: ........2. 5... mae DS te 6. 07 6. 04 11, 47 12. 18 | 11.10 Fai 

Salt Lake City, Utah: F 

Colorado anthracite— Ck 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-____...__- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18.0 Fu 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed _----___..__.- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 Mi 

ating Sen eaaet ae Snceinahailte 5. 64 5. 46 &. 43 8. 47 8. 48 Bu 

San Francisco, Calif: Ch 

New Mexico anthracite— Ho 
EE EELS oN 17. 00 17.00 26. 50 26. 50 26, 25 Mi 

Colorado anthracite— All 
Bi one cudichneenwemahiedl.« 17. 00 17.00 25. 50 25. 75 25. 75 

EERE SES SES EO 12. 00 12.00 17. 06 17.11 17.07 

Savannah, Ga.: 
EEA, EAE Seca Ope Ss RO Cee R 5 10. 88 5 13. 25 510.0 
Scranton, Pa.: _ 

Pennsylvania ant hracite— i 
SET SP ee Toe 5 ee Le ae 4. 25 4.31 10. 92 10. 58 10. 25 
| RT Men RS EER: 4. 50 4. 56 10. 67 10, 25 10. 0 

Seattle, Wash.: 

AEE SE SNR, SRR 7 7.70 9. 96 10. 47 10. 47 
Springfield, Il.: 

SION, 6 onc iichhconnsnpitte-thalacacabdicbolons 4.38 4. 35 4. 47 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ECS | an Seen 17.50 17,38 1 45.53 115.75 114.9 
0 SS 17. 65 17.53 1 15, 22 115.49 114.48 

Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes, low volatile........|............|......-..... 111. 67 1 11.50 110.33 
sizes, high volatile -....._|..........__ Ne, Ra: 19.00 1 9. 63 1 8,75 
ES CEI CRE HE SENET FORRES SHUN 17.75 13.10 17.7 

‘ Per ton of 2,240 pounds 





3 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 
450 cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’”” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar 


.. §All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1927 
W HOLESALE prices of commodities in the United States 


showed a further recession for April, according to informa- 
tion collected in representative markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The 
Bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 commodi- 
ties or price series, registered 144.2 for April compared with 145.3 for 
March, a decline of three-fourths of 1 per cent. Compared with 
April, 1926, with an index number of 151.1, there was a decrease of 
approximately 41% per cent. 

Sharp reduction in the prices of crude petroleum and all petroleum 
products and anthracite coal caused a decline in the fuel group from 
168.3 in March to 160.6 in April, or 414 per cent. Building materials 
decreased 1 per cent and minor decreases took place in metals and 
miscellaneous commodities. Farm products, foods, clothing mate- 
rials, and chemicals and drugs showed slight advances in the price 
er for the month, while no change took place in housefurnishing 
goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
informatiom for March and April was collected, increases were shown 
in 88 instances and decreases in 127 instances. In 189 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 























[1913 = 100] 
1927 
Commodity group April, 1926 
Mareh April 
te ll I Sia i Me 8 aga RE A epleoe 144.9 136. 6 136. 7 
| BE ERS Sg as OSS EE ie og. Crees Brae ae! ae ee ee 153. 2 147. 1 147.3 
ine nano dime tdinbuhe neue gpalihecmaiee 176.8 168. 4 169. 1 
| Set 2 SE SE Ge oy ees PRO es Seip 25 ee 174.0 168. 3 160. 6 
Metals and metal products_-___.....--.....-.--------..- 126. 5 122.8 121.9 
EE, cna daceviscks itn outasddelsebesb<sad 173. 2 166. 8 165.0 
EE EE EE OP: RATE ATS: ee 130. 3 120.7 121.8 
De ee las cskipuamaaanir’ 163. 4 157.4 157.4 
De ee? de See Be 126.5 118. 6 118.5 
All commodities $iisc.cuswsss ) -Jassscicsainveaneakt 151.1 145. 3 144, 2 
i Sia sha he wclei anes tedee bienieneh 152. 5 149. 0 146.9 
Producers’ goods I sashenincah dn dibnnes tesiaaheb ah Adah emsepieaeah RR 128, 2 121.8 120.3 
Ceneeners: GodGe i si ki. eI Sa 162. 6 155. 0 154.9 











' Federal Reserve Board grouping. 
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Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that decided decreases 
have occurred in all the groups of commodities. Fuels, with a 
decline of 734 per cent, showed the greatest reduction in the price 
level for the year. Decreases in the other groups ranged from 
slightly more than 3% per cent in metals and metal products to 6% 
per cent in chemicals and drugs. 


Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


"THE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of wholesale 

price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1925, to April, 1927, inclusive. 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau's 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles 
originating on American farms have been placed in the first group, 
while all remaining articles have been put in the second. The five- 


year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in 
this presentation. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1925, TO APRIL, 1927 


























[1910-1914 = 100] 
1925 1926 1927 
Year and month 4 
Agiicul- | Nonagri-| Agricul- | Nonagri-| Agricu]- | Nonagri- 
tural | cultural tural cultural tural | cultural 
| 

AVR NE tins taliecoubotouhdacdesouew 158. 4 165. 3 146. 5  , | ers Sli. 
iis cic Radlaliencsteijeioce onto det) sctetdandiaraaieible 160. 8 164.7 152. 7 164. 7 142. 5 | 156.3 
Ty oN a ao et Se tind a 159. 4 167.3 150. 9 164. 5 142.9 155.0 
Mh incl cite Madicaunaietoine aahadsubncielben 162. 0 165. 4 146. 7 161. 6 142.8 152.9 
Bits oo cnpgcccases nbhntsadsingosea 155. 4 162.3 147.8 159. 5 142. 4 1.9 
| ES AEE: tart a EP SE Ben 154.3 161.3 148. 5 5 RS Ee 
Pe iivicniee eed sesSebi he eecesticsussseuTt 156. 9 163. 2 149.9 8 ties EE “Sn A aaa 
| SERS YER, SPP See ee 160. 9 164.3 147.3 aa ee ee 
GE Sebtitncctdenetactbond>aditihwabinn 162. 5 163. 7 143. 6 lg RS Ba eee 
ne 161.5 163. 3 145. 6 BREE Boncineeinealipsamennienic 
ERI NRE RENE NS: RE 156. 0 164. 5 144. 5 rc 9 eee See erm 
pS CUES Sb 7 RS. 6.2 a 154.9 165. 9 140. 5 161.0 aniondedeei-coeenateldhten 
Eo rcnetrkb ens ees 152. 8 165.0 141.3 DORE leteccadouchcoscuestitn 


























Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1913 to March, 1927 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913; i. e., 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the original 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. In 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood, 
also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and several 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth signifi- 
cant figure in order to show minor price variations. 
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{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation! 
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TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















Country _-.- _— Canada | Belgium) Bulgaria pee ae Finland} France on y 
, , Central 
Bureau ng = Bint Director| Bureau | Statis- | Central | General) Federal | 
Computing | of Labor “ t Ind oO" | General| of Sta- | tical | Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti-| 
agency....| Statis- | Gratis. = ‘nd | Of Sta- | tistics |Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu-| cal Bu- | 
tics : and) tistics |(revised| ment | tistics | reau reau 
ties Labor index) | 
} 
Commodi- | 
| eee 404 1 238 128 38 135 118 135 45 38 
Year and 
month 
' 
ee < 100. 0 Dee © B. naenomed 3 eee 100 100 100 100. 0 
Beene SAE 98. 1 102. 3 3100 121 _” _ § AER, Bee Some  ¢ ae ae 
eed Cae 100. 8 Mh... .acanedl | || Rete: 2 etgkaraes | euaekt auty >» eee 
a 126. 8 eee ee gh POE Be Beir sep og ore 
pee ASE 177. 2 , ¢ ) ae ee 8 AE ET STEEN OR | 2 
Rae 194.3 | oo — BES ae RE a Fe | a 
ema Set 206. 4 See. $24 ik 2 Sk eae eee, Ee ee os 
_ as 226. 2 aan. © |... wee , RS re Be eee 1183 
SR 146. 9 a | eae sad ee 1263 >» ae 
RSS SSR 148, 8 152. 0 367 2472 , ee’ 1219 oo 
SAPS. 153. 7 153. 0 497 2525 _ ft eee 1095 Gee | as... 
to salina 149. 7 155, 2 57: 2823 i. Pe ee 1100 488 137.3 
a ee a 158. 7 160. 3 Pee a 1008 210 1129 550 141.8 
| ERE 151.0 156. 2 FOR sl. ~ eine 955 163 1088 703 134, 4 
1923 
January ____- 155. 8 151.4 434 2657 Ee 1134 SS 
7 \ ae 158. 7 156. 9 480 2757 gees t....<..- 1096 gg a 
ae 150. 6 153. 5 504 2408 Oo eaeree 1080 . _ | eae 
October... 153. 1 153. 1 515 2263 TE Re tresiiardtbeas 1077 Sl tinibmew-< 
1924 
January_.__- 151. 2 156.9 580 2711 a. ea 1071 | SS ae 
, Pe 148. 4 1éL. 1 555 2798 a eee 1095 4 a 
ouey 2 At. 147.0 153.9 566 2737 —g ntalertiveiccs 1085 ot bar kegel 
October __.- 151.9 157.0 555 2988 i ee 1114 Oe tshs 5 lL 
1925 
January__.-- 160. 0 1° 5 559 3275 1045 243 1137 eae 
February - _-_ 160. 6 164. 7 551 3309 1048 240 1141 | oie Reeepaaina 
earch... .. 161. 0 161.6 546 3272 1034 236 1131 gg ee 
; gpa 156. 2 156. 5 538 3244 1020 230 1133 O° 
Sehr aes 155. 2 158. 8 537 3177 1006 227 1122  « Aha 
RAR 157.4 158, 6 552 3225 998 223 1129 5404 2-505~ 
EE 159. 9 158. 1 559 3041 1009 212 1118 fe tonne a 
August___..- 160. 4 158. 9 567 2870 993 197 1142 ao 
September - - 159. 7 156. 2 577 2834 996 186 1133 | eae 
October_._.. 157. 6 156. 0 575 2823 989 179 1121 — >» 
November 157.7 161. 2 569 2822 977 176 1118 3 A 
December...; 156.2 163. 5 565 2913 977 176 1120 ig SUE e Eee 
1926 | 
January_.... 156. 0 163. 8 560 2901 966 172 1094 634 135. 8 
February - —- 155. 0 162. 0 556 2899 950 165 1091 636 134. 3 
March. ..... 151. 5 160. 0 583 2844 9338 158 1081 632 133.1 
PS Hien won 151. 1 160. 2 621 2774 923 157 1081 650 132. 7 | 
Be aisal. 151.7 156. 8 692 2938 928 158 1070 638 132. 3 | 
eS 152. 3 155. 6 761 2842 926 157 1079 738 131.9 | 
Pa tes 150. 7 155. 9 876 2838 948 158 1079 836 133. 1 | 
August__.... 149. 2 154. 0 836 2759 963 162 1092 769 134. 0 
September _ _ 150. 5 152. 5 859 2723 973 162 1093 787 134. 9 
October __-_-_- 149. 7 151.3 856 2716 972 178 1095 751 136. 2 
November . . 148.1 151.4 865 2739 978 170 1097 684 137.1 | 
December_.- 147.2 150. 5 860 2718 978 158 1101 627 137. 1 | 
1927 | 
January_.... 146.9 150. 6 856 2706 979 157 1103 622 135.9 | 
February - _. 146. 4 150. 1 854 2638 975 156 1103 632 135. 6 | 
March -__.._. 145. 3 148.7 fae 976 153 1095 641 135. 0 | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 























Neth- Swit- | United New 
Nor- Swe- - Aus- South , P 
try..--| @f- Spain zer- | King- Zea- : Japan | China| India 
Coam"""| Jands | W8Y den | jand | dom | T!8 | jana | Africa | 
Z Bu- : 
eau oO 
Cen- | Cen- — Bureau — Office ter 
tral | tral | of |Cham- of | and | 2% | Bank | Ke | Labor 
- Bu- Bu- G 4 Dr.J.| Board | Cen- Cen- Treas- 
Computing | rean | reau | 2e08- | ber of | “7, of sus |,°°% | sus of | ury | Office, 
agency----| of of raphy | Com- renz | Trade | and tistics end _ apan,! eo. Bom- 
Sta- | Sta- | gud | merce Sta- | (mee) sta |TV! part. | Pay 
tistics | tisties tistics tistics vised) tisties Shang. 
; bai 
: (ommodi- 
6. Sans 848 | 174 74 160 71 150 92 180 187 50 | 6117 | 42 
) year and 
5 month 
3 ER PE: 100} 100} 100] 100/-...... 100. 0 |.....--- 100 100| 100} 100.0 /_._.__. 
) a 109 |___.... ERA 4100.0 |........ #100! 1083 | eae 4 100 
5 "ae ee 8 Lod Fy SRS SRR, ERE 141 117 107 fe Pe 
get | pear RU a Ree es 132 126 123 | AS ah ae Seng 
5 RTT: 276 Vckci3 OP Sc... isl-i a ckudbahicwh 146} 143 141 7 Ss ee ee 
4 REPS ears  § See eee. eo: 170| 169 153 9 Saree 236 
RE EP Fe YE ees "7 RRS Ra ek 180| 176 1681 ©2398 |....-..- 222 
2 Os dil OR 221 | ees 307.3 218 207 223 259 | 152.0 216 
5 flog Og sible 190| 222| 196.5| 197.2 167 192 161} 200| 150.2 199 
1922.....-.-. 160 }....... 176| 173] 167.7| 158.8 154 165 129 196 | 145.5 187 
0 ie so 151 232 172| 163| 179.9| 158.9 170| 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
5 WM .....| 156] 267 183 162 | 175.7] 166.2 165 165 129} 206 | 153.9 182 
Ta BSR 155 | 253 188 161 | 162.9} 1501 162} 161 128 | 202| 159.4 163 
| hem 145 198 | 181 149 | 148.2] 148.1 161 | 155 123| 179 | 164.1 149 
" 1923 
6 January....- 157 223 170} 163 | 174.7] 157.0 Siar Paes! 131 184 | 152.7 181 
3 Serer 15 229 174 168 | 185.9| 162.0 OS Sate ar 126 196 | 157.7 180 
July....-...- 145 | 231 17 162 | 179.8] 156.5 wef... 52 124 192 | 155.4 178 
e October... 148 | 235 171 161 | I8L1} 1581 Wh fii: 125} 212) 1561 181 
9 1924 
q lanuary.....| 156| 251] 178| 161 | 183.2] 165.4 174 |......- 131} +211 | 155.8 188 
2 April... 154| 263 184} 161 | 181.4] 1647 , FD eibitaseist 12%6| 207 | 153.7 184 
July......-| 151 265 182 | 157| 173.3) 1626 163 |__..... 125} 195} 151.5 184 
. October....- 161 273 186 | 167 | 169.0| 170.0 oe 133} 213 | 152.8 181 
my 1925 
9 January... | 160] 279 191 169 | 170.8} 171.1 163 | 166 130} 214) 159.9 173 
8 February...| 158| 281 192 169 | 170.8} 168.9 Dk” > Eee 210 | 159.2 173 
0 March ..__.- 155 | 279 193 168 | 169.9} 166.3 eT Mk... 160. 3 171 
3 April.......- 151 273 190| 163 165.9| 161.9 158 162 130| 202} 159.3 165 
L May__...... 151 262 191 162 | 163.0} 158.6 wet: Wb... 199 | 157.8 164 
June........| 153] 260 187 161 | 161.9] 157.2 162 TE Ra Nee 200 | 157.3 160 
L RPO ea 155 | 254 188 161 | 160.6} 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
6 August......| 155] 240 184 159 | 159.6} 156.2 162 | Re rae 200 | 160.3 160 
2 September..| 155 | 287 185 | © 157 | 159.4] 155.1 162 ~ } Sa 201 | 160.2 157 
5 October... .. 154 223 187 154 | 159.2] 153.9 163 | 162 124} 200/ 159.0 158 
November..| 154 220 186 155 | 157.0] 1527], 165) 161 |.--..... 193 | 158.4 160 
: December...| 155 | 220] 187 156 | 156.7} 152.1 160} 160 |........ 194 | 158.1 154 
4 1926 
3 January.....| 153| 214 186} 153] 155.5] 1513 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
2 February...| 149] 211 186 152 | 154.5] 148.8 160} 159 }.......-. 188 | 163.0 151 
8 arch. .._.. 145 | 205 183 149 | 150.8] 144.4 163 > eater 184 | 164.4 150 
9 April..._...- 143 199 179 150 | 148.4] 143.6 168 | 156 120| 181) 1628 151 
4 WD ichindiocen 143 197 179 151 | 14646] 144.9 167 a 177 | 159.7 151 
! Wes sae 144 194} 177 150 | 145.1] 146.4 163 , | | SaaS 177 | 155.8 150 
L nn 141} 192] 178] 148] 145.0] 148.7 162| 156 122} 179 | 156.9 149 
2 August______ 139 193 180} 147 | 145.5] 149.1 108 | 288 ba2<.-.s. 177 | 160.5 148 
9 September..| 140] 193] 178 146 | 146.0] 150.9 158 TS ST 176 | 164.2 149 
a tober__..- 143 198 179 148 | 145.3] 1521 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November..| 147 199 185 148 | 1469] 152.4 155} 151 |--.---.- 171 | 174.4 146 
: December...| 147 184 186| 150/ 1483] 146.1 155 BON. tax dhe cid 170 | 172.0 146 
3 1927 
6 January.....| 145 174 186} 146] 1465] 143.6 154 150 128 170 | 172.8 146 
i February...| 146] 172] 182] 146] 145.4/ 142.6 183 | 146 }_......-. ty Rel 148 
March. .___. 145 | 2 3B) «306 1 BOT) SOROS is a... ice es ins 












































‘July. § 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921 °¢ 147items. 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar (Wholesale Prices), January @ ™” 


1925, to April, 1927 


HE March, 1926, issue of the Labor Review contained a com. 
parison of the monthly variations in the buying power of the 







dollar with respect to certain commodities and groups of com. 


s 
modities during the period from January, 1913, to December, 1925, 
The data in that statement have been brought up through Apr 
1927, in the tables in the present article, the comparisons being 25 
limited to the period since January, 1925. The index numbers of 
wholesale prices constructed each month by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics furnish a reliable barometer of wholesale-price movements, 
From these index numbers with the dollar’s average buying power in 
1913 as the base, or 100 cents, are computed the monthly changes iy 
the purchasing power. 

In Table 1 are shown the monthly changes in the buying power of  , 
the pre-war dollar for the various groups of commodities, as com- . 
puted from the bureau’s index numbers of wholesale prices for the 
several groups. . 

Table 2 furnishes a comparison of the 1913 dollar’s purchasing 
power for the several subgroups of the building materials group. 

In Table 3 are shown, for bituminous coal and coke, the average 
money price, the relative price on the basis of the average money 
price in 1913 as 100, and the purchasing power of the dollar in terms @ ™ 
of these two commodities. The prices for bituminous coal are 
quoted on the New River variety, f. o. b. Cincinnati, while the coke 
prices are for Connellsville furnace coke at the ovens. 

Table 4 furnishes a comparison of the 1913 dollar’s buying power fj ™ 
for agricultural and nonagricultural commodities. The figures for . 
agricultural commodities in this table are based on the wholesale 
prices of all: products of American farms included in the bureau's ~ 
regular series of weighted index numbers, while those for nonagricul- 
tural commodities are based on prices of all other articles so included. 

1925 
1926 
192% 
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TsBLE 1.-MONTHLY. CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE PUR- 
CHASE OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 1925 TO APRIL, 1927 















































[1913=$1] 
° — 2 ; ee 
Q Cloth- Metals) Buiid- | Chemi- House- 
ar and month weet | Foods | "8 | Fuels metal ing cals furs: | Miscel- pA 
° Year a «bored mate- prod- | Mate-| and | nishing) laneous| 754). 
. rials | ucts rials drugs | goods ties 
, p-4 RESe | | 
g WME j025—January-._..-. $0,612 | $0. 626 | $0.28 | $0. 506 | $0.734 | $0. 558 | $0. 740 | | $0 679 | $0.787 | $0. 625 
? f February - - --- , 619 . 637 . 52 . 563 . 737 . 547 — ae - 803 
) March. .....-- .620} .629 . 524 . 573 . 748 . 556 . 745 ; 388 . 797 “621 
r April.....----- .654| .649] 15271 .502| .777| .573| .749| .587| .776 . 640 
Mat...-.--- .658 | .683| .531| .505| .786| .576| .751| .587| .762 . 644 
S, (ie .644| .644| 1531) .579| .793| .586| .753| 1589! .726 - 635 
| )~ SS RAIN .618 | .636| .530|) .581|/ .791] .588| .750| .501| .697 . 625 
Nh August_______- .613| .628| .527| .588| .786| .580| .743| .501| .725| .623 
n September...-| .623| .624| .528| .501| .786| .574| .737/) .597| .741 626 
October. ...--- .644| .635| .528| .582| .782| .575| .741| .506| .725 . 635 
November. - -- . 650 . 624 . 532 . 572 . 770 . 569 . 739 . 603 . 704 . 634 
f December-_.-- .657} .637) .534| .572] .772| .565| .743| .603) .724 . 640 
D 1926—January.._.._- 650] .640| .539/ .567| .776| .562| .751| .606| .739 . 641 
1- February.....| .667| .653| .544|. .557| .779| .565| .756| .610| .752 . 645 
March __...--- .694| .661| .554/ .571| .783| .570| .760! .610| .779 - 660 
1€ Apmic.......- .690| .653| .566| .575| .791| .577| .767| .612| .791 . 662 
Mews ...-.--- .693| .650| .568| .560| .799| .583| .765| .617| .802 . 659 
at ....--.. 696 | . 639 71 558 | .799! 584 763 618 816 657 
ag July . SS 710 651 577 565 | .792 583 764 621 816 . 664 
August _____.- 725| .663| .572| .557| .790| .582| .765| .622| .821 . 670 
September....| .709| .658| .571| .549| .787| .580| .765| .623] .831 . 664 
October... -- .717| .658| .583| .542| .780| .581| .773| .624| .843 . 668 
Be November...-| .743| .662| .589| .526| .791| .575| .778 625| .850| .675 
ey December-..-- 741| .662| .593 547 | ..796| .579 780 627| .849 679 
1927—January.....-- 729| .668| .598 556 804 | . 589 819 635 | .848 681 
ns February... .- 730| .675| .593 565 818 | . 596 820 635 | .844 683 
, March. ..._..- -732| .680| .504| .504| .814| 608.) .829 635 | .843 688 
ke sens... .732| 679 | . 591 | 623 |. 820 | .600'| 821 635 | . 844 693 
- | 

















re TABLE 2.—MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN THE PUR- 
| r CHASE OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1925, TO APRIL, 1927 
or [1913 =$1] 
ale 
7 | Oth All 
} : er 
ul- Year and month Lumber | Brick, | Structural) building | building 
ad, | materials | materials 
| 
WEEE 6. iw civic cs ccivewewseuscvecocse $0. 525 | $0. 481 $0. 719 $0. 590 $0. 557 
a cies sisien bbe snsilaibes aucune rahe ihas - 506 . 480 . 737 . 590 . 547 
i SELES" FSS RE . 518 - 481 . 719 . 598 . 556 
Be a IPE EITS SA SSS A . 542 . 480 737 . 606 . 573 
SERS iti: id cheat ec des deenapen . 544 . 481 . 755 - 606 . 576 
CG ie gorse eS ek dealt aa - 559 - 485 - 755 - 610 . 586 
a EP RE eke: tte Set 5 SS . 561 - 487 . 755 . 612 . 588 
A ee ee Se - 550 - 490 . 784 - 605 - 580 
oe ep OE Nee te EE . 547 - 490 . 775 . 594 . 574 
han sw dinin ind » vile edsensnigieaticin . 548 - 490 . 775 - 595 . 575 
ae APE PEGE ES . 5388 . 489 . 775 . 596 - 569 
PEE 6 pvoccnccceacssuvedbhsatetak . 528 - 489 . 775 . 600 - 565 
BTS SERIES IS ese es) SSE . 522 . 487 . 775 . 602 - 562 
I ins is Gaines vonchedheneeren . 523 - 486 . 775 . 607 - 565 
March . 528 - 486 - 775 614 . 570 
- 537 - 488 - 775 - 621 . 577 
. 542 . 488 775 - 628 . 583 
- 545 - 489 . 816 - 620 - 584 
. 551 - 489 . 775 - 612 - 583 
. 553 - 489 .775 - 607 - 582 
. 549 - 488 - 755 - 611 . 580 
. 550 . 488 . 755 611 - 581 
- 538 . 489 - 755 - 614 - 575 
. 542 . 490 . 755 - 620 . 579 
- 551 - 482 . 755 . 634 - 589 
- 555 - 481 - 775 . 644 - 596 
. 559 - 482 . 795 - 647 - 600 
- 568 - 483 - 795 - 651 - 606 
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Taste 3.—-WHOLESALE PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND COKE AND PUR 


























Ar 

ING POWER OF THE DOLLAR, 1925 TO APRIL, 1927 HAS 

Bituminous coal | Coke 
Ridenienolih . . 

Year and month Money Relative | Peeing | Money Relative | Pur Chasiag 

price price | P dollar price price - of 

= } | ni 3= GOUar 

per ton | (1913=100) | (1913 =$1) | per ton | (1913=100) | (1913 =§1) 
Le » es. $3. 990 165. 4 $9. 605 $4. 633 | 190. 1 $0. 525 
SRS PEE Be 3. 990 165. 4 . 605 4, 075 167.0 509 
UI RRRE  c  h  E 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 520 144. 3 633 
(SMBS STIR tha 3. 999 165. 4 . 605 3. 169 129.9 7) 
Rs a OS 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 113 127. 6 . 734 
June -- ea swenes| 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 2. 885 118. 7 842 
| AD Bae Ci Rca 3..990 165. 4 - 605 | 2. 913 119.4 R38 
i eli wil chee | 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 104 130. 9 . 784 
September .............- | 4. 240 175.8 - 569 | 3. 695 151.5 . $60 
CE been nd>~hantion 4. 240 175.8 . 569 | 6. 531 267. 7 374 
BOGMIEDEN ». cern ~ <0 Santen 4. 490 186. 1 . 537 6. 875 281.8 . 355 
pS EEE Tie SS) 4. 490 136. 1 . 537 4. 450 182. 4 a) 

| OR RES Bt. 4. 490 186. 1 . 537 7. 313 299. 7 3 
DE «|. cen. ch anaes 4. 490 186. 1 - 537 7. 844 $21. 5 Slt 
| “REE Eee res tS 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 | 3. 280 134. 4 744 
pill ip aE BR 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 | 3. 125 128. 1 . 781 
(RST Neat 95 a wok S 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 2. 044 120. 7 829 
lie. ikea view denen 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 2. 835 116. 2 . 861 
ag re eS BS ove 3. 990 165. 4 | . 605 2. 944 120. 7 829 
NS J. cde 0s ae. 3. 990 165. 4 - 605 3. 140 128. 7 .771 
September . ............- 4. 240 175. 8 - 569 | 3. 488 143. 0 . 699 
Ce. beaut cuebees 4. 890 202. 7 - 493 4. 000 164. 0 . 610 
OS ae 5. 490 227. 6 - 439 5. 000 205. 0 . 488 
NT 1 cicnie, ... nacbiiee 5. 490 227. 6 . 439 3. 906 160. 1 . 625 
tay —Janwery ...............- 4. 990 206. 8 . 434 3. 875 158. 8 . 630 
ET at 5 ned athe 4.740 196. 5 - 509 3. 700 151.7 . 659 
| (IS comet Sieh tans 4. 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 650 149. § , 668 
SE icictittnels titi Shledionie 4. 240 175. 8 . 569 3. 494 143. 2 . 698 




















TABLE 4.—MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, 1925, TO APRIL, 1927 











(1913=$1] 
Agri- | Non- Agri- Nen- | Agri- | No 
Year and month | cul- = | Yearand month | eul- ‘a: | Year and month | cul- | >" 
tural | {" tural _ | tural |,’ 
tural tural tural 
1925 | 1926 H 1927 | 
BT ee $0. 618 | $0636 || January ___...__.- $0. 651 | $0. 635 ee nite el $0. 608 | $0. 669 
February__......- . 624 . 625 || February......... - 659 . 636 || February......._- | , 696 . 674 
| SERIE, Gao . 614 .633 || Mareh__........- . 678 . 647 ! in | . 696 . O84 
RIS BA 640 645 || April_.......__._- . 672 655 || April..........-_- 698 | 693 
ARES fees, OG Th BeOn, ......cdiaaa . 67 - 653 | 
> SES Beh . 634 * ff, ee - 663 - 654 |) 
TE Boe . 618 pM fh PU co nccccdetha - 675 - 657 |) 
August........... .612| .639 || August__._.._.__. .692 |. 653 | 
Septeniber........| .616 . 640 || September__._.___ - 683 . 651 
eae . 637 - 635 || October......_..- - 688 . 653 
November-_..____- . 642 - 630 || November____.._- - 708 - 649 
December __._...- . 651 - 633 || December _______- - 704 . 661 
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Continued Increase in Milk Consumption’ 


ONTINUED increase in the per capita consumption of milk 
and cream in the United States during the past year is reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
partment of Agriculture, which places per capita consumption at 
55.3 gallons for 1926, against 54.75 gallons in 1925, and 43 gallons 
1920. The figures are based upon a survey of 373 cities having a 
stal population of about 39,000,000 people, supplemented by reports 
“om many of the large milk distributors and from cooperative milk 
poducers’ associations. Each of these sources reported increased 
onsumption, although a few firms reported a slight decrease. 

Total consumption of milk and cream for last year is placed at 
6.417,000,000 pounds, against 54,325,776,000 pounds in 1925. 
ractically all the large cities in the country show increased per 
apita consumption of milk and cream, the large dealers reporting 
» increase in sales of about 8.5 per cent over sales in 1925. 

The report shows the daily per capita consumption of milk and 
ream on farms was 1.47 pints last year, and in cities the consumption 
as 0.967 pint per capita. Daily per capita consumption of milk 








7 Mind cream in cities in 1925 was 0.951 pint. 
~ 1925 1926 
8 (pints) (pints) 
y) 11 Atlantic States and District of Columbia_ 1. 0504 0. 9889 
- NN Se RR ae oie Ne . 9388 1. 0389 
(8 14 Southern States__._........-...-..---- . 6184 . 6113 
8 11 Western States...._...__-- SF Esc pe f° 2B Te 1. 0114 . 9767 
United BeateG). .gb.4 2k. ddissi bide . 9510 . 9670 


The annual per capita consumption of milk and cream in United 
tates since 1920 has been as follows: 3 


= Gallons 
n- ES Ca ae Se hg BOP hs ee ASO CAE er et 43. 0 
\- nin debe ns xé'é cbse widhadich'en ME Wilke Bb diel Bee ae ad es 49. 0 
. ll BEAR NRE IIR RES RRR BSG, SE A RS “RRS 50. 0 
A TE a Pee ere RAE See ek ey Cae 53. 0 
re Rat, 1. d4y bd dd din laidhinde + Ub Bab Ai alain Kin + Ob oe Mein eran 54. 75 
a nb ksh asian sted a Dhadak 54. 75 
4 I atcmaies s stealth ipiencibaintinidiitatthy wassidasiatinteils dain wi ie oie Maat tad 55. 3 


The survey was made in cooperation with municipal boards of 
ealth of the cities, State officials, cooperative associations, and the 
ational Dairy Council. 





ti release of Bureau of Agricultural Economics of U. 8. Department of Agriculture, dated May 
1927, 
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Retail Prices in Uruguay, 1921 to 1925 


HE following table, taken from the August, 1926, report of the 
Ee Uruguayan General Statistical Office,’ shows the average 
retail prices of specified food and miscellaneous articles through. 

out the Republic, and in Montevideo, for the years 1921 to 1925. 









LA 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN Oe eae THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIc 
1921 4 


{1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 peso at par=$1.03; the exchange rates for 1922, 1923, 1924 
and 1925=79.4, 79.1, 82.3, and 98.4 cents, respectively] , 












































= : “ I 
1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 1925 
Article Unit 
Mom ora om] ora |Mam) Ur |MaM] Or |MOP| 
video! 84*Y | video| 88Y | video! ®8Y | video! 842 | vide, | guay 
Food 
Pesos| Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesoy 
en hae Raine RB hath Liter...... 0.98 | 1.04 | 0.76 | 0.91 | 0.70 | 0.87 | 0.74 | 0.84) 0.74) og 
P34 bi Eidis Siiins Kilogram .| .22] .28| .19| .24 21; .24) .25) .24] .23] 9 
SEE ere 48 S Naeer 251 .31 -19] .25 25 30 26} .29 25) .% 
| REBAR AEE ERR 1S: DSNSREAN 20} .21) .19]| .20 21 19| .21] .18 21] 9 
3, 2 ees —_ Se 46 42) .44 41 50 40; .50] .34 1} 14 
EE, EE See Fes 21 19 15 15 16 13 - 21 «13 22 W7 
LAGS TCS aga op SMa nk bie SO ESE O71. wR tT oe) at... oo! 14 
Cj) ESS a Se} os SPO .19 - 23 ~15 - 20 - 16 an 15 -14 16) .19 
EES ee ene a eae -15}] .19} .16] .16] .15] .16} .12] .08 if] 
i ae 3 oe 33 30 30 _ es Bee 5 bee 28! .31 
oo ee ee seer 12} .10 11 11} .10] .09} .07 0 ll 
J(22e a “Sees ee 16; .10 12 12} .12} .09| .07 10} .10 
TSR ane Dozen.__.| .37 381 .36 35 35 | .33}>.41} .5) a7 | 8 
ESAS 8 Ee: eS es -10] .09} .10] .09 11}; .009; .10] .09 10; .@ 
Oramed egmm--—-=-........- Kilogram .} .10] .12] .09] .11] .08} .11] .08] .09 08} wi 
Potatoes, sweet..........._- ---d0......| .04] .05]| .06] .06] .07| .06| .04] .06 04] .05 
Potatoes, Irish.............- Oo.) 554 sO Tr MOT ae) 2661 OR aT a 06} .10 
en eee ef. =i cule oan - 20 -10 15 -12 ~15 - 09 -13 10 14 
(Peon a helene Bh eae tae heel te Peethet ot og ey SF eS 8 as oF gee 8 23} .% 
3 SEE ee bs a i kd -08; .13] .08; .13} .08/] .11/] .08) .09 08] .12 
ES ee ee ---do.__...| .04] .04] .04] .04] .04| .04] .03] .04 03) .O 
i ETE ETE --d0..-...} .18| .22] .16] .21] .10/ .23] .17] .22| .18| .2 
eS ere Liter...... 13 16 14 17 15} .16] .16] .13 18 | .16 
ag i Kilogram - 35 40 30 36 30; .35 . 30 35 $0 39 
Miscellaneous 

RD ae Liter____.. .12] .17] .14] .15] .12] .14] .12] .185] .12] «13 
Ome. LS 4 d. dliktiecseuna Kilogram .| 1.98 | 2.01 | 1.89 | 1.98 | 1.92 | 2.01 | 2.04] 1.84] 2.03) 26 








a ne Direccién General de Estadistica. Sintesis Estadistica. August, 1926. Montevideo, 
» p. 13. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 
Fishermen—aAlaska 


HE Aiaska fishermen’s agreements have been made for the years 
1927, 1928, and 1929. Like their predecessors, they are indi- 
vidual agreements attached to and made part of the shipping 

uticles signed by each employee hired by the companies engaged in 

the fishing industry. 'The agreements are lengthy and vary little for 
he different rivers. ‘They are similar to those of 1924, the more 
important sections of which were printed in the Labor Review for 

September, 1924 (pp. 96 to 98), few changes being made, aside from 

slight Increase in wages. The more important additions were as 

ollows: 


Sec. 5 (b). Men handling cargo [on vessels stopping at port on the home 
oyage] shaJl each receive 75 cents extra per hour in addition. If calls are made 
,more than one port or cannery, the payment of coasting rates shall continue 
atil date of leaving the last port of call. 

Sec. 8 (b). On vessels carrying fishing crews for Nushagak, Kvichak, and 
aknek, the men who stay on vessel shall handle only cargo which is consigned 
the station to which they are assigned, or if such men are employed handling 
rgo consigned for any other station, they shall be paid extra compensation at 
he rate of 75 cents per hour. This applies only to vessels shifting between 
‘laknek Anchorage and Nushagak Anchorage. 


Section 7 and section 13 (d) were changed to read as follows: 


Sec. 7. On the voyage to Alaska and while at the cannery, a sufficient number 

{fishermen will be selected as net tenders to handle nets used for the season. 
uch net men selected may be put at any other work when not employed on nets. 
On sailing vessels carrying cannery crews, the master of the vessel shall assure 
imself that a sufficient number of bona fide sailors are assigned to his vessel for 
ree watches. 
Sec. 13 (d). Any other seaman, fisherman, or trapman who has signed for 
onthly wages and percentages and who is laid up through sickness or natural 
iments, and is unable to work according to the judgment of the company’s 
hysician, shall be paid his monthly wages and all other earnings up to the date 
laid up, and shall thereafter be paid his respective monthly wages until placed 
a hospital in San Francisco, Seattle, or Astoria. 





Meat Cutters—Herrin, III. 


HE two-year agreement made November 1, 1926, by the meat 
cutters and butcher workmen of Herrin, Ill., Local Union No. 
82, provided for a union shop, all employees in a shop to become 
embers of the union withiri seven days after beginning work, all 
mployees to be off duty one afternoon to attend the Marion fair, 
d markets to be closed Sundays. Other sections of interest are 
he following: 
12. Ti nderstood and mutuall that no member of the 
naicnniaten Meat Cattere and Butcher Workenee of North America will be 


d off and another person employed in his place. No apprentice shall take the 
lace of an experienced meat cutter. 
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20. It is further agreed that a member not attending meeting and not payin 10 
dues shall give the proprietor the right to check-off from his pay for dues orm cerie 
member will lose his:job; otherwise ecard will be withdrawn at once and shop o’clo 
declared nonunion. 13 

24. It is hereby further mutually agreed and understood that in the eyen,fiil hard 
such stock of meats is partly composed of soft drinks, ice creams, or in any way 
that it might be construed to mean a confectionery in connection with othe, 
stock of goods or meats, then he or she is in no way exempt from the Meaning of 
the above section and it is binding as to said closing hours as if there were pn, i 
confectionery in connection thereby throwing @ protection against the keeping Rail 
open a place of business containing such meats as is intended to be kept closed, | 

25. Party of the second part agrees to forfeit the sum of $25 for the first viola. T! 
tion on his part of any clause of this agreement and $50 for the second violatio, 
on his part or any subsequent violation on his part of this agreement, the samc Boa 
to be paid to Local No. 482, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmey Feb 
of North America. On violation of this agreement said card and agreemen: | 
shall be taken by representative of Local No. 482, Amalgamated Meat Cutter; foll 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, and held until such time when a fine Pe 
of $25 is collected and $50 for the second violation. und 

agre 

case 

Railways, Electric—Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co. oe 

’ han 

LONG 96" was made between the Aurora, Elgin & Fox the 
River Electric Co. and Local Division No. 215 of the Amalga-J@ 195, 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, oes 
effective March 20, 1927, to June 1, 1929, requiring all new employees FE 
of the company to become members of the association within 309% tot 
days after being placed on the pay roll, and prowaing for a considers-m Tt 
tion of grievances, seniority rights, and the following sections relating “5 
to passes, bus operators, and time off: the 

Sec. 11. Employees who may be entitled to passes under the rules of tle that 
ee es shall make written requests for same under the proper departme:! P 
head one day in advance of their requirements, and such passes shail be left afm P®* 
the most convenient place for delivery. ‘The company shall make every reason-§ij °?© 
able effort to have passes issued and delivered to the men within 24 hours of thegmm 20¢ 
receipt of the request. Transportation shall also be furnished to wife or one ml 
Cpprntens on members. This privilege shall not be abused. 

xc. 36. Bus operators shall be trainmen and they shall pick all regular bus an 
work the same as in train service, according to their seniority as trainmen. I 

Sec. 51. When conditions permit, shopmen shall, upon request, be allowed hi 
reasonable time off without pay, ineluding Sundays and holidays. + F 

Sec. 57. Linemen shall rotate so that each man shall be on duty one Sunday trai 
and holiday in four, and if required to work on their Sunday or holiday off, they i ¢ . 
shall receive time and one- for such day. = 

Retail Clerks—Marion, IIL. I 
A TWO-YEAR agreement was made by Retail Clerks Local Union A 

No. 523 with the retail merchants of Marion, IIl., effective 

February 1, 1927. All employees over 16 years of age are to become wa 
members of the union within two weeks after commencing work.@j M 
Persons employed as extra help are to procure permit cards from the J en; 
union and pay 10 cents a day while they are employed. Stores areqj 
to close at 6 p. m. (at 9 p. m. on Christmas Eve, 8 p. m. on the pre HM bee 
ceding two days, and at 11 a. m. two days during the Williamson i wit 
County Fair). One week’s vacation with pay is granted to clerks oy 


who have been with one employer for a year. The two following 
sections are of interest: 
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10. Merchants handling ice cream and cold drinks in connection with gro- 
eeries are compelled under this agreement to close their grocery department at 6 
’elock p. m. 
s 13. Butcher shops, restaurants, and ice cream parlors handling groceries, 
hardware, and miners’ supplies agree not to sell same after 6 o’clock p. m. 


Awards and Decisions 
Railroads—Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Southeastern Region 


HE question whether trainmen or flagmen should be used on 
self-propelling pile drivers was decided by the Train Service 
Board of Adjustment for the Southeastern Region in Docket 259, 
—— 25, 1927. The positions of the parties and the decision 
follow: 


Position of commitiee.—The self-propelling pile drivers operate on the main line 
under the usual work train orders, and have, since the trainmen have had an 
agreement with the company, been manned by a conductor and one, and in most 
cases two trainmen from the trainmien’s seniority roster. In June, 1925, these 
two trainmen, on pile driver 3,185, were displaced and roadway flagmen placed 
thereon to 2 gee the pile driver and assist the conductor in any switching and 
handling of the pile driver and cars. The roadway flagmen were placed under 
the direct supervision of the conductor. The conductor, as required by Rule 
105, had to furnish them with flagging instructions in writing, and these flagmen 
were required to flag in accordance with the transportation rules and not the 
maintenance of way rules. 

For many years past it has been considered that these jobs properly belonged 
to the trainmen and they were advertised, and the men assigned accordingly. 

It has always been the practice on the Florida East Coast [Railway] to furnish 
afull train crew, except a few times only one trainman was necessary. 

The committee submits that there is nothing in our agreement that specifies 
the number of men to a crew, but it has been a practice for long years of standing 
that trainmen are entitled to and did man the pile drivers. 

Position of management.—It is true that we have upon several occasions in the 
past furnished trainmen to act as flagmen with self-propelled pile drivers when 
operating conditions made it seem desirable. Such action was unnecessary and 
not economical. Therefore, it was decided that roadway employees would be 
used for such service whenever practicable. 

There is nothing in our agreement with the train service employees which 
requires the railway to furnish any stated number of trainmen for a crew in pile- 
driver service, or any other class of service. 

In the opinion of the management, the employees are requesting a new rule, 
while the dispute must of necessity be decided upon the existing rule. 

Decision.—Evidence before the board shows it has been the practice to furnish 
trainmen on pile drivers when working outside of yard limit, as shown in decision 
in Docket No. 161. Therefore, the claim of committee is sustained. 





Railroads—Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region 


A SENIORITY question came before the Train Service Board of 
Adjustment for the Western Region in decision No. 2355, which 
was settled March 2, 1927. Engineer G. had been displaced 


‘k. 7] March 14 to 22, 1926, and he claimed payment of time made by the 
he engineer displacing him. The joint statement of facts is as follows: 


March 13, 1926, Engineer B. was notified that the aonoet run which he had 
been holding had been discontinued. March 14th, Engineer B. in conformity 
with sehedule rules, made request to displace junior Engineer G., who had been 
assigned by bulletin to a passenger run operating between Avery, Idaho, and 
Othello, Wash. This assignment was effective March 6th but up to the time 
that Engineer B. made request for the run, Engineer G. had not worked thereon. 
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Similarly, Engineer B. did not go out on the run on the date request was made 
nor did he work during the period this controversy covers. 

Position of committee.—Claim is based on Section ‘‘M” Rule 32, current sched. 
ule for engineers, firemen, and hostlers, reading in part: 

“In cases. where runs are bulletined the successful bidder shall be notified that 
he has secured the assignment. Engineers applying for runs that are bulletined 
will in all cases be required to take the run they secure if their application is jot 
withdrawn before expiration of bulletin.’ 

Engineer G. was holding the run under bulletin and entitled to work on the 
run until he was displaced by a senior man. Engineer B., a senior man, asked 
for the run but did not actually take it and during this period the run should 
have been held by Engineer G., who was assigned by bulletin. 

Position of management.—The railway holds that schedule rules were complied 
with when Engineer G. was removed from a run that he had lostin the exercise 
of seniority to a senior engineer. Further, that during the period that senior 
Engineer B. did not perform service the work properly belonged to an extra 
engineer. 

Decision.—In the opinion of the board the run in question should have been 
assigned to successful bidder until a senior man qualified and under seniority 
rules displaced him. Claim sustained. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for March, 1927 
By J. J. KuNNA, Cuier Sratistic1an, U. 8. Burzavu or ImmicRaATION 


HE statistics for March, 1927, show 46,238 aliens admitted to the 
United States and 17,746 departed from this country. During 
the same month 32,752 American citizens returned to this 

country and 27,041 left for foreign lands. Compared with the 
passenger travel for the previous month these figures show an in- 
crease in the movement. of aliens and the arrival of citizens but a 
decrease in the number of citizens departed. __ 

Nearly two-thirds of the number of aliens admitted in March, 1927 
were new arrivals coming to make their future homes in the United 
States, 29,868 being recorded as immigrants. The principal sources 
from which this permanent immigration was drawn were Mexico 
(7,900), Canada (4,615), Germany (4,546), Irish Free State (2,295) 
Italy (1,600), Scotland (1,098), Norway (959), Sweden (946), Poland 
(941), and England (852). Immigration from Mexico during March 
was the largest for any month of the current fiscal year. 

During March last, 1,437 aliens (1,034 male and 403 female) 
seeking admission to the United States were rejected for various 
causes under the immigration laws, mainly for failure to secure visas 
from American consuls, The vast majority of these aliens were 
debarred at stations along the northern and the southern land 
borders, 997 having been turned back to Canada and 223 to Mexico. 
Of the remainder, 126 were refused admission at Atlantic seaports 
and 91 at the other ports. 

One thousand three hundred and eighty aliens were deported from 
the country under warrant proceedings. The principal causes for 
their deportation were: Entering without visa—surreptitious entries 
(706), criminal and immoral classes (165), and mentally or physicall 
defective (109). Of the latter, 74 were public charges in hospitals 
and other institutions from causes existing prior to their entering 
the United States. Many of the March deportees were recent 
arrivals in the United States, 1,063 having gained admission to this 
country since the present quota law became effective on July 1, 1924, 
while 150 entered the country between July 1, 1923, and July 1, 
1924; 89 between July 1, 1922 and July 1, 1923; 42 between June 3, 
1921, and July 1, 1922; and 36 prior to June 3, 1921. The first quota 
law, commonly known as the per centum limit act, went into effect 
on the latter Tate. 

Of the 46,238 aliens admitted in March last, 9,526 entered the 
country from south of the Rio Grande and 5,538 via Canadian 
borderland ports; 26,174 arrived at New York and 2,822 at other 
Atlantic seaports; 1,179 came in at Pacific seaports; 554 at Gulf of 
Mexico ports; and 445 in the outlying possessions of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. One-third of the total, or 15,345, came in under 
the immigration act of 1924 as immigrants charged to‘the quota, 
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13,126 entered as natives of nonquota countries, principally Mexico 
and Canada, and 7,947 as returning residents, Visitors for businesg 
or pleasure numbered 4,249, and 2,681 were passing through tho 
United States on their way elsewhere. One thousand seven hup- 
dred and nine were admitted as wives and children of United States 
citizens and 1,181 were of the other admissible classes under the act, 
The latter include 413 veterans of the World War and their wives 
and children, making a total of 4,754 aliens of such classes entering 


the country under the act of May 26, 1926 (admitting alien veterans 
of the World War). 


Taste 1—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY |, 1925, To 
MARCH 31, 1927 








Inward Outward 


Aliens 
Aliens admitted i pag] Aliens departed |ynited 
from | States 
enter- 
Non- ing ! Non- 
immi-| Total ~— 


emi- | Total 
grant grant) prant 























16, 096) 38, : 25, oa 60, 223 
20, 467 ‘ 22, 786| 42, 248] 65, 034! 
25, 680 23, 026) 26, 268} 49, 204) 

22, 059 . 19, 180} 18, 150} 37, 330) 
November-__-| 30,756} 26, 185) ‘ 19, 937} 17, 992] 37, 929 
December__--.| ‘ LL, 803 5} 1, 16, 875, | 26, 356} 19, 608). 45, 964 


1927 











12, 085} 16, 034) 29, 
13, 502) 17, 746) 27,041 


45, 766) 


3, 
16, 370} 46, 238 437) 4, 24 44,787| 1,330 





January ___. 9, 219] 28, , 499] 3,928] 10,053} 13, 981] 21, 483) 35, Tt 
February. _.__ 21 10, 82, 074 , 308) 2a 
‘ 4 





























Total... 148, 256,304, 580 14, 602/54, 900129, 168) 184, oos}202, 7451446, 813) 9, 632 
| 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
legally, and later being deported. 
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TasLe 2.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO 
MARCH 31, 1927, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


ere eee 
































Immigrant Emigrant 

| - 

Race or people : 

July, 1926, July, 1926, 4 

— to March, iam. to March, 4 

1927 1927 } 

African (black) - - ........-.-.-.---.-.-.----2----------- 65 669 71 634 ; 

ASMOMOB. .-- «<< 2 5 - +. 5 sss 2-5-2 ee eae 79 4 39 : 

Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) -.-.............--...- 119 2, 135 178 1,099 t 

Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin___...___.________ 49 4 74 1, 130 ; 
Clinese........-----. Se SE RS Bd om 8 bas 28 885 258 3, 321 
RL aE Le: Seed 58 579 8 217 
Scene eng e3 sere spam epenscedogpercccsncubocen~ 75 1, 359 75 692 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian____._________- 10 52 13 308 
IIE 50s chart an cnteadnemiecnaseuchenoka 243 2, 356 36 615 
EERE a SE Se II SLE eaten ees: 39 6 77 
atti =5.96sibbeeteeceeceoduiieoeswcnchdacne 2, 419 30, 550 404 5, 020 
ei eR 2 5, a I: ERE Ss 54 18 312 
A ER RL RE RS sea 1, 243 14, 818 114 1, 133 
Pi tbhstesenwedtbih anes peakaasauaicioacass oka ane ‘ 42, 564 373 3, 064 
SI NT Se SB SS 296 1, 789 161 2, 415 
EEN: FE T's 1,198 8, 572 13 175 
a a RE aS SREB | A 3, 412 33, 216 63 1, 129 
Italian (poetry - TRI 65 SY TERE Oe ng ROERAE ': — 10:30 257 1, 887 33 1, 986 
lM Ba LORE RRR By STII * eee 1, 474 11, 443 654 13, 262 

I To A ERS ER ee | oboe 29 47 102 
RG RE ho. AOA S ai? HY RIS RD So ost 3 37 4 41 
EE aS A ot oR eee cise seid ea 47 381 9 231 
en nn cncwinhdmma ve dace de miheeok ao dig aael 86 815 85 644 
IRE as SE EE EG | eto, 7, 730 44, 825 388 2, 377 
EEE « coveguanhupmoop rica Kain oobncalipicignbaloaeiaiamansh SRR ese 6 
RE gti Mie RF EPR TRAE SPaRRE  e ¢: 366 3, 313 136 1, 888 
I IRE, Par ERS Be + CTP = 58 ste 89 €58 95 2, 023 
SR TRE Bite 8, ERE SER ia ore 41 298 99 902 
TE Bil nc ED he ASSET ER 38 si 102 952 56 396 
EES 9 ee ee eee ey ene 28 So RE ee 12 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) -.----- 2, 453 14, 602 178 2, 355 
Scotch 1, 775 19, 427 67 1, 630 
202 574 44 551 
66 716 240 2, 127 
239 2, 135 110 1,118 
23 536 5 

9 70 16 129 
117 988 4 45 
West Indian (except Cuban) -_.........................- 23 281 38 649 
RL EEE RENEE OE RES ERS 23 307 12 162 
SI Ain onainaiamiahainad puintnch kde dedivawweskaliiiinas 29, 868 246, 322 4, 244 54, 900 
GE Ee ee AOE A SA ee, OREN 18, 964 141, 514 3, 080 40, 201 
ah ceed n onside heththihn eave damental 10, 904 104, 808 1, 164 14, 699 
LR dat deacon 3, 970 38, 122 195 2, 099 
no itt cn an bene macadbbaaed a 186, 543 3, 166 40, 508 
EE Ce... 00 on dativopahneodhihendwadkwaiadeba 2, 202 21, 657 883 12, 293 
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TABLE 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 10 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MARCH, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MARCH 


31, 1927, BY COUNTRY 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 








Immigrant 


Emigrant 





July, 1926, 
March, 1927; te March, 
1927 


| 
lJ 
March, 1927) t 





Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 
Estonia 


Prenen, pe CGO e.g See cr wae onndesscese 
Germany 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

England 

Northern Ireland 


| REBORN =.) SRS SR EE I A a Se 
Hungary 

Irish Free State 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 


Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
ee oe ee Tt 

pO SR ES ee ee ee PS Fee re: 

Russia 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 


Switzerland 
ee Ot ee oe Sik i ss cu seecees 


RRS AF SEER aE eID IS RT ie RAE ATS BE EL 
Other West Indies 

British Honduras 

Other Central America 

Brazil 

Other South America 


Egypt__... 

Other Africa 
Australia 

New Zealand 

Other Pacific Islands 


TT NNN i a cthnlesemb onal 


Grand total, all countries 


161 
766 
607 
191 
2, 760 
190 
1, 844 


359 
3, 460 
36, 353 


7, 221 
321 
9, 015 
812 
1, 458 
608 


20, 034 
12, 360 
349 
532 

75 

1, 280 
4, 409 
6, 976 


490 
937 
866 
317 
6, 573 
1, 566 
164 
851 
309 





125 |. 





124, 339 








8 
1, 149 
64 


530 
341 
27 
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iris 4.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING MARCH, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MARCH 31, 1927, BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 













A SC ee 


Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 




























































































o_o 
= 
Admitted 4 
‘ 
Nonimmigrant | 
i ; Quota immigrant and nonquota Grand ‘ 
. nnua : 
Country or area of birth quote y immigrant Total | total, 
July 1, July 1, — ; 
1926, to | March, | 1926, to | March, 31, 1927 r 
March 1927 March 1927 4 : 
31, 1927 ‘ 
Ne in puimrrcamedubabsnownes 100 67 9 520 63 72 587 
ee ay ee 100 7 3 4 1 4 ll 
ee ee ey eS on Sener 785 646 86 1, 226 106 192 1, 872 
ET CO 1512 426 57 1, 260 120 177 1, 686 
Bulgaria__..-.----------------------- 100 i 2 187 19 21 295 
(vechoslovakia.......--.----+------- 3, 073 2, 549 274 3, 052 270 544 5, 601 
Danzig, Free City of. ............-.- 228 183 10 1 11 225 
Denmark... SPRAINS SENET 1 2, 789 1, 949 358} 1,721 268 626 8, 670 
PANE 6 thbthincstenbonndinbiipeionsnns 124 121 3 5 8 207 
AE Eee 1 ee oa 471 64 1, 341 92 156 1, 704 
PURER SE eco ccccdecnaneooe 13, 954 2, 824 346 4, 810 425 771 7, 634 
TS EE NS ee 51,227 | 37,230) 4,742 | 11,187} 1,042| 5,784 48,376 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
SE PES lf 9,046 1,084 | 19,250) 1,659 2, 743 28, 206 
Northern Ireland--.-.......-.....- 134 007 44 150 400 | 35 185 1, 044 
EE cl ee ot ee ’ 9, 979 1, 258 7,611 | 580 1, 838 17, 590 
Siebeseneeevesscapenseces | 895 107 786 | 55 162 1, 681 
Eh ch dedunncithlindtinakien 100 | 137 10| 3,078 | 419 429 3, 215 
SE EE Re ee 473 373 49 1, 474 | 132 181 1, 847 
tt Se monn mede hh Rune wshe 100 | 52 5 18 | 1 6 70 
Se ae aspen e. Aeaaipaai 28, 567 22, 789 2, 595 4, 313 295 2, 890 27, 102 
RES Re een Se 13, 845 3, 271 453 | 24, 583 | 3, 453 3, 906 27, 854 
Se | ae 3 a ot 142 151 7 213 | 12 19 364 
Rincon died ancaiahiiiies 100 20 4-beasrasaaahewcccesce 4 20 
ES ee ae 344 261 44 707 | 81 125 968 
Mian plcihdindcn peapibes 100 80 23 99 | 9 32 179 
Slicinnceuisonnnnaesth stone 100 6 1 7 | 2 3 13 
oe PEE eileen 11, 648 1, 148 134 1, 942 169 303 3, 090 
OF sek bes< Sab Gulp o scodeateuauut 6, 453 4, 614 989 3, 255 433 1, 422 7, 869 
i ininedap enone aets 6 die ae 5, 982 4,812 682 5, 563 655 1, 337 10, 375 
DUNNE. skal di gbsesand 1 503 380 55 1, 973 349 404 2, 353 
ERG Sein a sivenns eUsss 603 581 87 1, 453 147 _ 234 2, 034 
DOME DOS SSS. Bhs cstdad<ggeudsis 12, 248 1, 604 219 2, 341 | 199 418 3, 945 
SEES A Ee ee Spee: 100 2) | ne ee 3 | 1 1 75 
SSA SS Ga epee: 1131 133 7 4, 064 688 695 4, 197 
_ 8 SERRE | Se SS pee 9, 561 6, 991 998 3, 162 258 1, 256 10, 153 
iit etidnascedeganeeson 2, 051 1,473 197 2, 049 164 361 3, 522 
Turkey in Europe-................... 1100 73 7 1, O11 68 75 1, 084 
J ES SETS & SEE 671 491 52 1, 944 214 266 2, 435 
FE PIDs « wepavccccesdcdiccocss (4) 212 36 136 | 24 60 348 
Total, Burope......... <5 -...-- 1 161,422 116, 770 15,207 | 116,821} 12,514 | 27,721 233, 591 
a: See 100 | BRE GS Bete Seer eee 2 
Ho LS Se Spaae — | ene 100 TE} tvecilone< O-hcideus= lecesense 13 
saa nen phat PSD IES 124 48 6 83 11 17 131 
ste ilensePebdbicuetivutade 100 DU Mispaig ass ccbtass lacie ee cateweeabed 1 
aS 5 139 24 29 
| RRR 1, 424 813 26| 14,042| 1,261 | 1,287| 14,955 














' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
ley belong. Quota for Turky in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Tapiz 4—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATIy 
ACT OF 1924 DURING MARCH, 1927, AND FROM JULY i, 1926, TO MARCH 31, jg .0* 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued Pr do 








Admitted 





Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant and nonquota | 
) : immigrant Gran: 
Country or area of birth Total | tat “y 
during July 

i; 





July 1, July 1, March,| 1925, ¢) 
1926, to 1926, to | March, 1927 | March 
March ‘ March 1927 a4, 1927 
31, 1927 Gover! 
Tempe 
Bu 
Pie 
jn con! 
To car 





is| 


South Africa, Union of 

South West Africa 

Tanganyika 

Togoland (British) 

Togoland (French) 

Gpemee Alen... so Scat tod 








Minist 
Wives 
Childr 
Profes: 
Wives 
Childr 
Studer 
Vetera 
Wives 
Childy 
Spanis 

















Dutch West Indies__..-- aivheliliabao« 
French West Indies 








Total, America 141,049 | 16,760 | 16,832 | 141,64 
Grand total, all countries 2118,692 | 15, 345 275, 838 | 30, 893 | 46,233 | 3%, 





























? Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Afric: 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
wiaee pp oneal — to beer ag ee pa isooat durin yt latter part of the fiscal year ended June # 

, an arg @ quo’ year. atio r quota purposes does not always coinc 
with actual nationality. See section 12 of the act.) r . - , 
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TABLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT a DURING MARCG, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO MARCH 31, 1927, BY 
CLASSE 


(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables by races, countries, etc.] 





























cacti EY: TN Oe a a Re a 
March, | 196° fo 
’ arco, > 
Class 1927 ' | March, 
1927 
Nonimmigrants 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees.......-..-- 413 4, 065 
Temporary Visitors for— 
nnn. ¢ dain ees geeniin dn tniis ott 4 ates dk bie bade bb tbe chek hs ckae 1, 794 16, 188 
PlenWeOs ~-.+----1-..-.-.--------- Ee aE Tae. 2, 455 25, 144 
jn continuous Passage through the United States__.............-.--------.---------- 2, 681 19, 616 
ee rsdn owmnrn suaitiiibins owbibaineemteiditinanemmaeenial 70 9 
Sa oninlndesemapnninenepeere nappa ieppcuinignun gigas align aiid | 7,413 65, 902 
Nonquota immigrants 2a 
RRND. i kn ade wnvocnddsccovesedwocsctadsodccced Lee 1 896 1 6, 752 
Children of United States citizens_-_----.-_- hd mse neanekesinmirirnuipedaaeene 1813 1 5, 584 
Residents of the United States returning from a Visit abroad____________...________-_ 7, 947 71, 852 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America___-_______- 213,126 | 2 117,312 
EE |B ARS SESE ISNT SARS ts Ge ERE a 149 1 656 
I Ee ee Dunn cb edubtnindndésabubthéleda cuca 110 1120 

rs re nr eo ee te ee ee Ae 45 463 
ID. Siti biby ahd odpicdi Sobabn cinta dienbed eiddiahewembblowbeleiweeeed 26 2Al 
Children of mimisters_____-__- TN 5 Re ERI ROLE ERIS A SS. SR, CROP 90 503 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities__........_......._______- 4 125 
ERR IEG” in EEE IE EE OE ES RE OE RTE. EERE 2 35 
NS RE LOLA TEL CEN HI S| 1 18 
RE Tt Bet. cous oss det unawnos>e~sbkabbbiacs Lldblivescdste uid 57 1, 567 
SR ROO TE Tr PD ee 234 8, 426 
LS, 04.4. ch Landen Seek subous Seeks be cudsslohse nok codunessuesua 57 5 
PS DORMER... - ee bar - pony iasp reer corso qasecasspsbosphannne teers spisbtssr-+- 72 744 
Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico__...-....--...22-------- eee 1 4 
RRR RR AOR ATS RELA ALES IONE OP OE .| 23,430 | 209, 986 
a 
Quota immigrants (charged to quota) _..............2222222 22 ee | 15, 345 118, 692 
nen hades ER By lds Lien lee Mens St ERS toe | 46, 238 | 394, 580 





‘Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
? Does not include aliens born in nouquota countries who were admitted under the act as Government 
officials, Visitors, returning residents, etc. 
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Immigration into Argentina and Brazil, 1926 


REPORT from the American consul in charge, Digby Willson 
A at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, dated March 12, 1927, contains g 
comparison of the immigration into Argentina with that into 

Brazil during the year 1926. 
The following statement, taken from this report, shows the number 
of immigrants entering Argentina and Brazil, according to nation. 











N 
ality: A 
Argentina Brazil the I 
RAMON. 50 wo row e SEU A Ce se 54,800 11, 000 1 
ES SEES SA Se 2s EES GS Re ie 30,800 = 9, G00 the 
eT NN pea Sia these eae cals RT Neh 2,300 35, 000 Ca 
ED cous aartere walraweunw healed eteee init 9 5,000 7, 000 To 
> 9 a4 
Poles_ ~ =~ ~~ -~-----------~--~-------------- 12, 800 3, 500 page 
NS SE EE. TE PE MENTED fy te. 17, 000 VM 
BERR Aa Re Re a) Big ee AE 930 830 
Ra eT SRI Sa dal. 1p 2 winliyteeh ib 3,000 3, 700 page 
TS eee Saas, + Cae ae eee | ee 1,300 38,300 M 
SE ails chanicunse Gntaietie sd nhe ee MRR Teh re es GER 1, 210 500 ipdu 
NRT CR Ig tS alain SA ogee i 1, 000 500 . 
Cems RONG ..« icisen 4.0ce k be desin.to.4ua pune 2) 330 400 : Ne 
Austrians__.____ a Sars Sah a EEAra Ko emwe hake = Sark 1, 200 sho 
SS perepurh coh bieth eee tee pe al PC Be wy Aber Obeid 6, 500 ( 
IE LG LS SG EO ES 15, 000 and 
be EEE TE ae Ly De et” ER te _. 11,500 4, 500 0] 
cealaitactiel ouicalilltciasassbabitenin tia 118, 930 ishn 
Pi 
men 
W 





Peruvian Decree Regulating Colonization 


REPORT from the American Ambassador to Peru, dated Feb- 
A ruary 16, 1927, gives asummary of a presidential decree which 
was issued recently concerning colonization projects in Peru. 
According to the decree, corporations or private concerns inter- 
ested in colonizing tracts of land in Peru must file with the Peruvian 
Bureau of Immigration, Colonization, and Montafia Lands a report 
containing— 

(1) Their development plans. showing location, topography, 
boundaries, area, names of settlements, nearby rivers and. lakes, 
and road plans; (2) the deed and by-laws of the organization as well 
as their terms of sale; (3) a statement of the means of sustenance 
and salubrity of the region. 

Colonization companies are required: (1) To provide temporary 
accommodations for at least 100 settlers with whom the land con- 
tracts are drawn; (2) to maintain a medical staff and an adequate 
supply of medicines; (3) to furnish each settler with food articles of 
prime necessity; (4) to maintain a store for the purpose of buying 
and selling products and hardware, at a profit not in excess of 15 per 
cent; (5) to organize asystem of transportation and communication. 

After giving its approval to the petitions of the colonization com- 
panies, the Peruvian Government reserves the right to supervise the 
execution of the contracts and to penalize those companies which fail 
in performance. 





ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





AMONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, 
reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of 
the Labor Review: 

California. —Changes in employment and pay roll, page 156. 

Jowa.—Changes in volume of employment in certain industries, 
age 158. 

Maryland.—Report on employment in Maryland industries, 
age 159. 
Seamiitinecctie—Chanaen in volume of employment in various 
industries in the State, page 160. 

New Jersey.—Changes in employment and pay roll in 869 estab- 
mene) ane 161. 

New York.—Report of New York Housing Commission, page 75; 
and index numbers of employment and pay roll in factories, page 162. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 estab- 
lishments, page 164. 

Pennsylvania.—Changes in employment, in man-hours of employ- 
ment per week, and in pay-roll totals, page 165. 

Wisconsin.—Data on volume of employment, page 166. 
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Employee Stock Ownership in the United States: A Selecteg 
Bibliography 


Compiled by Laura A. THompson, Liprarian, U. 8. DepartTMENT oF Lazop 


AcADEMY oF Po.iTIcAL Scrence, New York. 


Popular Ownership of Property: Its newer forms and social consequences: 
a series of addresses and papers at the semi-annual meeting in the City 9 
New York, March 9, 1925. Edited by William L. Ransom and Parker 7 
Moon. New York City, 1925. 198pp. (/ts Proceedings, Vol. XI, No.3) 


The subjects discussed at the sessions were: Trade-union and cooperative ownership; employees 
participation in ownership; customer ownership and the small investor; and the new proprietor. 


ship and its effects. Some of the papers were keenly critical of employee stock-purchase plans 
while others commended this movement. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR. Executive Council. 
Reports, to the 45th and 46th annual conventions. Washington, 1925, 
and 1926. 


In the sections on employee ownership (1925, pp. 21, 22; 1926, pp. 27, 28) employee stock-ownsr. 
ship plans are linked with company unions as devices for weakening the trade-union moveimen; 


though some exceptions are admitted. Hopes of industrial democracy through this means ar 
regarded as illusory. 


See also discussion in the Proceedings of the conventions: 1925, p. 230; 1926, pp. 305-307, 341-343. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH STOCK PURCHASE PLAN. 
Printers’ Ink, July 14, 1921, v. 116, pp. 110, 111. 

Under this scheme, employees, after six months’ service, may subscribe for stock at a price slightly 
below the prevailing market prices and pay for it by installments deducted from wages, The annual 
report of the American Telephone & Telograph Co. for the year 1926 states (p. 16) that approximately 
60,000 employees of the Bell system companies were stockholders of record and installment payments 


were being made on subseriptions totaling more than 785,000 shares by over 195,000 employees, two- 
thirds of those eligible to subscribe. 


See also address by E. K. Hall, vice president of the company at eighth annual conference on 


‘‘Human relations in industry,’”’ Young Men’s Christian Association, Silver Bay, New York, 1925, 
pp. 62-66, and entry in this list under Devereux, F. L. 


Atwoop, ALBERT WILLIAM. 
The new ownership. 


Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 13, 1926, v. 198, p. 12. 


B. F. Gooprica Co.” Four years’ time allowed and easy payment to encourage 
employees to save and invest, and through these methods to become partners 
in the ownership of the business in which they are employed. 

National Association of Corporation Schools Bulletin, August, 1920, v. 7, 
pp. 370, 371. 
BAYFIELD, A. F. 
Lehigh Valley For for selling stock to employees; reasons for the plan; 
methods used in deducting installments from pay roll; the results. 
Railway Age, Nov. 19, 1920, v. 69, pp. 883, 884. 
BiaGeErt, F. C., jr. 
Making capitalists out of workers. 
American Industries, August, 1924, v. 25, No. 1, pp. 35, 36. 


One-eighth of stock of United Engineering & Foundry Co. owned by employee stock holders 
in December, 1923. 


BINKERD, Rosert S. 
The increase in popular ownership since the world war. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 32-38.) 
A statistical paper analyzing the increase in — ownership from 1918 to 1925 under 
the three divisions of employees, customers and general public. 
BLooMFIELD & BLOOMFIELD. 


Methods of compensation for department store employees. A survey by 
Industrial Relations, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest. Boston, Bloomfield & 
Bloomfield [c1921]. 161. (Special economic supplement.) 

Autographed from typewritten copy. 


Includes description of commission, bonus, and stock participation plans of a number of larg 
department stores. 
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BiooMFIELD & BLooMFIELD. Stock participation plans for employees: a sur- 
vey by Industrial Relations, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest. Boston, Bioom- 
field & Bloomfield [c1922]. 181. 


Detailed description of Studebaker copartnership Be United States Steel Corporation, and W. H. 
MeBlwain Co. plans, and Dennison industrial partnership plan. Other plans charted at end under 
four types. 

< Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, June, 1922, v.14, pp. 1109-1111. 


BLOOMFIELD, DANIBL, ed. 
Financial Incentives for Employees and Executives ... New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. 2 v. (The modern executive’s library.) 
Stock participation chien v. 2, pp. 128-175. 
BoEcKEL, RICHARD. 
Labor’s Money. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 181 pp. 
“The workman as stockholder,’’ pp. 147-156. 
Bowers, G. A. 
Employee investments in company securities. New York, American Man- 
agement Association, 1926. 16 pp. erent convention series, No. 35.) 


An analysis of 150 stock-subscription plans of com ting 18 industries, grouped 
according to (1) structural forms and (2) forms of financial aid | urnished by company. Estimate 


is made that there are at least 250 and probably 300 to 400 companies in the United States which 
have employee stock-ownership plans. 


Burritt, ArTHUR W. 
Profit Sharing, its Principles and Practice, a collaboration by Arthur W. 
Burritt, Henry S. Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Ralph E. Heilmann, and 
Henry P. Kendall. New York, Harper, 1918. 328 pp. 


“Stock ownership among wage earners,” pp. 85-90, 200-207; ‘‘ Methods and restrictions in the 
distribution of stock and cash,” pp. 208-226. 


For revision of this work in 1926 see entry under James, Gorton. 
CatperR, Joun. 

Capital’s Duty to the Wage Earner; A manual of principles and practice on 
handling the human factors in industry. New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1923. 326 pp. 

‘Profit sharing; ownership sharing; management sharing”; pp. 213-233. 
— Textile employee as stockholder or partner. 
Textile World, Feb. 2, 1924, v. 65, pp. 756-758. 
Carver, THomas N. 

The changing economic status of labor. New York, American Management 
Association, 1926. 12pp. (American Management Association. Annual 
convention series, No. 37.) 

—— The coming revolution in America. New owners of industry. 

Outlook, Apr. 22, 1925, v. 139, pp. 618, 619. 


-— — The diffusion of ownership in industries in the United States. 


(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 3, 
pp. 39-46.) 


—— The economic foundations; how workers can become owners of capital. 
(In Metcalf, H. C., ed. Scientific Foundations of Business Administration. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1926, pp. 101-113.) 


—— Employee and customer ownership of electric railways. 
Aera (American Electric Railway Association), October, 1924, v. 13, pp. 
372-382. 

Address at convention of American Electric Railway Association, October 7,1924. Abstract 
in Electric Railwa Journal, October 11, 1924, v. 64, pp. 613-616, has title ‘‘ Broad economics of 
employee ow p.’ 

—— Evolution of the labor-capitalist class. 


Un Metealf, H. C. Linking Science and Industry. Baltimore, Williams 
& Wilkins, 1925, pp. 139-154.) 


—— Is labor ere tere 
Financial World, May 31, 1924, v. 41, pp. 678, 679, 697—699. 

In the opinion of this writer the rise of employee stock ownership portends a tremendous growth 
in the financial power of labor and the beginnings of a new order of podiaty. Article includes some 
of the data obt from a cuatiianaton t sent out by the Financial World 

—— The Present Economic Revolution in the United States. Boston, Little 
Brown & Co., 1925. 270 pp. 

Chapter on ‘‘ The growing financial power of laborers’’ reviews the results of various inquiries regard- 

employee stock ownership. The aie! is ex hen why ee Be that whether it Re, desirable for an employee 


to invest in stocks of the yg em hn for on whether that corporation has reached 
that stage of stability and solv which makes its pw nn suitable investments for small investors. 
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CENTRAL Marne Co.’s ‘‘ten points” for employee stock salesmen. 

Electrical World, Apr. 29, 1922, v. 79, pp. 839, 840. 

Cuark, F. §. f rs 

Employees will own big bank—how plan of Bank of Italy, San Francisco 

is working. 
Forbes, Feb. 15, 1926, v. 17, pp. 19, 20. 

— also Burroughs Clearing House, March, 1925, v. 9, pp. 17, 18, and April, 1925, y. 10 

pp. 13, 14. ’ 
CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF CommERCE. Commiitee on Industrial Welfare. 

Industrial profit sharing and welfare work. Cleveland, 1926. 85 pp. 
Includes stock purchase plans. 

— Committee on Labor Relations. 

Employees’ incentive plans in Cleveland industries; report of the com- 
mittee on labor relations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Jap- 
uary 12, 1921. [Cleveland, 1921.] 95 pp. 

Cleveland stock sales plans: American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland Hardware Co., (jio 
Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland Worsted Mills, Natioual Acme Co., Penton Publishing (o, 
Russ Manufacturing Co., Standard Parts Co., Fuller & Smith, pp. 51-64. 
Corey, Lewis. LE bag 
How is ownership distributed? 
New Republic, May 5, 1926, v. 46, pp. 322-325. 

From an analysis of the income-tax figures of the last few years and other available statis. 
tics this author reaches the conclusion that while stockholders are multiplying, corporate owner- 
ship is not being democratized; that, of the decline in stock holdings of the large investors shown 
in 1921, almost two-thirds was recovered in 1924 and the tendency is again for their share in 
aon ownership to increase; that gain in working-class holdings is absolute but not relative 
and we are not approaching either immediately or potentially working-class ownership and 
management of corporate industry. 

See also review of the Foerster-Diete] study of “‘ Employee stock ownership” in New Repub- 
lic, May 11, 1927, pp. 348, 349. 

CoTtzrR, ARUNDEL. 

Discussion: social consequences of employee ownership. 

(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 

No. 3, pp. 131-133.) 

Author is a member of the editorial staff of the Wall Street Journal. 
CROWTHER, SAMUEL. 
Making partners of workers. Where stock ownership helps workers to save. 
Factory, June 1, 1920, v. 24, pp. 1701-1703. 


Includes brief description of United States Steel Corporation and Procter & Gamble’s 
stock-purchase plans. 


Dann, J. E. 
Why 70% of our 425 employees are stockholders. 
Factory, December, 1924, v. 33, pp. 800-802. 
By the president of the Pilgrim Steam Laundry Co. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., South Framingham, Mass. 
Industrial partnership plan. [19197] 8 pp. 
Described also in Independent, Sept. 11, 1920, p. 304; Nation, Sept. 28, 1921, pp. 351, 352; Survey 
June 12, 1920, p. 378. 
DENNISON, Henry §. 
The employee investor. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 29-31.) 

Expresses belief in the use of a special empldyees’ stock as a substitute for annua! or even 
quarterly cash bonuses but calls attention to the serious questions which arise when it conies 
to selling stock to employees to be paid for out of savings from wages or salaries. Warns 
that ifemployee stock ownership “‘is to act as an antiunion project or in the hope of holding 
down wages, or of dalling a proper unrest, then ultimately such a project must fail.’’ 

Devereux, F. L. 
The development of the ownership of the Bell system. a 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. X/, 
No. 3, pp. 63-69.) 

“At present over 12,500 employees are stockholders of record and 165,700 are now pur 
chasing the stock through pay-roll deductions of $ persharepermonth * * *. It is esti 
mated that the employees have over $75,000,000 invested in the business and they are now 
ja hon at the rate of $20,000,000 a = for additional stock. The average number of shares 

ing purchased is Jess than 4 and the percentage of eligible employees purchasing is {8.’ 
Dickinson, R. : 
What is happening to employee stock ownership? 
Printers’ Ink, Sept. 23, 1926, v. 136, pp. 73, 74. 
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Dunn, RoBERT WILLIAMS. 
Those stock-selling schemes. Trapping Mr. Worker. 
Labor Age, May, 1926, v. 15, No. 5, pp. 9, 10. 


Article includes quotations from various spokesmen of capitalism to show that the purpose 
back of stock selling is inimical to the labor movement. 


_— Those labor-capitalists. Something more on stock selling. 
Labor Age, June, 1926, v. 15, No. 6, pp. 7, 8. 
DurcHESS BuEacusEry, Inc. 
Handbook of the partnership plan. New York, 1920. 60 pp. Stock in 
company: pp. 158-20. 
See also Selekman, B. M. Sharing management with the workers. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1924. 
BastMAN Kopaxk Co. Wage dividend, stock distribution, and other financial 
policies affecting employees. 
Law and Labor, May, 1927, pp. 132-134. 
Includes statistics of amount of stock owned by employees on April 1, 1927. 
EmMET, Boris. 
Profit sharing in the United States. Washington, 1917. 188 pp. (Bulletin 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 208.) 
‘Stock subscription plans,’’ pp. 129-157. 


—EMPLOYEE-STOCKHOLDERS SHARE THIRD OF GENERAL Motors CorporaTION 
INCOME; 129,538 workers paid $220,918,568; 50,000 stockholders receive 
$101,576,280 of corporation’s record earnings. 

Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, Mar. 12, 1927, pp. 3, 4. 


EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP—A inyth exposed. Sale of stock to employees is 
one method of curtailing workers’ independence—A false kind of ‘‘ popular 
ownership.”’ 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, November, 1926, v. 81, 
pp. 389-391. 


EMPLOYEE STOCK INVESTMENT—Its place in industrial relations. 
Law and Labor, June, 1924, v. 6, pp. 169, 170. 


EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP IN TWENTY IMPORTANT COMPANIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1927, v. 24, pp. 55, 56. 


EMPLOYEES TO BE GIVEN CONTROL OF Bank oF ITAty [San Francisco]. 
Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1924, v. 109, pp. 982, 983. 


ForrsTER, Ropert FRANz. _ , 

Employee stock ownership in the United States, by Robert F. Foerster .. . 
and Else H. Dietel . . . [Princeton, N. J.] Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, 1926. 174 pp. 

Report traces the development of the employee stock-purchase movement and analyzes in 
detail the plans and experience of a number of large corporations. Estimates the total stock 
holdings of employees at more than $700,000,000. The various consequences and benefits of the 
movement are pointed out with the conclusion reached that while a great deal of invaluable 
experimenting has been done ‘‘it will undoubtedly take more years to meet the fears which have 
been aroused and to guard against some of the more serious risks that are still associated with the 
movement.’”’ 

The appendices (pp. 99-174) contain a list of companies which have introduced stock-owner- 
~*~ plans with summaries of 101 of these plans. 

ummary of the statistics in the Monthly Labor Review for January, 1927, pp. 55, 56, and 
World’s Work, April, 1927, p. 583. See also Index (New York Trust Co.) August, 1926, pp. 12, 
13; Law and Labor, January, 1927, p. 24; New Republic, May 11, 1927, pp. 348, 349. 
Foster, WILLIAM B. 

We sell stock to employees without “ overselling.”’ 

Factory, November, 1926, v. 37, pp. 800, 801, 820+. 

By the director of the service department of the E.I.duPontde Nemours & Co. The duPont 
policy permits sale of duPont stock only to those of its employees who already havo insurance 
. and savings. 
GAIN IN EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP. 

Iron Age, February 25, 1926, v. 117, p. 545. 

Summary ofa paper by George E. Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank, before the 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. 

Garvey, Joun A. 

The industrial partnership plan of the Dennison Manufacturing Co. New 
York, American Management Association, 1925. 11 pp. (American 
Management Association. Production executives’ series, No. 11.) 
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Gary, Evsert H. 
Workers’ participation in industry. 
Worid’s Work, June, 1924, v. 48, pp. 197—203. 
Includes account of the stock-subscription plan of the United States Steel Corporation. 
GENERAL Motors CorPoRATION. 
Annual report for year ended December 31, 1926. [Detroit, 1927.] 
“‘ Preferred stock offering for employee,” p. 13; ‘“‘ Investment in 7% preferred stock by employees.” 
p. 26. See also Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, March 12, 1927, pp. 3, 4. Wiis: 
Grannint, A. P. 
Bank of Italy employees to have controlling interest. 
American Bankers Association Journal, November, 1924, v. 17, p. 304. 


THE GOLDEN RULE’S SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 

Literary Digest, July 12, 1924, v. 82, No. 2, pp. 30, 31. 

Employee stock-participation plan introduced by Arthur Nash of Cincinnati. 

Greer, C. R. 

Stoek purchase. 

(In Industrial Relations Association of America. Annual convention 
proceedings, 1920. Pt. 2, pp. 565-579.) 
Paper by the president of Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and discussion. 


GROWTH OF EMPLOYEE STOCK-OWNERSHIP. 
Literary Digest, Sept. 18, 1926, v. 90, pp. 84-86. 
Guticx, CHARLEs A. 
Labor Policy of the United States Steel Corporation. New York, Columbia 
University, 1924. 200 pp. (Columbia University. Studies in history, 
economics and public law, v. 116, No. 1, whole No. 258.) 


Includes (pp. 177-182) brief history of stock-subscription plan and table showing number of 
employees subscribing and number of shares taken, 1903-1922. For later statistics see Annual 
Reports of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Harn, A. J. 
Employees as capitalists; own many shares of stock. 
Iron Trade Review, June 25, 1925, v. 76, pp. 1635, 1636. 


Harris, ALBERT H. 
The diffusion of stock ownership of the New York Central lines. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 

No. 3, pp. 25-28.) 

Hicks, C. J. 
What can the employer do to encourage saving and wise investment by 
industrial employees? 
Harvard Business Review, January, 1924, v. 2, pp. 194-200. 

Regards a well-rounded stock-acquisition plan as the surest safeguard against ‘‘the three out- 
standing perils that menace the American workman.” “The employee who is saving bis money 
becomes a Capitalist and is no longer hostile to capitalism. His ownership of stock in the 
company by which he is employed makes him a partner in the business; he is bound to regard 
his fellow partners with friendliness rather than suspicion, and the inevitable result of such 
stock ownership is to make him an interested rather than an indifferent worker.”’ 

How THE AMERICAN WORKMAN IS BECOMING AMERICA’S CAPITALIST. 
Commerce and Industry, December, 1925, pp. 14, 15. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 

Extra compensation and stock ownership plan for employees of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. and its subsidiary companies in the United States 
and Canada; adopted by stockholders July 29, 1920. Chicago, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 1920. 79 pp. 

Digest of plan in Literary Digest, Aue. 21, 1920, v. 66, p. 16; Iron Age, Sept. 2, 1920, v. 106, pp. 
576, 577, and Law and Labor, March, 1922, v.4, p. 82. See also Annual reports of the Internationu 
Harvester Co., 1920 to date. 

James, GoRTON. 

Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for Employees, by Gorton James, Henry 
S. Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Henry P. Kendall, and Arthur W. Burritt. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1926. 394 pp. 

A revision of Burritt’s “ Profit Sharing, its Principles and Practice,’ published in 1918. o1- 
tains chapterson: Ownership participation by administrative officers; Employees’ stock purchs% 
plans; and Economic and social aspects of employee investment. Some typical plans for the sal 
of stock to executives and to employees are given in the A ppendix. . - 

View expressed is that stock participating produces the same elements of incentive and of ai! 
to management as cash profit sharing but possesses some dangerous possibilities because of the 
speculative nature of much industrial ownership. To realize the full advantages of either ther 
needs to be some form of appropriate participation in management. 
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KerMAN, F. R. 
Letting employees buy the bank. 
Nation’s Business, November, 1925, v. 13, No. 12, pp. 78-80. 
By the assistant vice-president of the Bank of Italy (San Francisco). 
LABOR INVESTMENTS. 
American Federationist, October, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1191-1200. 


Diverse comments by various labor leaders and students of labor problems on Professor Ripley’s 
article in the March, 1926, Federationist. 


LaMBE, Ben H. 
Every man his ‘own capitalist. 
Nation’s Business, August, 1921, v. 9, No. 8, p. 18. 


a of the Auto Car Co. which it is stated has 650 of its 710 stockholders on the 
pay roll. 


LaucK, WILLIAM JETT. 
Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1926. 374 pp. 


Includes brief descriptions of the stock-acquisition plans of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
International Harvester Co., A. Nash Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Dennison Mfg 
Co., Bank of Italy (Calif.) and other concerns. Statistics from the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on national wealth and income, and of the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on employee stock ownership form Appendix B. The opinion 
expressed by the author is that the most qreetioe! way for the purchase of stock by employees at 
present is for them to buy stock collectively and to hold and vote it collectively through trustees. 


Linpsay, SAMUEL McCuns. 
The economic revolution in the ownership of property in the United States. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 1-5.) 
Macpaerson, F. H. 
Interesting the employee in his work; plan by which employees become 
stockholders. 
Paper, Apr. 14, 1920, v. 26, pp. 24-28. 
McCartay, F. D. 
Diffusion of stock ownership; general tendency of employees to become 
partners in industry. 
Current Affairs (Boston Chamber of Commerce), Dec. 28, 1925, p. 10. 
McKer, Kenneta L. 
Railway selling securities to car riders and employees. 
Aera, December, 1924, v. 13, pp. 825-834. 


Includes statistics of stock sold by 10 companies in the previous year and a half. By the 
assistant statistician of the American Electric Railway Association. 


MAKING WORKMEN CAPITALISTS. 
Outlook, Sept. 1, 1926, v. 144, pp. 12, 13. 
THE MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER. By George F. Johnson, Arthur H. Young, 
William E. MacKenzie and others. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1920. 228 pp. 
‘When employees become part owners,”’ pp. 111-129. 
MeTROPOLITAN Lire INsuRANCE Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. 
Employee stock ownership. New York, 1926. 23pp. (Jts Report No. 48.) 


Report is based on information supplied by 60 firms in the United States and Canada who 
have or have had stock-ownership plans. 


— A report on employees’ thrift and savings plans. New York, 1921. 
26 1. 
Autographed from typewritten copy. 
Miuus, Frep. 
Profit sharing and ownership. 
Engineering and Industrial Management, Aug. 21, 1919, v. 2, pp. 237-— 
239. 
Mirren, Tuomas E. 
Humanizing the capitalistic system. 
Service Talks (Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.), Sept. 27, 1926, v. 7, 





No. 21. 
Address to Congress of American Industry, Philadelphia, describing Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co.’s plans. “If the cmpheves iwcandenay 5 ‘ ple were applied to all 


industry, America would within one generation become a e-proof nation, its democracy 
would be industrial as well as political, and the capitalistic system would not only have 
been humanized, but would have reached its maximum of usefulness in the advancement of 
human progress and civilization.” 

See he report of interview in New York Times, Nov. 7, 1926. Quotation in Journal of 
Personnel Research, December, 1926, pp. 322, 323. 
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MITTEN, frig E. The viewpoint of a banker-manager. 
~—e Talks (Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.), Apr. 2, 1927, v. 8, No, 3 
p. 3. , 
Myers, GUSTAVUS. 
Onward to ownership; industrial control passing from the few to the many 
Century, April, 1927, v. 113, pp. 714-720. "4 
NasH, ARTHUR. 


An industrial miracle. Excerpts from lectures delivered at the Magga. 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., March, 1923. Bog. 
ton, Murray press [1923?] 29 pp. 

See also Literary Digest, July 12, 1924, vy. 82, no. 2, pp. 30, 31. 
NaTIonaAt City BANK LETS EMPLOYEES SHARE IN STOCK. 
Bankers’ Magazine, January 1925, v. 110, p. 111. 
NationaL Crvic Feperation. Profit-sharing Department. 

Profit Sharing by American Employers; Examples from England, Types ip 
France. New York, {c1920]. 423 pp. 


**Stock-ownership plans,’’ pp. 198-303. 
“Wage earners’ stock investments, by Ralph M. Easley,’’ pp. 366, 367. 


NatTionaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. 
Practical experience with tae sharing in industrial establishments. 
Boston, c1920. 86 pp. (/ts Research report No. 29.) 
Stock subscription plans: pp. 61-69, 86. 
Noyes, PrerrEepont B. 
Cooperation through stock ownership. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 103-108.) 
By the president of the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
OIL COMPANY EXECUTIVES WATCHING RESULT OF STOCK DISTRIBUTION TO 5x- 
PLOYEES. , 
National Petroleum News, Aug. 19, 1925, v. 17, pp. 68+. 
Ovur 15,000,000 capITALIsTs. 
Commerce and Finance, Dec. 15, 1926, v. 15, p. 2535. 


. See also statement in Bulletin of Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey, January, 1927, pp. 
, 10 


PACIFIC STOCK FOR EMPLOYEES AT Pacrric Mrius, LAwReNnce, Mass. 
Textile World, May 5, 1923, v. 63, p. 3004. 
Paag, F. L. 
Bank’s stock made available for employees on monthly payment plan. 
Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1924, v. 109, pp. 100, 101. 
PEARSON, JOHN W. 


Employee stock ownership plans of American corporations. Cleveland, 
n. d. 1. 


Autographed from typewritten copy. 

Describes the essential features of 50 plans in successful o tion, including the International 
Harvester Co., General Motors Corporation, United States Rubber Co., Procter & Gamble (o., 
and other concerns in different branches of industry. The partial list (pp. 40-42) of corporations 
having employee stockholders includes 149 eompanies. 


PHILADELPHIA Rapip TRANsIT Co. 
A bird’s-eye view of the P. R. T. Philadelphia, 1924. 32 pp. 
See also entries under Mitten, Thomas E., and Shaw, J, M. 
PLAN FOR SELLING SECURITIES TO EMPLOYEES. 
Gas Age, Nov. 29, 1924, v. 54, p. 768. 
PLAN OF THE CURTIS COMPANIES THROUGH WHICH EMPLOYERS BECOME STOCK 
OWNERS. 
National Association of Corporation Schools Bulletin, July, 1920, v. 7, 
pp. 324-327. 
PRENDERGAST, WILLIAM A. 
Public regulation and the new proprietorship. . 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI], 
No. 3, pp. 155-163.) 
PROFIT SHARING THROUGH STOCK OWNERSHIP. 
Law and Labor, October, 1923, v. 5, pp. 285, 286. 
PRovIDENCE Gas Co. TO AID EMPLOYEES TO BECOME STOCKHOLDERS. 
American Gas Engineering Magazine, Dee. 4, 1920, v. 113, p. 479. 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ STOCK SUBSCRIPTION PLANS. 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, v. 20, pp. 945, 946. 
Summary of statement from New York Central Lines. 
RANKIN, JANET Ruta. 
Profit sharing for savings. 
World’s Work, July, 1914, v. 28, pp. 316-320. 


On the plan of Procter & Gamble, soap manufacturers, a combination of its former system 
of wage dividends and of the stock-ownership plan. 


THE RAPID RISE OF EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), Feb. 12, 1927, v. 18, 
No. 24, pp. 1-3. 


Includes summary of the findings in the Princeton University and National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s surveys. The article concludes with the statement that ‘‘the fundamental object 
of this labor-capital movement is to develop a group of employees who are better satisfied with 
the company which employs them and who, because of their contentment, are likely to become 
more efficient and dependable as workers.”’ 


REYBURN, SAMUEL W. 
Employee participation in ownership. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 119-127.) 
Discussion by the president of the Lord & Taylor (Inc.), New York City, and of the 


Associated Dry Goods Corporation. Employee participation in ownership, in the opinion 
~ of this speaker, ‘‘is not a panacea for industrial and political ills.” 


Ruopes, J. E. 
Selling securities to employees. 
Journal of Accountancy, August, 1923, v. 36, pp. 104-111. 
RicHBERG, Dona.p R. 
Cooperating with competitors. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XT, 
No. 3, pp. 147-154.) 
Frankly skeptical of employee ownership being encouraged to the point of any possible 
exercise of pertaeip. by employees. The new proprietorship, based on a large number of 


of consumer and employee stockholders, is viewed rather as an improvement in the mechan- 
ism of minority control. 


RipLEyY, WILLIAM Z. 
From Main Street to Wall Street—The passing of responsibility in industrial 
enterprise. 
Atlantic Monthly, January, 1926, v. 137, pp. 94-108. 
Reprinted as Senate Doc. 65, 69th Cong., Ist sess. 
Discusses some of the consequences of the growing dissociation of ownership and control 
and raises a doubt as to the value of the stock being sold by corporations to their employees, 


because of its usual nonvoting status. See also book by this author entitled ‘‘ Main Street 
and Wall Street.”” (Boston, Little Brown, 1927.) 


—— Labor investment suggestions. 
American Federationist, March, 1926, v. 33, pp. 305-307. 


In this article Professor Ripley suggests that the labor banks or something like the new invest- 
ment trusts take a hand in the business of investment for workers. Asregards investment by a worker 
in his own company he recommends that this be undertaken only under conditions of freedom to 
buy and sell as any other stockholder and with voting ts. He suggests also the possibility of or- 
ganization for such worker stock owners with concentration of cumulative voting power for winning 
consideration in the councils of the yon ew A 

en 


For comments by labor men and stu ts of labor problems, see American Federationist, October, 
1926, pp. 1191-1200. ‘ 


Roserts, GeorGE E. 
Making employees into stockholders. 
Magazine of Wall Street, Nov. 29, 1919, v. 25, p. 6. 


' See also summary of address before the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering in Iron Age, Feb. 25, 1926, p. 545. 


Ruxeryser, M. S. 
Labor shares in the prosperity of Standard Oil. 
Forbes, April 1, 1927, v. 19, pp. 17, 18+. 
Suaw, J. M. 

Employee ownership in industry. Origin and development of idea of em- 
ployee ownership of stock in Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.; how coopera- 
tive spirit of men and management has grown; new market vasis for wage 
adjustments. 

Aera, April, 1926, v. 15, pp. 393-399. 


Talk before the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical a New_York 
ony Feb. 17, 1926, by the public relations director of the Mitten Management inc.), Phila- 
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Stoan, A. J. jr. 
General Motors’ plan of employee stock ownership. 
Printers’ Ink, March 31, 1927, v. 138, p. 77+. 

SouLe, GEORGE. 


meer: relations between property ownership and control. 
(in Laidler, H. W., ed. New Tactics in Social Conflict. New Yoj, 
1926, pp. 1-13.) 


ann by Charles Ervin, Louis Budenz, Abraham Epstein, James Maurer 
otners. 
—— Discussion: Illusions regarding the diffusion of stock ownership. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 3 
pp. 128-130.) 
Stewart, R. W. 
We make salesmen out of 80 per cent of our employees. 
Printers’ Ink, October, 1926, v. 13, pp. 23, 24. 
STOCK-SELLING REVOLUTIONS. 
Labor Age, March, 1926, v. 15, No. 3, p. 29. 
Criticism of Professor Carver’s “ Preserit Economic Revolution in the United States.” 
STOCK-PURCHASING AND PROFIT-SHARING PLAN OF THE New HAVEN Gas Licuy 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Law and Labor, March, 1920, v. 2, p. 76. 
STocK SUBSCRIPTION PLAN OF THE FirESTONE TirRE & RuBBER Co., Axnoy, 
OHIO. 
Law and Labor, June, 1920, v. 2, pp. 161-163. 
STOCK-SUBSCRIPTION PLANS, EastMAN Kopak Co. 
Law and Labor, October, 1920, v. 2, pp. 245, 246. 
Sworn, GERARD. 
What big business owes the public. A notable interview given to French 
Strother. 
be or by Work, March, 1927, v. 53, pp. 556-561. 
pp tnags stock dentiiiliy, in the oxtidioh of the president of the General Electric Co., is 
ainl ecause by such ownership the employee becomes a more stable citizen and a mor 
secure individual but the reservation is made that employees should be encouraged to invest 
in the equity stocks of an industry only after the industry has become asolidly estab) i: she d 


institution. All holders of common stock should, in Mr. Swope’s opinion, atte \ 
privileges. 


Trap, ORDWAY. 
Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Practice. 2d ed., rev. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1926. 543 pp. 
The section on stock-purchase plans (pp. 343-346) includes an analysis of the elements ina 
good stock-purchgse plan. 
The rise of employee stock-ownership. The possibilities—and the dangers— 
of this trend in business and industry. 
Industrial Management, March, 1926, v. 71, pp. 157-160. 


Discusses the motives influencing corporations ‘in their systematic ou, potion campaigns among 
the workers and analyzes the benefits and the dangers in the movement, arly to the worke:. 
No general conclusions of endorsement or rejection are drawn but the A te is expressed that 
of the present wide-spread experimentation with various forms of employee stockholding sowe 
suggestions may come as to more democratic ways of organizing and conducting corporations. 
10,000 EMPLOYEE-OWNERS IN THE BROOKLYN MANHATTAN TRANSFER Co. 
Electric Railway Journal, July 25, 1925, v. 66, p. 144. 


Tipper, H. . 
Employ ee stock ownership has limited value in securing labor interest. 
Automotive Interests, May 4, 1922, v. 46, p. 979. 
Topin, Danteu J. 
Labor investments. 
American Federationist, October, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1196-1200. 

In the view of this engineer the blind tion of many union leaders to employee stoct 
ownership does not represent good leadership, that instead its growth and present-day favui 
should be carefully studied to determine how this force can be put to work for the advantag 
of the labor movement. Various possibilities are suggested. 

Unrirep Srates. Federal Trade Commission. 
National wealth and income. A report ... in final response to Senate 
Resolution No. 451, ... agreed te: Feb. 28, 1923. Washington, 1920. 
381 pp. (69th Cong., Ist sess., 8. Doc. 126.) 
In the section on **Stock holdingsof employees” (pp. 159-161) data presented indicate tha! 
‘‘ Employees comprised 7.5 per cent of the common-stock holders reported and 3. per ceut 0! 


the preferred-stock holders but had only 1.5 per cent of the cemmon stock and less than 2 per cei! 
of the preferred.” 
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{yrreD States STEEL EMPLOYEES AS INVESTORS IN STOCK -OF CORPORATION. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle; Feb. 5, 1921, v. 112, pp. 506, 507. 


See also Annual Reports of the United States Steel Corporation 1903 to date, and entries in this 
list under Gary, E. H., and Gulick, C. A. 


UppecRaFF, R. R. 
Sharing a business with its workers; Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Forbes, Jan. 1, 1925, v. 15, pp. 398-400. 
WaLLING, WILLIAM ENGLISH. 
American Labor and American Democracy. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1926. 233, 184 pp. 
Employee ownership, v. 2, pp. 18-28. 
Warsow, H. T. 
Distribution of corporate ownership in the United States. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1924, v. 39, pp. 15-38. 
The principal quantitative result of this study is that there has been an increase from about 
4,400,000 stockholders in 1900 to about 14,400,000 in 1923 or about 250 per cent. ‘There has been, 
furthermore, a shifting of ownership from the ‘‘ wealthy few” to the ‘‘ middle” and ‘“‘ wage- 
earning class.’’ 
WE SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE: 90 per cent of Star Oil employees are stockholders. 
Petroleum Age, April 15, 1927, v. 19, pp. 30, 31. 
WEBBER, JOHN E. 
Making kodaks and contentment. 
American Industries, November, 1924, v. 25, No. 4, pp. 27-30. 
Includes account of employee stock-subscription plan of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
WEISENBERG, MINA. 
Labor’s defense against employers’ welfare tactics. 
Current History Magazine, March, 1927, v. 25, pp. 803-808. 


WittiaMs, ARTHUR. 
Labor’s share in ownership. 
(In Academy of Political Science, New York. Proceedings, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, pp. 6-14.) 
By the vice president of the New York Edison Co. 
WotL, MatTruew. 
Why labor is opposed to employee ownership. 
Forbes, Nov. 1, 1925, v. 17, p. 19. 
Woiman, Lzo. 
Labor representation in ownership management. 
(In American Yearbook, 1926, pp. 740-742.) 


Stock held by workers in 1926 although estimated at $700,000,000 ‘‘has not yet reached suffi 
cient size to have affected materially either the distribution of income in the country or control 
over industrial or business policy.” 

Youne Men’s Curistian AssociaTion. Industrial department. 
Summary of the 7th-9th annual industrial conference on “ Human relations 
in industry”... at Silver Bay, N. Y., 1924-1926. 3v. 


1924: Group conference on ‘‘Influence of profit-sharing and stock-ownership on relations,’’ pp. 
1-24 


1925: ‘‘Purpose and significance of the sale of stock to a ” by E. K. Hall (vice president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.), pp. 62-66; by C. R. Dugan (vice president, ‘The Secu- 
rities Corporation of the New York Central Railroad) pp. 66-68; Discussion, pp. 68-72. 

1926: Sectional conference on ‘‘Employee stock ownership, pp. 18, 19. 


Younastown Sxueet & Tuse Co. ANNOUNCES ISSUE OF EMPLOYEES’ STOCK. 
Iron Trade Review, October 21, 1920, v. 67, p. 1153. 
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Official—United States 


Arizona.—State Mine Inspector. Fifieenth annual report for the year ending 
November 30, 1926. |Phoeniz, 1927.] 81 pp. 


The following figures are given in the report: 


Number of mines inspected, Dec. 1, 1925 to Dec. 1, 1926__ 132 
Inspections made, mines and leases 

Men employed, surface, at last inspection 

Men employed, underground, at last inspection 

I. Sainkiten, olias bes ane Gard Ow qdpen Ger etao baie Hie cond eee 

Serious and minor accidents 


MassacuvusetTts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the board, 
for the year ending November 30, 1926. Boston, 1927. 74 pp. 


Montana.—Industrial Aceident Board. Decisions of the Industrial Accident 
Board, including opinions on the workmen’s compensation law by the attorney 
general and decisions by the Montana Supreme Court, January 1, 1923, to 
December 31,1926. Helena, 1927. 3878 pp. 


The second published volume of decisions by the industrial accident board, 
including those ‘‘that have been deemed of importance in the interpretation of 
the law, and that have been used as precedents in other cases.”’ A topical index 
is given. 

New Yorx.—Board of Housing. Report, March 9,1927. Albany, 1927. 64 pp. 

Reviewed on page 75 of this issue. 

Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Twelfth biennial report, from October 1, 1924, to 
September 30, 1926. Salem, 1926. 123 pp. 

A statement from the section of this report which deals with wage claims 
appears on page 27 of this issue. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Decisions (Vol. X) for the year 1925. Harrisburg, 1926. 
xix, 503 pp. 

Contains the official reports of cases decided by the workmen’s compensation 
board during the year 1925. Tables of cases are given showing the cases decided 
in the first instance by the board and those disposed of on appeal from the 
referee’s findings. A topical index, the subheadings enabling convenient refer- 
ence to the opinions reproduced, is also given. 

Sours Daxora.—Child Welfare Commission. Third biennial report, for the 
period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926. Pierre, 1926. 20 pp. 

Contains a brief review of the work of the period, a discussion of some of the 
problems with which the commission deals, and recommendations as to desirable 
legislation concerning child welfare. - 
VirGcinta.—Bureau of Labor and Industry. Twenty-ninth annual report, for the 

year ending September 30, 1926. Richmond, 1927. 126 pp. 

In the fiscal year covered by the report, the bureau’s division of factory in- 
spection made 3,318 inspections of factories, laundries, and mercantile establish- 
ments, ete., with 129,603 employees (79,223 males and 50,380 females). The 
number of child labor violations reported for the same period was 158; the 
number of child labor prosecutions, 21. 
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Unitep Sratres.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Hearings on H. R. 7895, a bill to amend paragraph (d) 
of section 14 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, to provide for the stabiliza- 
tion of the price level for commodities in general, March and April, 1926. 
Part 1. Washington, 1927. wii, 631 pp., charts. (69th Cong., 1st sess.) 


—— Department of Agriculture. Department circular No. 403: Business set-up 
of a cooperative marketing association, by Chris L. Christensen. Washington, 
1926. 14 pp. 

Deals with the problems of membership reiations, financing, management, 
and selling programs encountered in organizing farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations. 

Department circular No. 416: Demand, marketing, and production of 


Oregon and Washington prunes. by Burke H. Critchfield. Washington, 
April, 1927. 48 pp. 


Miscellaneous circular No. 97: Cooperation in agriculture—a selected 
and annotated reading list with special reference to purchasing, marketing, and 
credit (including only works printed in English) compiled by Chastina Gardner. 
Washington, 1927. 75 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of fire hazards 
and prevention, and safety in the petroleum industry. Part I.—Fire hazards 
and prevention. Part II.—Safety and safety devices. Washington, 1927. 
9,15 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Coal in 1924, by J. E. Black, L. Mann, and F. G. Tryon. Wash- 
ington, 1927. (From Mineral resources of the United States, 1924, Part II, 
pp. 459-589.) 


In addition to other detailed data on the coal-mining industry, the report 
contains tables showing number of men employed, days the mines were in opera- 
ticn, length of the working-day, output per man and average number of days 
worked per year, and strikes and lockouts, in 1924 and previous years. 

Lead poisoning in the mining of lead in Utah, by Arthur L. Murray. 
Washington, 1926. iw, 40 pp. 

This study of the extent of poisoning from lead in the mines of Utah contains 
a brief statement as to the toxic forms of lead and the mode of entrance into the 
body. The figures presented show a considerable reduction in the number of 
cases reported in the State in the five-year period, 1919 to 1923, the number of 
cases in 1919 being 264, or 62.7 per 1,000 men employed, and in 1923, 66, or 
10 per 1,000. This improvement is believed to be due largely to wet drilling 
and the sprinkling of muck piles before loading. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 427: 


Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925, \by Frederick L. Hoffman. 
Washington, 1927. v, 149 pp. 


A summary of this bulletin appears on page 56 of this issue. 
Bulletin No. 485: Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing 
industry, 1911 to 1926. Washington, 1927. tii, 63 pp. 

Summary figures giving the general results of this investigation were published 
in the Labor Review for November, 1926 (pp. 101-105). 
—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Thirty-ninth 


annual report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the year 
ended December 31, 1925. Washington, 1927. caxxiv, 275 pp. 


The report contains data regarding wages of railway employees (pp. xxvi to xxx). 
— Public Health Service. Bulletin No. 162: A health study of 10,000 male 


industrial workers. Statistical analysis of surveys in ten industries, by Rollo H. 
Britten and L. R. Thompson. Washington, 1926. v, 170 pp. 


A digest of this report is given on page 57 of this issue. 


— Tariff Commission. Cast polished plate glass; costs of production. Wash- 
ington, 1927. 72 pp. (Mémeographed.) 


Data from this report appear on page 116 of this issue. 
[1877] 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


AustTraLia.—Commonwealth Acts, Vol. XXIV: Acts of the Parliament of Ax,. 


tralia passed during the year 1926, with tables, appendixes, and indexes. [n. p.] 
1926. cxxii, 8327 pp. 


AustTria.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches handbuch fiir die republi; 
Osterreich. VII. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1926. viti, 177 pp. 

Statistical handbook for Austria. A section on labor conditions contains 
statistics on collective agreements, strikes, social insurance, etc. Most of the 
data are for the year 1925. 

Bre.cium.— Ministére de 1’ Industrie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Annuaire 
de la législation du travail, 191441919. TomeIV. Brussels, 1926. x, 614 p) 

Continuation of a compilation of legislation in various countries from 1914 ¢, 
1919. The present volume includes The Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Russia, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croates, and Slovenes, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Uruguay. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Sixteenth annual report on labor organization 
in Canada (for the calendar year 1926). Ottawa, 1927. 281 pp. 

Data from this report are presented on page 109 of this issue. 

(Manrrosa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1924. 
(Winnipeg, 1927?] 34 pp. 

This report is reviewed briefly on page 86 of this issue. 

—— (Nova Scotra).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual 
report on the mines, 1926. Halifax, 1927. 424 pp. 

Among the many statistical tables in this volume is one comparing fatal 


accidents in coal mines in Nova Scotia and in the United States in the period 
1908-1926. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board. Reportfor 1926. Halifax, 1927. 35 pp. 


Data from this report are given on page 87 of this issue. 
(QuEeBEc).—Department of the Secretary of the Province. Bureau of 
Statistics. Statistical Yearbook, 1926. Quebec, 1926. xxiii, 479 pp. 

Section XI of this publication deals with organized labor and includes the 
following subjects: Labor organizations; coalitions, strikes, unemployment; 
labor inspection; employment bureaus; labor accidents; and agricultural socicties 
and farmers’ clubs. Section XII, covers insurance and mutual benefit associa- 
tions, contains 13 pages on cooperative people’s banks. 

FinLanp.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de Finlande, 
1926. Helsingfors, 1926. xxi, 339 pp. 

Included in this statistical annual for Finland are tables on industrial activity, 
employment in various industries, cooperative societies, accident insurance, 
wages in agriculture and in railroad construction, industrial accidents, strikes 
and lockouts, work of public employment exchanges, Government aid in the 
construction of dwellings, and prices and cost of living. The data cover various 
periods. 

[Socialministeriet. Férsikringsbyran.] Understédskassor dr 1924. Hel- 


singfors, 1926. [6], 91 pp. Finland’s officiella statistik XXVI, Arbetssia- 
tistek B, 21. 


Report by the insurance bureau of the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs on 
operations of workers’ relief funds for the year 1924. 
FRANCE.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. 2° Bureau. 


Statistique de Vindustrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France et en 
Algérie pour Vannée 1924. Paris, 1926. xvi, 197 pp. 


This volume includes several tables on accident statistics and scattered data 
on number of workers employed, wages, hours, social insurance, etc., in the various 
branches of the industry. The production reports are also of special interest. 
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Great Brirain.—Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales). 
Report. First part. London, 1926. 1165 pp. 


Deals largely with the problem of juvenile unemployment and with suggested 
remedies and palliatives. Special attention is given to the position of the child 
between 14 and 16, who is no longer under the control of the educational authori- 
ties, but has not yet come, through the unemployment insurance scheme, under 
the supervision of the employment exchange authorities. To do away with 
this gap, @ scheme of working certificates is suggested, under which an employer 
could not legally employ a child under 16 unless provided with a work certificate 
issued by the employment exchange or bureau, and the child holding such a 
certificate would be obliged to report at the exchange when changing employ- 
ment or when unemployed and to attend at juvenile training centers or other 
educational centers when not actually employed. Under this plan the child 
on leaving school for work would at once come under the supervision of the em- 
ployment exchanges and the gap would be bridged. 

The work of the present juvenile unemployment training centers is highly 
commended, and it is suggested that ‘‘a permanent scheme should be brought 
into operation, under which centers would be opened as and when they became 
necessary, having regard to the extent and character of juvenile unemployment 
in the various areas.’’ For this purpose, a permanent appropriation should be 
made. 

—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Re pee: No. 41: Rest pauses in heavy 


and moderately heavy industrial work, by M. Vernon and others. Londen, 
1927. 21 pp. 


The investigation showed that men engaged at a day rate on work of a moder- 
ately heavy character such as road making, agriculture, and dock laboring take 
spontaneous rest pauses of about 11 minutes per hour. If the work is of a regular 
character the rests are taken with considerable regularity, usually at about 
six-minute intervals; on more varied work they become more and more irregular 
in frequency and duration. In pitch loading they amount to 22 to 26 minutes 
per hour and in rolling tin plates to from 14 to 28 minutes per hour. Colliers 
take rests of from 7 to 22 minutes per hour, according to the atmospheric condi- 
tions under which they are working, although these rests are taken irregularly 
owing to the variable nature of the work. 

Report No. 42: Rest pauses in industry (a review of the results obtained), 
by S. Wyatt. London, 1927. iii, 21 pp. 

This report reviews briefly the findings of studies of the effects of rest pauses 
in industry, made in England and in other countries. 


—— Mines Department. Safety in pees Research Board. Paper No. 32: 


study of flame movement, by O. C. deC. Ellis. London, 1927. 35 pp., 
illus. 


This is a study of the speed and general manner of movement of flame in rela- 
tion to the problem of dust and gas explosions in coal mines. 


—— Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of proceedings under the 


agricultural wages (regulation) act, for the year ending September 30, 1926. 
London, 1927. 61 pp. 


Some data from this report are given on page 131 of this issue. 
—— Ministry of Labor. Delegation 5 ae tee to study Industrial Conditions 


in Canada and the United States of America. Report, March, 1927. London, 
1927. 117 pp. [Cmd. 2833.] 


Reviewed on page 45 of this issue. 


—_—- 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Iniernational Labor Conference, tenth Session 
Geneva, 1927. Minimum wage-fixing machinery. Report and draft question’ 
naire. (Item II onthe agenda.) Geneva, 1927. 159 pp. 


This bulletin presents in three parts a general consideration of the subject of 
minimum wage, the first being devoted to a general survey of the principles, 
development, enforcement, etc., of the system. Part II presents separate 
studies of the minimum wage system of the different countries—Americay 
European, Australasian, and African. The third part discusses the development 
of a suitable draft questionnaire on minimum wage fixing machinery and the 
questionnaire adopted. An appendix shows in tabular form a summary state. 
ment relative to the minimum wage systems of the various countries. 

The volume is published as a “first discussion,’”’ and its contents, and particy- 
larly the questionnaire, imply further discussions based on returns secured from 
the governments to which the draft questionnaire will be addressed. 

International Labor Conference, tenth session, Geneva, May, 1927. Report 
on sicknessinsurance. (Firstitemontheagenda.) Geneva, 1927. vii, 293 pp, 

This report contains the replies of 24 countries to questionnaires on the 
subject of sickness insurance sent out by the governing body of the Inter. 
national Labor Office, a general survey of the problem based on these replies, g 
summary of the conclusions reached in the general survey, and texts of two pro- 
posed draft conventions and one draft recommendation. 

International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1925. Geneva, 1926. 
xii, 267 pp. 

The International Labor Office has undertaken not only to publish the laws of 
the various countries but to indicate also ‘‘the application of these laws by the 
competent authorities, and particularly by the courts which deal with industrial 
matters,’ recognizing that ‘‘mere knowledge of the clauses of a law gives no 
adequate idea of its actual effects.”’ 

The present survey is restricted to England, France, Germany, and Italy. In 
the selection of decisions, ‘‘ preference has been given to those concerning ques- 
tions of legal principle which might facilitate the development of labor legislation 
in other countries, and are thus of internationai importance.’”’ The questions 
are mainly such as ‘‘are more or less frequently raised in all countries alike.” 
The cases selected have been grouped under the following headings: (1) General 
principles of labor law; (2) right of association; (3) participation of workmen 
in the management of the works (works councils); (4) individual contracts; (5) 
collective agreements; (6) salaries and wages; (7) hours of work; (8) labor dis- 
putes; (9) procedure in labor cases; (10) protection and special rights of speci- 
fied occupational groups; (11) protection of women, young persons and children, 
and men disabled in war; (12) placing and unemployment; (13) inspection of 
labor; (14) social insurance; (15) miscellaneous. 

Studies and reporis, series N (statistics), No. 12: The third international 


conference of labor statisticians, held at Geneva, October 18 to 23, 1926. Geneva, 
1926. 122 pp. 


Japan.—Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Siatistical Abstract, 1925. 
[Tokyo?], 1926. iii, 150 pp. 
Contains, among others, data on accidents to crews of fishing vessels and on 
cooperative societies of various types. 
LeacuE or Nations.—Economic and Financial Section. C. E. I. No. 8: Ship- 
building. Geneva, 1927. 48 pp. 
Document prepared for the use of the International Economie Conference 
at Geneva in May, 1927. Data from this report, on employment, wages, and 
hours of labor, are given on page 120 of this issue. 
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[zacuE or Nations.—Economie and Financial Section. €.E. I. No.9: Memo- 
randum on cotton. Geneva, 1927. 78 pp. 


One of the documents prepared for the use of the International Economic 
Conference held at Geneva in May, 1927. Data on wages and hours in the 
cotton textile industry of various countries, taken from this report, are given 
on page 118 of this issue. 
pew C. E. I. No. 10: The chemical industry. Geneva, 1927. 134 pp. 

Document prepared for the use of the International Economic Conference. 
Deals with the chemical industry mainly from the commercial standpoint and 
contains only scattered data on labor matters such as employment, wages, 
hours of labor, etc. 
ose! C. E, I. No. 17: Memorandum on the iron and steel industry. Geneva, 

1927. 113 pp. ; 

Data from this report are given on page 127 of this issue. 


atta C. E. I. No. 18: Memorandum on coal. 2 vols. Geneva, 1927. 

Data from this report are given on page 124 of this issue. 

— C. E. I. No. 19: Summary memorandum on various industries. Geneva, 
1927. 40 pp. 

One of the documents prepared for the use of the International Economic 
Conference held in Geneva in May, 1927. This report is summarized briefly on 
page 42 of this issue. 

— C. E. I. No. 21: Potash industry. Geneva, 1927. 27 pp. 

In this report, prepared for the use of the International Economic Conference, 
it is shown that the number of workers in the potash industry of Germany 
decreased from 43,853 in 1921 to 28,449 in 1925, although output inereased by 
one-third, due to the introduction of scientific management methods. It is 
stated that ‘‘the labor conditions in the German mines may be characterized as 
ideal. They are, indeed, unrivaled throughout the mining industry of the 
world.” 

Only 710 workers were employed in the Polish potash industry in 1926, and: 
their output averaged 1,075 kilograms of raw salts per shift of 8 hours. Wages 
averaged 6.40 zloty (72 cents) per day. 


—_— C. E. IT. No. 24: Natural silk industry. Geneva, 1927. 34 pp. 
Document prepared for the use of the International Economic Conference, heid 
at Geneva in May, 1927. Data as to the condition of the silk industry in Ger- 
many, taken from this report, are given on page 51 of this issue. 
Norway.—{Departementet for Sociale a Riksforsikringsanstalten. Syke- 
? 


forsikringen for dret 1925. Oslo, 1926. [6], 86 pp. Norges offisielle siatistikk, 
VIII, 9. 


Annual report by the State Insurance Institution of Norway on sickness insur- 
ance in that country in 1925. 

Swepen.—(Socialdepartementet.] Riksférsikringsanstalten. [Berattelse] dr 1925. 
Stockholm, 1926. 30 pp. 

Report on activities of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden in 1925, cover- 
ing its operations in connection with the accident insurance law of 1916, and the 
accident compensation law of 1901, accident insurance for fishermen, life insur- 
ance in conjunction with home loans, etc. ' 

—_— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, arbetstid och arbetslén inom sveriges 


jerdbruk dr 1925. Jdmte specialundersékning rérande arbetstidens férdn- 
dringar inom jordbruket dren 1911-1925. Siockholm, 1926. 79 pp. 


Data on wages and hours of labor, taken from this report, are given on page 133 
of this issue. 
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SwepEen.—[Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen Arbetsinstdllelser och kollej;j- 
vavtal samt forlikningsmannens verksamhet dr 1925. Stockholm, 1926. 208 Dp. 


Report by the Swedish Social Board on labor disputes, collective agreements, 
and activities of the conciliators in Sweden in 1925. Data on labor disputes, 
taken from this report, are given on page 105 of this issue. 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1925. Stockholm, 1926. 111 





PP. 
Report by the Social Board of the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs on the 
factory inspection service in 1925. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN YEAR Book. A record of events and progress, year 1926. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1927. [21], 1178 pp. 

Includes sections on women’s work and progress, social problems and condi- 
tions, immigration and races, labor and labor legislation, and vocational education, 
BoceEn, Jutes I. The anthracite railroads: A study in American railroad enter- 

prise. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1927. vii, 281 pp., map. 

This volume gives a detailed account of the financial and industrial development 
of each of the large anthracite railroad systems, and an analysis of the effects of 
the segregation of the coal properties of the several systems. 

CaLirorRNiA, UNIverRsITy or. T'rade and industrial series No. 5, division of 
vocational education, Bulletin No. 19: The problem of apprenticeship in the 
siz basic building trades, by Frederick Horridge. Berkeley, September, 192%. 
142 pp. 

Emphasizes the vital need of expert craftsmen and presents a statistical method 
for predicting the number which should be trained in each of the six basic building 
trades. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of Economics and 
History. La santé et le travail des femmes pendant la guerre, by Marcel Frois. 
Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1926. xii, 205 pp. Histoire 
économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale. Série frangaise. 


Stresses the importance of the work of women of France in industry during the 
World War and reviews the measures taken to secure their health and to protect 


them against industrial accidents. One chapter is devoted to the protection of 
maternity and infancy. 


Cuina YEAR Book, 1926-7. London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
(Lid.), and Chicago, University of Chicago Press [19267]. xxix, 1320 pp., 
map, charts. 


One chapter is devoted to labor, strikes, and the antiforeign agitation. 
CiapHaM, J. H. An economic history of modern Britain: The early railway age, 


1820-1850. London, Cambridge University Press, 1926. sxviti, 623 pp., maps, 
charts. 


CoLtumBiA University. Teachers College. Contributions to education No. 227: 
Job analysis and curriculum construction in the metal trades industry, by 
Walter Benton Jones, Ph. D. New York, 1926. 104 pp. 


The main purpose of this study is the development of a method of procedure 


and technique for job analysis'for constructing a curriculum for apprentice train- 
ing in the industry covered. 
Tue Cooperative Unton (Lrp.). Income tax as it affects cooperative societies, 
by R. A. Palmer. Manchester, 1925. 380 pp. 
“An examination of each of the five schedules under which the tax [in Great 
Britain] is levied, with notes on exemption from assessments, the exemption of 
superannuation funds from the tax, and other related subjects.” 
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Evans, OweEN D. Educational opportunities for young workers. New York, The 
Macmillan Co, 1926. xi, 380 pp. 


This study deals especially with cooperative classes, apprentice training, public 
evening schools, continuation schools, and guidance agencies. Other facilities 
for the education of wage-earning youth are touched upon somewhat lightly 
and usually in order to show their relations with the agencies more fully treated. 


Hazett, W. Howarp. Labor and capital in alliance. London, John Murray, 
1927. xii, 116 pp. 


A plea for a united effort to increase production and decrease costs, so that 
England may not permanently lose her piace in the world market, with all that 
that implies of lowered standard of living and decreasing population. The author 
discusses the attitude toward each other of the workers and employers, the 
responsibility of both sides for improving relations, the possibilities of develop- 
ment in the joint industrial councils, the advisability of profit sharing, the pur- 
chase of stock by employees, and other ways of promoting good feeling and a 
realization of the community of interest between employers and employed. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LiTrHOGRAPHERS, LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 


AND KINDRED TRaApES. Reports and minutes of the eleventh international 
congress, London, September 16-18, 1926. Brussels, [19267]. 200 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Untons. Fifth year book, 1927. Part I, 
Amsterdam, 31 Tesselschadestraat, 1927. 160 pp. 

The volume gives the names of the official organs of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions and the names, addresses, membership, and official organs 
of the national trade-union centers and their affiliated organizations. Similar 
data are given for the international trade secretariats. 

There were 24 national centers affiliated to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions on December 31, 1925, the same as in 1924, the new national 
center in Argentina, with a membership of 82,574, having replaced the South 
African Industrial Federation which ceased to function. The total member- 
ship of the affiliated national centers was 13,366,387 against 13,133,004 in 1924. 
At the end of 1925, as in 1924, there were 26 international trade secretariats with 
a membership of 13,021,754 as compared with 12,931,831 in 1924, 

The volume also gives data on workers’ educational bodies, the Labor and 
Socialist International, the International Cooperative Alliance, and the Young 
Workers’ Socialist International. 


James, Gorton, Dennison, Henry §., AND OTHERS. Profit sharing and stock 
ownership for employees. New York, Harper & Bros., 1926. x, 894 pp. 
This volume is based on an earlier study published in 1918 but with additional 
material showing the results of practical experience with profit sharing, stock 
participation, and management sharing plans. In the preface the authors state 
that the principal conclusions reached in the previous study as to the great 
strength of the profit motive when effectively applied have been sustained and 
strengthened by the facts of experience. 
Tae Leeat Arp Socrety (or New Yorxk Ciry). Fifty-first annual report for 
the year 1926. New York, 1927. 91 pp. 
This report shows that in 1926 the above-mentioned society, both civil and 
criminal branches, handled 27,583 cases, and received for its clients approxi- 
mately $127,450. The expenses of the society wert a little over $96,400. 


Martin, Kinestry. The British Public and the General Strike. London, The 
Hogarth Press, 1926. 128 pp. 


A discussion of the general strike in its relation to the traditional attitude of 
the English public to questions involving a social philosophy, with a consider- 
ation of what it indicates as to future developments. 
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MetrorourtaNn Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. 
No. 48: Employee stock ownership. New York [no date]. 23 pp. 


The report contains an analysis of the stock-ownership plans of 60 firms in the 
United States and Canada. 

Nationa Cuitp Lasor Committers. Children working in Missouri, by Charles 
E. Gibbons and Harvey N. Tuttle. New York, 215 Fourth Ave., 1927. 31 pp. 

The report of an inquiry covering eight towns in Missouri, undertaken 
see how far the child labor laws were enforced, and how far they were adequate 
to the needs of the situation. The most interesting portion deals with tie 
part-time workers, who attended school regularly but in addition worked at 
some gainful employment outside of school hours. Children as young as7 years 
were found in this group, the average age being 12.7 years. The amount of time 
spent in work was surprisingly large. 

“One-fifth of the children under 16 years of age, working and going to school, 
actually worked 20 or more hours per week at jobs for which they received pay; 
12.3 per cent worked for 25 hours or more and nearly 8 per cent worked 30 hours 
or more. None of the above figures include school work.” 

As a result of the study, two general recommendations are made: ‘One is g 
tightening up on the enforcement machinery, particularly with respect to the 
granting of work permits. * * * The other need is that more adequate 
protection be provided in the law. At present the standard falls considerably 
below reasonable minimums.”’ 

A number of specific recommendations are included, through which these 
two general aims could be secured. 

NATIONAL CoMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND Prison LaBor. Annual report, 1926 
New York, 4 West 57th Street (1927?]. 17 pp. 

Reviews briefly the progress made in 1926 in the effort to improve the labor 

systems in State and Federal prisons. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The cost of living in the 
United States in 1926. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. vi, 83 pp. 


Natrona Merau Trapes Association. Committee on Industrial Relations. 
A study of employee pension plans. Chicago, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
1927. 16 pp., charts. 


Norroitk & WesTeRN Ratuway. Safety Department. Fourteen years of acc- 
dent prevention on the Norfolk & Western. Roanoke, Va., 1927. 6 pp. 


A short summary of the report is given on page 60 of this issue. 
Oakes, Epwin Stacey. The law of organized labor and industrial conflicts. 


Report 


Rochester, N. Y., Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 1927. xaxxii, 1333 pp. | 


This volume undertakes to cover the subject of labor unions, employers’ 
associations, collective agreements, and all the incidents of conflict and adjust- 
ment between the two industrial groups indicated.- ‘It has been the writer's 
aim to make this a complete compendium of the law of his.subject, citing ll 
pertinent decisions, as well in England and Canada as in the United States.” 
The list of citations is therefore quite full, and ‘‘has been brought as nearly 
down to the date of publication as is possible.”’ 

The most recent predecessor in its field was published in 1910, so that the 
many changes occurring during recent years practically leave this work without! 
a competitor. The rapidity with which changes take place is forcibly illustrated 
in the fact that the three references in this volume to the case, Bedford Cut 
Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, would now require re- 
writing in view of the reversal of the district and appeals courts by the Supreme 
Court in its decision of April 11, 1927. 
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Appendixes give rather elaborate treatment to a number of points of special 
interest; as the right to a free market, motive as making act unlawful, combinations 
to injure, combinations to do lawful act, secondary boycotts, etc. 

An analytical table of contents and thorough index, besides the table of cases, 
make available the large amount of material embodied. The dating of the 
decisions is a valuable feature. 

PsopLA’s YEARBOOK, 1927. Annual of the English and Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Societies. Manchester and Glasgow, 1926. 312 pp., illus. 

“An annual of facts and figures on cooperative labor, and allied subjects.”’ 
This issue gives data on the cooperative movement of Great Britain and other 
countries and contains among other articles such labor subjects as cost of living, 
housing, trade-unionism, the general strike, etc. 

Data from this yearbook were used extensively in the comparative study of 
cooperation in various countries, page 28. 

Prrkin, Cuartes W. The idea of social justice: A study of legislation and 


administration and the labor movement in England and France between 
1900 and 1926. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. xvii, 595 pp. 

Postaate, R. W., WiLKINSON, ELLEN, AND Horrasin, J. F. A Workers’ History 
of the Great Strike. London, The Plebs League, 1927. 110 pp. 

Based upon confidential reports received from Plebs members all over the 
country, and giving ‘‘inside information’”’ as to what the workers did, and tried 
to do, and the difficulties, inherent in the situation, with which they had to 
contend. 

Reap, MarGaret. From field to factory: A study of the Indian peasant 
turned factory hand. London, Student Christian Movement, 1927. 78 pp. 

A brief of industrial, as contrasted with agricultural, conditions in India, and 
of some of the difficuities in the way of introducing and enforcing such welfare 
legislation as has been found beneficial in Great Britain. 

SouTHERN WoMEN’s EpvucaTionat ALLIANCE. Occupations for Women: A study, 
yh Latham Hatcher, ed. Richmond, L. H. Jenkins, Inc., 1927. axxaviii, 
27 pp. 

A study made for the Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, intended to 
cover the occupations open to women, ‘‘explaining what they are, the education 
and training, and the personal qualifications needed for engaging in them, ways 
of entering them, financial returns, so far as these can be indicated, and out- 
standing advantages and disadvantages which one field may present in comparison 
with others.”” In addition, the book contains a preliminary discussion of the 
changing attitude of women toward gainful employment and of the effects and 
significance of the change as regards industry, society, and the individual woman 
herself. 

VeRBAND SCHWEIZERISCHER KONSUMVEREINE (VY. 8S. K.). Rapports et comptes 
concernant l’activitié des organes de l’union en 1926. Basel, 1927. 88 pp. 

The annual report of the Union of Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative Societies for 
1926. At the end of that year 517 local cooperative societies were in affiliation 
with the union as compared with 521 at the end of the preceding year. The 
combined membership of the affiliated societies is about 360,000. The sales of 
the wholesale amounted to 126,303,040 franes in 1926 as compared to 125,251,195 
franes in 1925, paid-in share capital to 1,589,160 francs, and reserves to 4,700,000 
francs. The profit on the year’s business reached the sum of 624,686 francs. 
Wester, Cuoartes H. Negro labor in the United States. New York, Vanguard 

Press, 1927. xiii, 343 pp. 

A study of the progress of negro labor from the days of slavery to the period 
of its entrance on a large scale into industrial occupations. The writer, a pro- 
fessor of history at Howard University (Washington, D. C.), points out that the 
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history of the negro as a worker, rather than as a slave, has been rather generally 

neglected; this volume seeks to remedy the deficiency, giving a picture of group 

evolution and of group struggle. ‘‘It is not only the study of a labor movement, 

but it is the story of economic progress and of the spread of industrialism among 

Negro-Americans.”’ 

Workers (Communist) Party. Passaic: The story of a struggle against starva- 
tion wages and for the right to organize, by Albert Weisbord. Chicago, Daily 
Worker Publishing Co., 1926. 64 pp. 


WorKeErRs’ EpucaTionAL AssociATION OF New South WALEs. A study in 
social economics: The Hunt River Valley, New South Wales, by F. R. E. 
Mauldon. Melbourne, 1927. v, 201 pp., maps. 

Of interest primarily because of the ‘‘searcity of authoritative Australian books 
on economic and political problems.’’ Deals with the Hunt River Valley of 
New South Wales, a district which produces more than a third of the total coal 
mined in Australia, which is an important industrial region, as well as adapted 
to the production of a variety of crops. The book deals with the coal industry, 
agriculture, and manufactures from the point of view of the livelihood of the 
workers, besides describing various ‘‘economic defense associations,’ such as 
farmers’ marketing organizations, consumers’ cooperative societies, and trade- 
unions. 





LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulle- 
tins published since that date will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


*N0..124. 


*No. 133. 


*No. 139. 
. 144. 
. 145. 


. 191. 

No. 198. 
10. 233. 
. 255. 

. 287. 
10.303. 
. 341. 


- 402. 


No. 448. 


Cooperation. 


No. 313. 
No. 314. 
No, 437. 


Employment 


109. 

No. 172. 
Yo. 183. 
. 195. 

. 196. 


. 202. 


. 227. 


. 235. 


. 241. 
No. 247 


No. 310. 
No. 409. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greiter New York. [1913.] 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 

Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 

i arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waisi industry of New York City. 

1914. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 

Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 

Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 

History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 

Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 

Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 

Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 

Trade agreements, 1926. (In press.) 


Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. {1922.] 
Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 


and Unemployment. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. [1913.] 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 

Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., Jan- 
uary, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association, Boston, Mass., held 
May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 

Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 

Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes, [1922.] 

Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 


Foreign Labor Laws. 


*No. 142. 


Housing. 


*No. 158. 
No, 263. 
No, 295. 
No, 424. 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 


Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
Housing by employees in the United States. [1920.] 

Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 

Building permits in the principal cities of the United States, 1925. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


. 104. 


. 120. 
. 127. 
. 141. 
. 157. 
. 165. 
. 179. 
. 188. 


. 201. 


*No. 207. 
*No. 209. 


mis \ anes in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware factories. 

1912. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. {1913.] 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 

Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
mj of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
of buildings. [1916.] 


R 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation-insurance cost of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 

Causes of death, by occupation. [1917.] 

Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 


{1] 





Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—C ontinued. 


No. . Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 
No. . Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 
No. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. . Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorgaric dusts). [1918.] 
No. . Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
*No. . Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. ees. 
No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers Com. 
mittee. [1919.] : 
. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 11919.) 
. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 
. Standardization of industrial-accident statistics. [1920.] 
. Industrial poisoning in the making of coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
. Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
. The proble_n of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910 to 1919. 
. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for jp 
hazardous occupations. [1922.] 
. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. [1923.] 
. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
. 405. — necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phospliorus. 
1926. 
. 425. Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1925. 
. 426. Deaths from lead poisoning. {1927.] 
. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
. 428. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, 1). C,, 
July 14-16, 1926. 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 


No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 
. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W.. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 
. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [{1925.] 
. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 
. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920 to 1924. 
. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 

No. 229. Wage-pay ment legislation in the United States. Hout 

No. 285. Minimum wage legislation in the United States. [1921.] 
. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. {1923.] 
. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 

10.370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 

. 408. Laws relating to the payment of wages. [1926.] 
. 434. Labor legislation of 1926. 
. 444. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1926. (In press.) 


Proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 


No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. . 
No. . Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 
*No. . Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 
No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 
No. . Eleventh, Chicago, 1., May 19-23, 1924. 
No. . Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
No. . Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 


. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

. 248. Fourth, Boston, Mass, August 21-25, 1917. 

. 264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. " 
. 273. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 

. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920, 
. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Iil., September 19-23, 1921. 

. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 

. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 

. 432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of International Association ef Public Employment Services. 


No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; Second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 2, 
1914; Third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
No. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 
. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 
. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 
400. Twelfth, Chicago, IIl., May 19-23, 1924. 
. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 






















productivity of labor. 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. 


{1924.] 


No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes. [1924.] 


No. 407. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 


[ 1925. ] 


No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
No. 441. Productivity of labor in the glass industry. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
*No. 121. Sugar prices from refiner to consumer. 


{1927.] 


[1913.] 


*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
*No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
No. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 


No. 357. Cost ofliving in the United States. [1924.] 


‘aay 
1915.] 


(in press.) 


[1913.] 


No. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 


No. 445. 





Safety Codes. 


No. 331. 
No. 336. 


No. 350, Specifications of laboratory tests for approval of electric headlighting devices for motor 


No. 351. 
No. 364. 
No. 375. 
No. 378. 
No. 382. 
No. 410. 
No. 430. 
No. 433. 
No. 436. 
No. 447. 


Retail prices, 1890 to 1926. 


(In press.) 






Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places. 
Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 


vehicles. 


Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 
Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus. 


Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 


Safety code for woodworking plants. 
Code oflighting school buildings. 

Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 
Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels 


Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 





Vocational and Workers’ Education. 





(In press.) 










*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 


*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 


[1915.] 


No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1916. 





*No. 146. 


*No. 147. 
No. 161. 
No. 163. 

*No. 190. 
No. 204. 
No. 225. 
No. 265. 
No. 297. 
No. 348. 
No. 356. 
No. 358. 
No. 360. 
No. 365. 
No. 374. 
No. 376. 
No. 394. 
No. 407. 


No. 412. 
No. 413. 
No. 416. 
No. 421. 
No. 422. 
No. 431. 
No. 435. 
No. 438. 
No. 442. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and 


waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 


Wages and regularit 
Wages and hours of 


] 
No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 


of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
bor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
Wages and hours oflaborin the building and repairing of steam-railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 


[1920.] 





[1914.] 


Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
Street-railway employment in the United States. 
Wages and hours oflabor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
Wages and hours oflabor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

Wages and hours oflabor in the automobile industry, 1922. 


Productivity costs in the common brick industry. 


{1917.) 


1924. } 


Wages and hours oflabor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes. ‘ [1924.] 


Wages and hours oflaborin the 
Wages and hours oflaborin the 


aper and pulp industry, 1923. 
oot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1924. 


Wages and hours oflabor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1924. 
Wages and hours oflabor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 


Lebor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 


{1925.] 


Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1925. 


Hours and earnings i 


nthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 


Wagesand hours oflaborin the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1925. 
Wages and hours oflaborin foundries and machine shops, 1925. 
Union scale of wages and hours oflabor, May 15, 1926. 

Wages and hours oflabor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1926. 


Wages and hours oflabor in the motor vehicle industry, 1925. 
y Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1926. — 
No. 443. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. 


press.) 


Wholesale Prices. 


No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
No. 440. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1926. 


Women and Children in Industry. 


No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. 
*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 


[1913.] 


(1913.] 


(In press.) 


. 446. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. 


Work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 


[1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. 


[1913.] 


*No. 118, Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 


*No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 


[111] 


[1913. 
[1913.] 


(In press.) 


(In press.) 


(In press.) 
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Women and Children in Industry—Continued. 


160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile estab|ish,, dak 
and garment factories. [1914.] —— 

167. Minimum wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 

175. emis of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United me 
1915.]} : 

176. Eifect of minimum wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 

182. dT <n ¢ among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mag 

916. r 

193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ 
ment of women and children. {1918.] oi 

223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 





Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 





and 


101i. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. {[1912.] 

102. British national insurance act, 1911. 

103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 

155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 
1916. 

243. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and foreign countries, 1917 
1918. 

301. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

312. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1920. 

379. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 192: 

423. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada. [1926.| 


Miscellaneous Series. 





9 





174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisti 
May 1, 1915. 

208. Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

254. International Jabor legislation and the society of nations, [1919.] 

268. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

282. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921] 

299. Personnel research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment management, 
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